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PREFACE. 

WORK better -calculated to lead the 

young mind to an acquaintance with 

Englifh Literature, than Dr. Johnfon's Lives of 
the Poets, fc, perhaps, not in exiftence. It has- 
been univerfaUy read and admired, for ftrength 
and dignity of ftyle, originality of fentiment,.and 
peripicuity of remark* It is not eafy, indeed, to 
lay, whether we more admire the author for the 
entertainment and inftruftion he affords us, or, 
revere him for his invariable attachment to thc£ 
caufe of religion and virtue. That this great 
man did not in any inftance write under the in- 
fluence of partiality or prejudice, is not meant to 
be aflerted, becaufe it is not to be believed. Yet, 
notwithftanding fome defefts of this kind, hi* 
-work is a mafterpiece of criticifm and biography. 

That young perfons, or others, to whom die 
price of the original work may be an inconve- 
nience, may yet have aocefs to die information 
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k contains, the prefent abridgement has been 
made. On examination, we truft it will be 
found to comprize, in a condenfed form, all that 
is mroft worthy of attention: the parts neceflarily 
omitted are thqfe which it was thought could 
beft be fpared, and would be leafl: regretted. 

Every Poet recorded by Dr. Johnfon is here 
included: and of the Editor's Annotations, fome 
are calculated to confirm conje<5hires or elucidate 
fafts, and others to introduce anecdotes unno- 
ticed by the E)o6lor, and with which, probably* 
he was not acquainted. 

« 

In fine, the volume now offered to the Pub- 

■ m - 

lie will be found at leaft a faithful abftradt 
of its great original ; the information it commu- 
nicates, though compendious, is yet fatisfadtory . 
and iii it have been blended, with attentive Care, 
fhe agreeable and the ufeful. 
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Dr. JOHNSON- 



DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON, who has been ftyied, 
the brighteft ornament of the 18th century, was 
boni in the city of Litchfield in Staffordshire, on the 
18th of September N. S. 1709. His father Michael 
was a bookfeller, and mull have had fome reputation 
in the city, as he more than once bore the office of 
chief magiftrate. 

When arrived at a proper age for grammatical in* 
ftru&ion, he was placed in the free fchool of Litchfield, 
of which one Mr. Hunter was then mafter ; a- man 
whom his illufirious pupil thought " very fevere, ancfc 
wrong-headedly fevere," becaufe he would beat a boy 
for not anfw ering queftions which he could not expedx 
to be afked. He was, however, a fkilful- teacher ; and 
Johnfon, when he flood in the very front of learning, 
was fenfible how much he owed to him ; for upon being 
afked how he had acquired fo accurate a knowledge 
of the Latin tongue, he replied, " My mafter beat 
me very well j without that, Sir, I fhould have done 
nothing." 
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At the age of 1 5 Johnfon was removed from Litch- 
field to the fchool of Stourbridge in Worcefterfhire, 
at which he remained little more than a year, and then 
returned home, where he flaid two years without any 
fettled plan of life or any regular courfe of ftudy. He* 
read, however, a great deal in a defultory manner, a* 
chance threw books in his way, and as inclination di- 
rected him through them ; fo that when in his 19th 
year he was entered a commoner of Pembroke college, 
Oxford, his mind was ftored with a variety of fuch 
knowledge as is not often acquired in univerfities, 
where boys feldom read any booksT but what are put 
into their hands by their tutors. He had given very 
early proofs of his poetical genius both in his fchool 
exercifes a»d in other occafional compofitions : but 
what is perhaps more remarkable, as it mows that he 
muft have thought much on a fubje& on which other 
boys" of that age feldom think at all, he had before" he 
was 14 entertained doubts of the truth of revelation. 
From the melancholy call of his temper thefe would na- . 
turally prey upon his fpirits, and give him great uneafi- 
nefs: but they were happily removed by a proper 
courfe of reading : for " his ftudies, being honeft, 
ended in conviction. He found that religion is true ; 
and "what he had learned, he ever afterward endeavoured 
to teach." 

For fome tranfgreffion or. abfence his tutor had im- 
pofed upon him as a Chriftmasexercifethetafkof tranf- 
fating into Latin verfe Pope's Mejjiah \ which being 
ftiown to the author of the original, was read and re- 
turned with this encomium, ** The writer of this poem- 
will leave it a queftion for pofterity, whether his or 
mine be the originaL ,, The particular courfe of his 
reading while in college, and during the vacation which 
Jie pafled at home, cannot be traced. That at this 
period .he read much, 'we have his own evidence in 
what he afterwards told the king ; but his mode of 
; _ ' ftudy 
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ftudy was never regular, and at all times he thought 
more than he read. He informed Mr. Bofwell, that 
what he xzz&folidly at Oxford was Greek, and that the 
ftudy of which he was moft fond was metaphyfics. 

It was in the year 1131 that Johnfon left the uni- 
verfity without a degree - r and as his father, who died 
in the month of December of that year, had fuffered 
great misfortunes in trade, he was/driven out a com- 
moner Of nature, and excluded from the regular modes 
of profit and profperity. Having therefore not only 
a profeflion, but the means of fubfiftence to feek, he 
accepted, in the month of March 1732, an invitation 
to the office of under-mafter of a free fchool at Mar- 
ket Bofworth in Leicefterfhire : but not knowing, as 
he faid, whether it was more difagreeable for him to 
teach or for the boys to learn the grammar-rules, and 
being likewife difgufted at the treatment which he re- 
ceived from the patron of the fchool, he relinquished 
in a few months a fituatipn which he ever afterwards 
recolledted with horror. Being thus again without any 
fixed employment, and with vfery little money in his 
pocket, he tranflated Lobo's voyage to Abyffinia, for 
the trifling fum, it is faid, of five guineas, which he re- 
ceived frpm a bookfeller in Birmingham. This was 
the firft attempt which it is certain he made to pro- 
cure pecuniary afiiftance by means of his pen; and it 
muft have held forth very little encouragement to his 
commencing author by profeffion. 

In 1735, being then in his 26th year, he married 
Mrs. Porter, the widow of a mercer in Birmingham ; 
. whofe age was almoft double his ; whofe external form, 
according to Garrick and others, had never been cap- 
tivating; and whofe fortune amounted to hardly 800L 
That fhe had a fuperiority of understanding and talents 
itf 1 extremely probable, both becaufe fhe certainly in-*, 
fpired hrm with a more than ordinary pafiion, and be- 
caufe fhe was herfelf fo delighted with the charms of 
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his converfation as to overlook his external difadvan» 
Cages, which were many and great. , He now fet up a. 
private academy ; for which purpofe he hired a large 
houfe well fituated near his native city: but his name 
having then nothing of that celebrity "which afterwards 
commanded the attention and refpecr. of mankind, thit 
undertaking did not fucceed. The only pupils who ara 
known to have been placed under his care, were the 
celebrated David Garrick, his brother George Garrick, 
and a young gentleman of fortune whofe name was 
Offely. He kept his academy only a year and a half; 
and it was during that time that he conftru&ed -the 
plan and wrote a great part of his tragedy of Irene, 

The refpe&able character of his parents and his 
.own merit had fecured him a kind reception i#the beft 
fan:lies at Litchfield ; and he was particularly diflfin- 
guifhed by Mr. Walmfley, regifter of the ecclefiaftical 
court, a man of great worth and of very extenfive and 
various erudition. That gentleman, upon hearing part 
of Irene read, thought fo highly of Johnfon's abilities 
as a dramatic writer, that he aayifed him by all means 
to finifh the tragedy and produce it on the ftage. To 
men of genius the ftage holds forth temptations almoft 
*refiftlefs. The profits arifing from a tragedy, including 
the representation and printing of it, and the connec- 
tions w T hich it fometimes enables the author to form, 
were in'Jomiftm's imagination ineftimable. Flattered, 
it may be fuppofed, with thefe hopes, he fet out fome 
time in the year 1737, with his pupil David Garrick, 
for London, leaving Mrs. Johnfon to take care of the 
houfe and the wreck of her fortune. The two adven- 
turers carried with them from Mr. Walmfley an earneft 
recommendation to the reverend Mr. Colfon, then ma- 
tter of an academy, and afterwards Lucafian pr feffof 
. of mathematics in the univeriity of Cambridge ; but 
from that gentleman it does not appear that johnfon 
found either protection or encouragement. \ 
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How he fpent his time upon his.firft going to Lori-* 
don is not particularly known. His tragedy was refufed 
\y the managers qf that day ; and for forne years the 
Gentleman's Magazine feems to have beeif his principal 
refource for employment and fupport. To j enumerate 
his various communications to that far-famed mifcel~ 
lany, would extend this article beyond the limits which 
we can afford. Suffice it to fay, that his connexion, 
with. Cave the proprietor, became very clofe ; that he 
wrote prefaces, effays, reviews of books, and poems ; 
and that he was occafionally employed in corre&ing 
the papers written by other correfpondents. When the 
complaints of the nation againft the administration of 
Sir Robert Walpole became loud, and a motion was 
made, February 13th 1740-1, to remove him from 
his majefty's counfels for ever, Johnfon was pitched 
upon by Cave to write what was in the Magazine in- 
titled Debates in the Senate of Lillijiuty but was under- 
ftood to be the fpeeche* of die moft eminent members 
hi both houfes of parliament. Thefe orations, which' 
induced Voltaire to compare Britifh with ancient elo- 
quence, were haftily lketcbed by Johnfon while he was 
not yet 32 years old, while lie was little acquainted 
with life, while he was Struggling not for diftin&ion 
but for exiftence. Perhaps in none of his writings has 
he given a more confpicuous proof of a mind prompt 
and vigorous almoft beyond conception : for they were 
compofed from fcanty notes taken by illiterate perfons 
employed to attend in both houfes; and fometimes he 
had nothing communicate3 to him but the names of 
the fevcral fpeakers,. and the part which they took in 
the debate. 

His feparate publications, which at this time at- 

ti a&ed the greateft notice, were, " London* a Poem in 

ruitation of Juvenal's third Satire ;" " Marmor Nor- 

folcienfe, or an Effay on an ancient prophetical in- 

fcription in Monkiftt Rhyme, lately discovered near 
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Lyhne in Norfolk ;" and u A complete Vindication, 

Jot the Licenfers of the Stage from the malicious and 

fc^ndalous afperfions of Mr. Brook, author of Gufta- 

vus Vafa." The poem, which was published 1738 

•by Dodlley, is univerfally known and admired as the 

^moft fpirited inftance in the Englifh language of an- 

icient fentiments adapted to modern topics. Pope, who 

then filled the poetical throne without a rival, being 

informed that the author's name was Johnfw<> and 

ithat he was an obfeure perfon, replied, " he will foon 

be deterre" The. other two pamphlets, which were 

published in 1139, are filled with keen fatire on the 

government: and though Sir John Hawkins has 

thought fit to declare that they difplay neither learning 

nor wit, Pope was of a different opinion : for, in a note 

. of his preferved by Mr. Bofwell, he fays, that " the 

whole of the Norfolk Prophecy is very humorous." 

Mrs. Johnfon, who went to London foon after her 
hufband, now lived fometime# in one place and fome- 
times in another, fometimes in the city and foraetimes 
-at Greenwich : but Johnfon himfelf was oftener to be 
found at St. John's Gate, where the Gentleman's Ma- 
gazine was published, than in his- own lodgings. It 
was there that he became acquainted with Savage, 
with whom he was induced, probably by the fimilari- 
ty of their circiim fiances, to contract a very clofe 
friend (hip ; and fuch was their extreme neceffities, 
that they have often wandered whole nights in the 
ftreet for want of money to procure them a lodging. 
In one of thefe no&urnal rambles? when their diitrefs 
. was almoft incredible, fo far were they from being 
depreffed by . their fituation, that in high fpirits, and 
brimful of patriotifm, they traverfed St; James's Square 
for feveral hours, inveighed againft the minifter, and, 
as Johnfon faid in ridicule of himfelf, his companion, 
and of all fuch patriots, " refolved that they would 
ftandby their country !" In 1744, he publiihed the 
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life of his unfortunate companion ; a work which, 
had he never written any thing elfe, would have 
placed him very high in the rank of authors. His 
oarrative is remarkably fmooth and well difpofed* his 
obfervations are juft, and his reflections difclofe the 
'inmoft receffes of the human heart. 

In 1749, when Drary-lane theatre was opened un- 
der the management 01 Garrick, Johnfon wrote a pro- 
logue for the occafion, which for juft dramatic criti- 
cilm on the .whole range of the Engliih ftage, as well 
as for poetical* excellence, is conteffedly unrivalled. 
But this year is, in his life, diftinguifhed as the epoch 
when his arduous and important work, the Di&ionaiy 
of the Englifh Language, was announced to the world 
by the publication of its plan or profpe&us, addrefled 
to the Earl of Chefterfield. From that nobleman 
Johnfon was certainly led to expe<St patronage and 
encouragement ; and it feems to be equally certain 
that his lordfhip expected, when the book fhould.be 
published, to be honoured with the dedication. The 
expectations of both were difappointed. Lord Chef- 
terfield, after feeing the lexicographer once or twice, 
fuffered him to be repulfed from his door : but after- 
wards, thinking to conciliate him when the work was 
upon the eve of publication, he wrote two papers m 
" The World," warmly recommending it to the pub- 
lic. .» This artifice was feen through ; and Johnfon, 
in very polite language, rejefted his lordfliipV advan- 
ces, letting him know, that he was unwilling the , pub- 
lic ihould confider him as owing to a patron that 
which Providence had enabled him to do for himfelf. 
This great and laborious work its author expedted to 
-complete in three years : but he wascertainly employed 
upon it feven ; for we know that it was begun in 1747 y 
and the laft flieet was fent to the prefs in the end of 
the year 1754. When we confider the nature of the 
undertaking, it is indeed afloniihing that it was 
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finished fo Coon, firice it was written, as he fays, 
*> with little affiftance of the learned, and* without any ' 
patronage of the great ; not in the foft obfcurities of . 
retirement, or under the fhelter of academic bowers, 
but amidft inconvenience and diftradion, in ficknek 
and in forrow." The forrow to which he here aj-i 
lodes is probably that which he felt fpr the lofs of his 
wife, who died on the 17th of March Q. S. 1152, and 
whom he continued to lament as long as ne lived. 

The Di&ionary did not occupy his whole time ; for 
while he was pufhing it forward, he fitted his Tra- 
gedy for me ftage ; wrote the lives of feveral eminent 
men for the Gentleman's Magazine ; publifhed an 
Imitation of the 10th Satire of Juvenal, intitled " The 
Vanity of Human Wifhes ;" and began and finished 
** The Rambler." This laft work is fo well known, 
that it is hardly neceffary to fay that it was a periodi- 
cal paper, publiihed twice a-week, from the 20th of 
March 1750 to the 14th of March 1752,inchmve ; 
but to give our readers fome notion of the vigour and 
promptitude of the author's mind, it may not be im- 
proper to obferve, that notwithftanding the feverity of 
his other labours, all the affiftance which he received 
does not amount to five papers ; and that many of 
the moft mafterly of thofe unequalled effays were 
written on the fpur of the occafion, and never feen 
entire by the author till they returned to him from the 
prefs. 

Soon after the Rambler wa6 concluded, Dr. Hawkef- 
worth projedted " The Adventurer " upon a fimilar 
plan; and by' the affiftance of friends he was enabled 
to carry it on with almoft equal merit. For a fhort 
time, indeed, it was the moft popular work of the two ; 
and the papers with the fignature T, which are con- 
fefledly the moft fplendid in the whole collection, are 
now known to have been communicated by Johnfon, 
who received for each the fum of two guineas. This 
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Was double the price for which he fold fermons to fuch 
clergymen as either would not or could not compofe 
their own difcourfes ; and of fermon-writing he feems 
to have made a Jkind of trade. 

Though he had exhaufted, during the time that he 
was employed on the Dictionary, more than the fum 
for which the bookfellers had bargained for the copy ; 
yet by means of the Rambler, Adventurer, fermons, and 
other produ&ions of his pen, he now found* himfelf 
in greater affluence than he had ever done before ; and 
as the powers of his min{l, diflended by long and fevere 
exercUe, required relaxation to reftore them to their 
proper tone, he appears to have done little or nothing 
from the clofing of the Adventurer till the year 1756, 
when he fubmitted to the office of reviewer in the. 
literary Magazine. Of his reviews, by far the moft 
valuable is that of Soame Jennyns's " Free Inquiry 
into the Nature arid Origin of Evil." Never were wit 
and metaphyfical acutenefs more clofely united than in 
tha't criticifm, which expofes the weaknefs and holds 
up to contempt the reafoning of-thofe vain mortals, who 
prefumptuoufly attempt to grafp the fcale of exiftence, 
and to form plans of conduct for the Creator of the 
univerfe. But the furnifliing of magazines, reviews, 
and even uewfpapers with literary intelligence, and 
authors of books with dedications and prefaces, was 
confidered as an employment unworthy 6f Johnfon. 
It- was therefore propofed by the bookfellers, that he 
ihould give a new edition of the dramas of Shakefpeare ; 
a work which he had projected many years before, and 
of which he had published a fpecimen which was com- 
mended by Warburton. When one of his friends ex- 
preffed a hope that this employment would furnitfi him 
with amufement and add to his fame, he replied, " I 
look upon it as I did upon the Dictionary ; it is all 
work ; and my inducement to it is not love or defire 
of fame, but the want of money, which is the only 
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motive to writing that I know of." He iffuedpr6po>- 
fals, however, of considerable length ; in wHich he 
fhowed that he knew perfe&ly what a variety of re- 
fearch fuch an undertaking required : but his indolence 
'prevented him from purfuing it with diligence,' arid it 
was not publifhed till many years afterwards. 

On the 15th of April 1758 he began a new periodi- 
cal paper intitled " The Idler," which came out every 
Saturday in a weekly newfpaper, called " The Univer- 
fal Chronicle, or Weekly Gazette," publifhed by 
Newbery. Of thefeeffays, which were continued till th« 
5th of April 1760, many were written as nattily as an 
/ordinary letter; and one in particular c'ompofed at 
Oxford was begun only half an hour before the de- 
parture, of the poft which carried it to London/ 
About this time he had the offer of a living, of which 
he might have rendered himfelf capable by entering 
into orders. It was a re&ory in a pleafant country, of 
fuch yearly value as would have been an obje£t. to^one 
in much better circumftances ; but fenfible, as it is 
fuppofed, of the afperity of his temper, he declined it, 
faying, " I have not the requifites for the office, and I 
cannot in my conscience fhear the flock which I am 
unable to feed." 

In the month of January 1759 his mother died at 
the great age of 90; an event which deeply affected him, 
and gave birth to the 41ft Idler, in which lie laments, 
that " the life which made his own life pleafant was at 
an end, and that the gate of death was fhut upon his 
profpe&s." Soon afterwards he wrote his " Rafielas 
Prince of Abyffinia," that with the profits he might 
defray the expence of his mother's funeral, and pay 
fome debts which fhe had left. He told a friend, that 
he received for the copy 1001. and 25l. more when it 
came to a fecond edition; that he wrote it in the 
evenings of one week, fent it to the prefs in portions 
as it was written, and had never fmce read it over. 

Hitherto, 
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Hitherto, notwithftanding his various publications, 
he was poor, and obliged to provide by his labour for 
the wants of the day that was paffing over him ; but 
having been early in 1762 regrefentecLto the king as 
a very learned and good man without any certain pro- 
vifion, his majefty was pleafed to grant him a penfion, 
which Lord Bute, then.firft minifter, affured him "was 
not given for any thing which, he was to do 9 but for 
what he had already done." A fixed annuity of three 
hundred pounds , a-year, if it diminiihed his diftrefs, 
increafed his indolence ; for as he conftantly avowed 
that he had no other motive for writing than to gain" 
money, as he had now what was abundantly fufficient 
for all his purpofes, as he delighted in converfation, 
and was vifited and admired by the witty, the elegant, 
and the learned, vefy little of his time was pafled in foli- 
tary ftudy. Solitude was indeed his averfion; and that he 
might avoid it as much as poflible^ir Jofhua Reynolds 
and he, in 1764, inftituted a club, which exifted 
long without a name, but was afterwards known by die 
title of the Literary Club. It confided of fome of the 
molt enlightened men of the age, who met at the Turk's 
Head in Gerard- ftreet Soho, one evening in every week 
at feven, and till a late hour enjoyed " the feaft of rea* 
fon and the flow of foul." 

In 1765, when Johnfon was more than ufually op- 
prefled with constitutional melancholy, he was fortu- 
nately introduced into the family of Mr. Thrale, one 
of the moft eminent brewers in England, and member 
of parliament for the borough of Southwark : and it 
is but juftice to acknowledge, that to the affiflance 
which Mr. and Mrs. Thrale gave him, to the fhelter 
which, their houfe afforded him for 16 or 17 years, 
and to the pains which they took to fobthe or reprefs 
his uneafy fancies, the public is probably indebted for 
fome of the moft mafterly as well as moft popular 
works which he ever produced. At length* in the 
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„ October of this year, he gave to the world his edition 
of Shakefpeare, which is chiefly valuable for the pre- 
face, where the excellencies and defects of that im- 
mortal bard are difplayed with fuch judgment, as muft 
pleafe every man whofe tafte is not regulated by the 
ftandard of fafhion or national prejudice. In 1767 
he was honoured by a private converfation with the 
king in the library at the queen's houfe : and two 
years afterwards, upon the eftablifhment of the Royal 
Academy of Painting,[Sculpture, &c. he was nominated 
Profeflbr of Ancient literature ; an office merely hono- 
rary, and conferred on him, as is fuppofed, at the re-* 
commendation of his friend the prefident. 

In the variety of fubje&s on which he had hitherto 
exercifed his pen, he had forborne, lince the admini- 
ftration of Sir Robert Walpole, . to meddle with the 
difputes of contending factions ; but having feen with 
indignation the methods which, in the bufinefs of Mr. 
Wilkes, were taken to work upon the populace, he 
publiihed in 1770 a pamphlet, intitled " The Falfe 
Alarm :" in which he aflerts, and labours to prove by 
a variety of arguments founded on precedents, thattjie 
expulfion of a member of the. houfe of cdmmons is 
tquiv^lent to exclufion, and that no fuch calamity as 
the fubverfion of the conftitution was to be feared from 
an act warranted by ufage, which is the law of par- 
liament. Whatever may be thought of the principles 
maintained in this publication, it unqueftionably con- 
tains much wit and much argument, expreffed in the 
author's beft ftyle of compofition ; and yet it is known 
to have been written between eight o'clock on Wed T 
nefday night and twelve o'clock on the Thurfday 
night, when it was read to Mr. Thrale upon his co- 

" ming from the houfe of commons. In 1771 he pub- 
limed another political pamphlet, intitled, " Thoughts 
on the late Tranfa&ions refpedting Falkland's Iflands," 
in which he attacked Junius j and he ever afterwards 
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•felighted himfelf yrith the thought of having deftroyed 
that able writer, whom he certainly furpafled in nervous, 
language and pointed ridicule. 

In 1793, he vifited^ with Mr. Bofwell fome of die 
moft confiderable of the Hebrides or Weftern Iflands 
of Scotland, and publifhed an account of his Journey 
in a volume which abounds in extenfive philofophical 
views of fociety, ingenious feiitiments, and lively da* 
fcription, -but which offended many perfons by thef 
violent attack which it made on the authenticity of 
the poems attributed to Offian. For the degree of 
offence that was taken, the book can hardly be thought 
to contain a fuffident reafon : if the antiquity of thefc 
poems be yet doubted, it is owing more to the con- 
duel: of their editor than to the violence of Johnfon* 
In 1774, the parliament being diffolved, he addreffed 
to .the electors of Great Britain a pamphlet, intitled 
" The Patriot ;" of which the defign was to guard 
them from impofition, arid teach them to diftinguifh 
true from* falfe patriotifm. In 1775 he publifhed 
"Taxation no Tyranny," in anfwer to the Refolutions 
and Addrefs of the American Congrefs. Thefe ef- 
fays drew upon him numerous attacks, all of which 
he heartily defpifed ; for though it has been fuppofed 
that "A letter addrefled to Dr. Samuel Johnfon, occa- 
fioned by his Political Publications," gave him great 
uneafmeis, the contrary is manifeft, from his having, 
after the appearance of that letter, collected them intp 
a volume with the title of " Political Tra&s by the 
author of the Rambler." In 1765 Trinity College 
Dublin had created him LL.D. by difiloma^ and he now 
received the fame honour from the Univerfity of Ox- 
ford ; an honour with which, though he did not boaft 
of it, he was highly gratified. In 1777 he was in- 
duced, by a cafe or a very extraordinary nature, to 
exercife that humanity which in him was obedient to 
every call. Dr. William Dodd, a clergyman under 
fentence of death for the crime of forgery, found 

means 
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means to intereft Johnfon in his behalf, and procured 
from him two of the moft energetic compositions of 
the kind ever feen ; the one a petition from himfelf to 
the king, the other a like addrefs from his wife to the 
queen. Thefe petitions failed of fuccefs. 

The principal bookfellers in London having deter* 
mined to publifh a body of Engliflv Poetry, Johnfon 
"was prevailed upon to write the Lives of the Poets, and 
give a character of the works of each. r Vhh talk he 
undertook with alacrky, and executed it in fuch a 
manner as muft convince every competent reader, that 
as a biographer and a critic, no nation can produce 
his equal. The work was publifhed in ten fmall vo- 
lumes, of which the firft four came abroad 1778, and 
the others in 1781. While the world in general was 
filled with admiration of the ftupendous powers of that 
man, who at the age of feventy-two, and labouring 
under a complication of difeaies, could produce a 
work which difplays fo much genius and fo much 
learning, there were narrow circles in which prejudice 
and reientment were foftered* and whence attacks of 
different forts iffued "againft him. Thefe gave him not - 
the fmalleft difturbance. When told of the feeble, 
though fhrill, outcry that had been raifed, he faid— 
44 Sir, I considered myfelf as entrufted with a certain 
portion of truth. I have given my opinion fincerely : 
let them (how where they think me wrong." 

He had hardly begun to reap the laurels gained by 
this performance, When death deprived him of Mr.' 
Ihrale, in whofe houfe he had enjoyed the moft com- 
fortable hours of his life. 

• About the middle of June 1783 his conftitution 
fuftained a feverer fhock than it had ever before felt, 
by a ftroke of the palfy, fo fudden and fo violent, that 
it awakened him out of a found fleep, and rendered 
him for a fliort time fpcethlefs. As ulual, his recourfe 
under this affliction was to piety, which in him was 

con- 
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conftant, fmcere, and fervent. He tried to repeat the 
Lord's prayer firft in Englifh, then in Latin, and af- 
terwards in Greek ; but fncceeded only in the lafr at- 
tempt ; immediately after which he was again deprived 
of the power of articulation. From this alarming at- 
tack he recovered with wonderful quicknefs, but it 
left behind it fome prefages of an hydropic affe&ion ; 
and he was foon afterwards feized with a fpaftnodic 
afthma of fuch violence, that he was confined to the 
houfe in great pain, while his dropfy increafed, riot- 
withflanding all the efforts of die moft eminent phyfi- 
cians in London and Edinburgh. He had, however, 
fuch an interval of eafe, as enabled him in the fummer 
1784 to vifit his friends at Oxford, Litchfield, and 
Afhbourne in Derbyfhire. 

His conftant dread of death was fo great, that 
it aftonifhed all who had accefs tolcnow the piety of 
his mind and the virtues of his life. Attempts have 
been made to account for it in various ways ; butdoubt- 
lefs that is the true account which is given in the Olla 
Podrida, by an elegant and pious' writer, who now 
adorns a high ftation in the church of England : " That 
he fhould not be confcious of the abilities with which 
Providence had bleffed him was impoffcble. He felt 
his own powers; he felt what he was capable of ha-. 
ving performed ;' and he faw how little, comparatively 
fpeaking, he had performed. Hence his apprehenfion 
on the near profpedt of the account to be made, viewed 
through the medium of conftitutional and morbid me- 
lancholy, which often excluded from his fight the 
bright beams of divine mercy." This, however, was 
the cafe only-while, death was approaching from fome 
diftance. From the time that he was certain it was 
near, all his fears were calmed ; and he died on the 
13th of December 1784, full of refignation, ftrength- 
ened by faith, and joyful in hope. 

For 
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For a juft character of this great man our limits 
afford not room : we muft therefore content ourfelves 
with laying before our readers a very fhort (ketch. His 
ftature was tall, his limbs were large, his ftrength was 
more than common, and his activity in early life had 
been greater than fuch a form gave reafon to expect ; 
but he was fubjedt to an infirmity of the convullive 
kind,.refembling the diftemper called St. Vitus's dance ? 
and he had the feeds of fo many difeafes fawn jn his 
conftitution, that a fhort time before his death he de- 
clared that he hardly remembered to have paiTed one 
day wholly free from pain. He poffeffed very extraordi- 
nary powers of underftanding ; which were much cul- 
tivated by reading, and ftill more by meditation and 
reflection. His memory was remarkably retentive, 
his imagination uncommonly vigorous, and his judge- 
ment keen and penetrating. He read with great ra- 
pidity, retained with wonderful exadtnefs what he fo 
eafily collected, and poffeffed the power of reducing 
to order and fy ftem the fcattered hints on any fubjedt 
which he had gathered from different books. It would 
not perhaps be fafe to claim for him the higheft place, 
among' his contemporaries, in any Jingle department 
of literature ; but, to ufe one of his own expreffionsj 
he brought more mind to every fubjedt, and had a 
greater variety of knowledge ready for all occafions, 
than any other man that could be eafily named. — 
Though prone to fuperftition, he was irj all other re- 
fpedls fo remarkably incredulous, that Hogarth faid, 
while Johnfon firmly believed the Bible, he feemed de- 
termined to believe nothing but the Bible. Of the 
importance of religion he had a ftrohg fenfe, and his 
zeal f6r its interefts were always awake, fo that pro- 
fanenefs of every kind was abafhed in his prefence. — . 
The fame energy which was difplayed in his literary 
productions, was exhibited alfo in his converfation, 
which was various, ftriking* and instructive ; like the. 

fage 
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lage in Raffelas^ he fpoke, and attention watched his 
lips ; he reafoned, and convi&ion clofed his periods : 
when he pleafed, he could be the greatefl fophift that 
ever contended in the lifts of declamation ; and per- 
haps no man ever equalled him in nervous and pointed 
repartees. His veracity, from the moft trivial to the 
moft folemn occalions, was ftrift even to feverity r he 
fcorned to embelliih a ftory with fictitious circum- 
ftanccs ; for what is not a reprefentation of reality, he 
ufed to fay, is not worthy of our attention. As his 
purfe and his houfe were ever open to the indigent, fo 
was his heart tender to thofe who wanted relief, and 
his foul was fufceptible of gratitude and every kind 
impreflion. He had a roughnefs in his manner which 
fubdued the faucy and' terrified the meek : but it was 
only in his manner ; for no man was more loved than 
Johnfon was by thofe who knew him ; and his works 
-will be read with veneration for their author as long 
as the language in which they are written fhall be 
underftood. 
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COWLEY. 



ABRAHAM COWLEY was born in die year 
1618*. His father, a grocer, died before th* 
birth of our" poet, who was consequently left to the carf 
of his mother, a woman who ftruggled hard to procure 
him a literary education. Her lolicitude, however, 
was rewarded ; for {he had the gratification of living to 
fee him arrive at eminence, and, no doubt, of parta* 
kijig in his profperity. 

The youth very'early took delight in reading " Spen- 
fer's Fairy Queen," and, thus reeling the charms of 
verfe, became, as he himfelf tells us, ** irrecoverably a 
poet." On his mother's folicitation he was admitted 
intp Weftminfter School, where he foon diftinguifhed 
himfelf, and published a volume of Poems in his thir* 
teenth year, containing, among other competitions, 
" The Tragical Hiftory of Pyramus and Thiftje," 
written when he was ten yqars old; and " Couftantia 
and Philetus*" written two years after. 

• Dr. Jobnfon does no* mention tbe place of Wis birth, but other reu 
fpe&able authorities inform us, that it-waa in Jflcet-fticettBcar the cad 
«f Chancery- lane. 
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While .at fchool, he alfo produced a comedy called 
"Love's Riddle," though this was not publifhedtill he had 
been fome time at Cambridge* to which place hcwas re- 
moved in 1630, arid where he continued his ftudies 
with great intenfenefs; for he is faid to have written,, 
while a young ftudent, the greater part' of his " Davi- 
deis," a work which proves him to have pofleffed a 
mind of the greateft vigour and activity. 

Two years after his fettlement at Cambridge* he pub- 
liflied " Love's Riddle," with a poetical dedication to 
Sir Kenelm Digby, and alfo a Latin comedy, entitled 
" Naufragium Joculare." This was printed, with a 
dedication in verfe to Dr. Comber, mailer of the col- 
lege ; but it did not add much to his reputation. 

At the beginning of the civil war, as the Prince 
paffed through Cambridge in his way to York, he was 
entertained with the reprefentation of the " Guardian," 
a comedy, which Cowley fays was neither written nor 
acted, but rough drawn by him, and repeated by the 
fcholars. He had no opinion of it himfelf^ although, 
during the fuppreffion of the theatres, it was fometimes 
privately afted with fufficient approbation. 

In 1643, being then Matter of Arts, he was, by the 
pievalence of the Parliament, ejected from Cambridge. 
He then entered himfelf at St. John's College, Oxford, 
where, it is faid, he publifhed a fatire called " the Puri- 
tan and Papift," and diftinguifhed himfelf equally by 
the warmth of his loyalty and the elegance othis con- 
verfation. 

When Oxford was furrendered to the Parliament, lie 
followed the Queen to Paris, where he became fecre- 
tary to the T^ord Jermin, afterwards Earl of St. Alban's, 
and where he was employed in cyphering and decy- 
phering the letters that paffed between the king and 
queen, a fituation certainly of the higheft confidence 
and honour. 

In 
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,In the year 1647, his " Miftrefs" was publi/hcd. 

We do not find any thing worth relating during his 
ftay in Paris, from which place he was lent back into 
England in 1$56, that (according to Sprat), under pre- 
tence of privacy and retirement, he might take occa- 
sion of giving notice of die pofture of things in this 
country. 

* Soon after his return to London he was feized by 
fome meflengers of the ufurping powers, who had 
been fent out in queft of another man ; and being ex- 
amined, he was put into confinement, from which he 
was not difmiffed without the fecurity of a thoufand 
pounds, which was given by Dr. Scarborow. 

This year he publifhed his poems, and afterwards took 
upon himfelf the character of a phyfician, though 
with no intention, as is fuppofed, of ever attempting 
to pradUfe. He now began to ftudy botany, and re- 
tired into Kent to gather plants ; but his inclination for 
poetry foon abforbed all other confiderations, and he 
compofed feveral Latin verfes on the qualities of herbs 
and the beauties of flowers. 

At the Refloration, after all his diligence and long 
fervice, he naturally expected ample preferments ; but 
found his reward very tedioufly delayed, owing,, as it 
was fuppofed, to a fuipicion that his loyalty at one 
time experienced fome relaxation. The neglect of the 
Court, however, was not his only mortification. Ha- 
ving newly fitted his old comedy of " the Guardian*' 
for the ftage, he brought it forward under the title of 
" the Cutter of Coleman-ftreet," and it was badly re- 
ceived ; which ill fuccefs he did not bear, as Drydea 
fays, " with fo much firmnefs as might have been ex«» 
peeled from fo great a man." 

In confequence of the rejection of his play, and his 
not enjoying much of the confidence of the royal party, 
his vehement defire of retirement once more came upon 
him,* and he fettled at Chertfey, in Surrey. His retreat 
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was at firft but flenderly accommodated ; yet he foon 
obtained, by the Earl of St. Alban's and die Duke of 
Buckingham, fuch a leafe of the Queen's lands, as af- 
forded him an ample income. He did not, however, long 
enjoy the pleafure of folitude, for he died at the Porch- 
houie (late in the pofleflion of Alderman Clark) in 
Cherrfey, in 1667, in the 49th year of his age, and was 
buried with great pomp near Chaucer and Spenfer. 
King Charles is faid to have pronounced, ** mat Mr. 
Cowley had not left a better man behind him in Eng- 
land." 

" In. the general review of Cowley's poetry," fays 
Dr. Johnfon, " it will be found, mat he wrote with 
abundant fertility,' but negligent or unfkilful fele&ion ; 
with much, thought, but with little imagery; that he is 
never pathetick, and rarely fublime ; but always eithep 
%igenious or learned, either acute or profound* 
. " It is faid by Denham in his elegy, 

u To him no Author was unknown ; 
"Yet what he writ was all his own." 

tc This wide pofition requires lefs limitation when 
it is affirmed of Cowley than perhaps of any other poet. 
He read much, and yet borrowed little. 

" His character of writing was indeed not his own : 
he unhappily "adopted that which was predominant. 
He faw a certain way to prefent praife, and, not fufR- 
ciently enquiring by what means the ancients have 
continued to delight in all the changes of human man- 
ners, he contented himfelf with a deciduous* laurel, of 
which the verdure in its fpring was bright and gay, 
but which time has been continually flealing from his 
brows. 

" He was hi his own time considered as of unri- 
> vailed excellence. Clarendon reprefents him as having 

* Falling, not ptrcnnial* 
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taken a flight beyond all that went before him; and. 
Milton is laid to have declared, that the greateft Englifh. , 
poets were " Spenfer, Shakefpeare and Cowley. 

" His manner he had in common with others, but 
his fentimems were his own. Upon every fubje& he 
thought for himfelf ; and fuch was his copioufnefs ot 
knowledge, that fomething at once remote and appli- 
cable ruined into his mind; yet^ it is not likely that he 
always rejefted a commodious idea, merely becaufe 
another had ufed it-: his known wealth was fo great, 
that he might have borrowed without lofs of credit? ' 

Dr. Johnfon gives it as his opinion, that the laft 
lines of Cowley's elegy on Sir Henry Wotton were 
copied from the noble epigram of Grotius upon the 
death of Scaliger, and that a particular paffage from the 
poem of the "Miftrefs" is borrowed from Donne. He- 
then proceeds thus : * 

" It is related by Clarendon, that Cowley always 
acknowledged his obligation to the learning and in- 
duftry of Jonfon, but I have found no traces of Jon^ 
fbn in his works ; to emulate Donne appears to have 
been his purpofe; and from Donne he may have 
learned that familiarity with religious images, and that 
light allufion to facred things, by which readers far 
fhort of fan&ity are frequently offended; and which 
would not be borne in the prefent age, when devotion, , 
perhaps not more fervent, is more delicate." 

" His diction was, in his own tinie, cenfured at 
negligent. He feems not to have known, or not to 
have considered, that words being arbitrary muft owe 
their power to affociation, and have the influence, aod 
that only, which cuftom has given them. Language is 
the drefs of thought; and as the nobleft mien, or moft 
graceful action, would be degraded and obfeured by a 
garb appropriate^ to the grofs employments of rufticks 
or mechanicks, fo the moft heroick fentiments will 
lofc their efficacy, and the moft fplendid ideas drop 
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their magnificence, if they are conveyed by words ufecl 
commonly upon low and trivial occafions, by vulgar 
.mouths, and contaminated by vulgar applications.*' 

" He makes no fele&ion of words, nor feeks any 
rieatnefs of phrafe. He has no elegancies either lucky 
" Or elaborate ; as his endeavours were rather to impreis 
fentences upon the underftanding, than* images on the 
fancy, he has. few epithets, and thofe fcattered witnout 
peculiar propriety or nice adaptation. It feems to fol- 
low from the neceffity df the fubjeft, rather than th« 
care of the writer, that the diftion of his heroic poem 
is lefs familiar than that of his flighteft writings. He. 
has given not the fame numbers, but the fame diction, tQ 
the gentle Anacreon and the tempeftuous Pindar. 

** His verification feems to have had very little of 
his care ; and, if what he thinks be true, that his num- 
bers are unmufical only wjien they are ill read, the art 
of reading them is, at prefent, loft, for they are com- 
monly harfh to modern ears; He has, indeed, many : 
noble lines, fuch as the feeble care of Waller never 
could produce. /; The bulk of his thoughts fometimes 
fwelled his verfe to unexpected and inevitable grandeur ; 
but his excellence of this kind is merely fortuitous : he 
finks willingly down to his general careleflhefs, and 
avoids with very little care either meannefs or afperity. 

" His contractions are often rugged and harfh ; 

One flings a mountain, and its river too 
Torn up with't— — . 
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His rhymes are very often made by pronouns or 
particles, or the like unimportant words which difap- 
point the ear, and'deftroy the energy of the line. 

" His combination of different meafures is fometimes 
difTonant and unpleafing; he joins verfes together, of 
which the former does not Aide eafily into the latter. 

" The 
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** The words do and did, which fo much degrade ift 
prefent efti'mation the line that admits them, were hi 
die time of Cowley little cenfured or avoided; how 
often he ufed them, and with how bad an effedt, at 
leaft to our ears, will appear by a paffage, in which 
every reader will lament to fee juft and noble thoughts 
defrauded of {heir praife by inelegance of language." 

The acute Critic produces the paffage alludedto, of 
which, however, it may be fufficient in this Abridge- 
ment to fay, that it conkfts of fixteen lines, and that the 
.word does occurs no lefs than fix times, in the awk- 
ward manner on which the dodtor has fo juftly be- 
flowed cenfure. 

" His heroic lines," he goes on to fay, " are oftea 
formed of monofyllables, but yet they are fomelime* 
fweet and fonorous. 

" He fays of the Meffiah, 

Round the* whole earth his dreaded name (hall foua4 f 
And reoth to worlds that muft not yet 'be found ; 

" In another place, of David : 

Yet bid him go fecurcly, when he fends; 
Tu Saul that is his Joe, and we his friends. 
The man who has hjs God, no aid can lack, 
' And we who bid him go % will bring him back" 

The Critic remarks on Cowley's own account 
of his attempts to paint in the number the hature of- the 
thing whith it defcribes, and thus proceeds": 

" Cowley was, I believe, the firft poet that mingled 
Alexandrines at pleafure with the common heroick of 
ten fyllables, and from him Dryden borrowed the prac- 
tice, whether ornamental or licentious. He confidered 
the verfe of twelve fyllables as elevated and majeftic, and 
has therefore deviated into that meafure, when he fup* 
pofes the voice heard of the Supreme Being." 

B4 He 
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He then makes fome obfervations on the poem 6f 
the " Dayideis," and concludes his criticisms on Cow* 
ley as follows : 

" After fa much critiqifin on his Poems, the Eflayg 
which accompany them muft not be forgotten. What 
is fa id by Sprat of his converfation, that no man could 
draw from it any fufpicion of his excellence in poetry, 
may be applied to thefe compofitions; No author ever 
kept his verfe and his profe at a greater diftance from 
each other. His thoughts are natural, and his ftylf 
has a fmooth and placid equability, which has never 

J ret obtained its due commendation. Nothing is far 
ought, or hard laboured ; but all is eafy without feeble* 
aefe, and familiar without groflhefs. . 

*** It has been obferved by Felton, in his " Eflay oi| 
the Clafficks," that Cowley was beloved by every mufc 
that he courted, and that he has rivalled the Ancients in 
•very kind of poetry but tragedy. 

** It may be affirmed, without any encomiaflick fer* 
vofcr, that he brought to his poetic labours a mind 
replete with learning, and that his pages are embel- 
Bftied with all the orriaments which Woks could fup* 
ply ; that he was the firft who imparted to Engliih num- 
bers the enthufiafm of the greater ode, and the gaiety 
of the lefs ; that he was equally qualified for fprightly 
fallies and for lofty flights ; that he was among thole 
who freed tranflation from fervility, and, inftead of fol- 
lowing his Author at a diftance, walked by his fide<; 
3A<1 that if he left verification yet improveable, he left 
likewife, from time to time, fuch fpecimens of excel? 
jfopce, as enabled fucceeding poets to improve it. 
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DMUND WALLERwasbornonthe 3dof March, 

j 1605, atColfhill,in Hertfordshire. Hisfathefwas 

Robert Waller, Efq. of Agmondefham, in Buckingham^ 
fhire, whofe family was originally a branch of the TCent- 
ifh Wallers ; and his mother was the daughter of Joha 
Hampden, of Hampden, in the fame county, and lifter 
to Hampden " the zealot of rebellion*." 

His father died while he was ap infant, but left him 
an early income of three thoufand five hundred pounds, 
which may be reckoned more than equivalent to ten 
thoufand of the prefent time. 

He was educated, by the care of his mother, at 
Eton; and removed afterwards to King's College, in 
Cambridge. He was feat to parliament in his eighteenth* 
if not in his fixteenth year, and often frequented the 
court of James the Firft. His political and poetical 
life began nearly together. In his eighteenth year he 
wrote the poem that appears firft in his works, on 

* This harfli epithet of Dr. Johnfon mould not be fufferfd to 
pafs without fome obfervation. The r i fin g generation, for whofe ufe 
tiiis Abridgement is effcntially calculated, will probably confider the 
character of. Hampden as lefs opprobrious, than the able critic (but 
certainly notunbiaffed man) has here represented it. Perhaps pofterity 
will rather conuder Hampden as the ftrenuous, yet temperate aflertor 
of the liberties of his country. Clarendon fays, " that Mr. Hampden 
carried himfelf throughout the whole buunefs of the {hip-money witia, 
-fuch fmguUr temper and modify, that he actually obtained more credit 
and advantage by loung it, than the king did fervice by gaining it." 

" In fuch refpeft is the memory of Hampden ftill held by his grateful 
countrymen, that fome years ago, one of his defcen4ants being de- 
ficient in an account of public money, he was exonerated from ike 
debt due to government by an a& of parliament, particularly expref- 
Gng, that it was for the Jervices his ilkiftrioua relation had done to his 
country, that this mark of favour was (hewn to him." — Skwaxo's 

An£CDOT1» Of Dl*TIN$UI4HEl> PlASQNS, Vol. III. P*g€ 276. 
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" The Prince's Efcape at St. Andero," a piece in which 
his verification was fuch as it appears in his laft per- 
ft>rmancf6. 

His next poem is fuppofed to be " The Addrefs to the 
Queen," written in his twentieth year, and we have 
lio date of any other poetical proau&ion before that 
which the murder of the Duke of Buckingham oc- 
cafioned. # 

Waller, although rich by inheritance, *took care 
early to grow richer by marrying Mrs. Banks, a great 
heirefs in the City. Having brought him a fon, who 
died young, and a daughter, who was afterwards mar- 
ried to Mr. Dormer, of Oxfordlhire, fhe died in 
child-bed, and left him a widower of about five and 
twenty. 

Being too young to refift beauty, he found himfelf 
captivated by the Lady Dorothea Sydney, eldeft daugh- 
ter of the Earl t of Leicefter, whom he courted by all 
the poetry in which SachariJJa is celebrated. She, 
however, rejected his addrefles, it is faid, with difdafn, 
and married in 1636 the Earl of Sunderland, who died 
at Newberry in the king's caufe. *In her old age* 
meeting with Waller, fhe afked him when he would 
again write fuch verfes upon her ; " when you are as- 
young, madam," faid he, " and as handfome as you 
were then*." 

It 



* The marriage of SacharifTa to Lord Sunderland, "which took 
filaceat Pjenshujut, the ancient feat of the Sydney family, in Kent, 
produced from Waller the following letter, which he addreifed to- 
Lady Lucy Sydney, the fitter of SacharifTa. \\ e infert it here as one of 
the prettieft pieces of gallantry and mod elegantly turned compli- 
ments we ever met with.' 

'* Madam, 

'* IN this common joy at Penfhurft, I know none to- 
*rhom complaints may come lefs unfeafonable than to your ladyfliip, 
the Lofs of a bedfellow being almoft equal to that' of a miftrefs ; and 
therefore you ought at Icaft to pardon, if you confent not to the im- 
precation* 
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It is eolle&ecf from the verfes written at Pcnfliufft, 
that he diverted his difappointment by a voyage ; but 
Johnfon appears to think it- more likely, " that he 
^mufed himfelf with forming an imaginary fcene, than 
that fo important an incident, as a vilit to America, 
ihould have been left floating in conjectural probability .'* 

From his twenty-eighth to his thirty-fifth year he 
wrote hiVpieces.on " the Reduction of SaHee; on the 
Reparation of St. Paul's; to the King, on his Navy; the 
Panegyric on the Queen Mother; 'the two Poems to 
the Earl of Northumberland; and, perhaps, others, of 
which die time cannot be difcovered." 

When he had loft all hopes of SachariJJa y he looked, 
round him for an eafier conqueft, and gained a lady of 
the family of Brefie, or Breaux, by whom he had five? 
fons and eight daughters, 

p recations of the defer ted, which juft Heaven no ' doubt will hear.— > 
May my lady Dorothy, if we may yet call her fo, fuffcr as much, and 
have the like paflion for this young lord, w hum (he has preferred t<* 
the reft of mankind, as others have had for her ; and may his love* 
before the year go about, make her tatte of the firft curfe impofed upon 
womankind, the pains of becoming a mother. — May her firft born 
be none of her own fex, nor fo like her, but that he may rcfemble her 
lord as much as herfelf. — May (he, that always affected iilence and re- 
tired oefs, have the houfe filled with the noife and number of her chil- 
dren, and hereafter of her grandchildren; and then" may me arrive at 
that great curfe, fo much declined by fair Jadies, old age; may (he 
live t6 be very old, and yet feem young ; be told fo by herglafs, anil 
have no aches to inform her of the truth ; and when (he (hall appear to 
be mortal, may her loid not mourn for her, but go hand in hand with 
her to that place, where, we are told, there is no marrying nor giving 
in marriage, that being there divorced, we all may have an equal in* 
terefl in her again 1 My revenge being immortal, I wifh all this may be* 
fal her poftcrity to the world's end, and afterwards ! — To you, Madam, 
T wifh all good things, and that this lofs may, in good time, be hap- 
pily fupphed with a more conftant bedfellow of the other. fex< 
Madam, I humbly kifs your hands, and beg pardon for this troiblc* 

from 

« Your" Lady (hip's t 

«* Moft humble Servant, 

" JSJHiONX) WALLER.* 
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. At the time the parliament was called, in 1640, ft ap- 
-peared that his political charadter had not beenmiftakeri, 
the courtiers imagining him hoftile -to them, from his 
being confidered as the kinfman of Hampden. The 
king's demand of a fupply induced Waller to deliver a 
moft vehement fpeech, the great pofition of which was, 
that grievances ought to be redreffed before fupplies 
are granted. 

In the long parliament, which, unhappily for the 
nation, met Nov. 3, 1640, he reprefented Agmon- 
defham the third time. Although a fupporter of the 
discontented party, he did not, however, adopt all their 
.opinions. When the great queftion, whether episco- 
pacy ought to be aboiifhed, was debated, he fpoKc 
jainft the innovation fo coolly, fo reafonably, and fo 
irmly, that we are forry our narrow limits will not 
permit us to infert the fpeech. 

It cannot but be wifhed, that he who could fpeak fo 
■Well had been able to a£t with fpirit and uniformity. 
. When the commons began to fet the royal authority 
fct open defiance, Waller is faid to have withdrawn 
from the Jioufe, and to have returned with the king** 
permiffion; and when the king fat up -his ftandard, he 
fent him. a thoufand broad pieces. He continued, how* 
ever, to fit in the rebellious conventicle, butfpoke with 
great freedom againft the fenfe and fpirit of the houfe. 

The engagement known by the name of Waller'i 
plot was now difcovered, when he, together with his 
brother-in-law, Tomkyns, was apprehended. Waller, 
it is faid, was fo confounded with fear, that he made a 
humiliating confeflion of all he knew of the bufinefs, 
accufed the Earl of Portland, and Lord Conway, ay 
fco-operating in the tranfa&ion ; and teftified, that the 
Earl of Northumberland had declared himfelf difpofed 
in favour of any attempt that might check the violence 
of the parliament, and reconcile them, to the lung; 

3T» 
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The Eafl of Portland and Lord Conway denied the 
charge, and, no teftimony hut Waller's appearing 
againft them, were, after a long imprifonment, admitted 
to bail. Tomkyns was hanged at his own door. The 
Earl of Northumberland being " too great for profe- 
cution," as Johnfon terms it, was only once examined 
before the lords. 

" Waller, though confefledly," fays Clarendon, 
«* the moil guilty, with incredible di Simulation affedfced 
fuch a remorfe of conscience, that his trial was put off, 
out of chriftian companion, till he might recover his 
underftanding." When brought before the houfe, he 
confeffed and lamented, and fubmltted, and implored.—- 
He was, however, expelled the commons, and after- 
wards tried by a council of war, condemned, and re* 
prieved by Eflex ; but after a year's imprifonment, in 
which time refentment grew lefs acrimonious, paying 
a fine of 10,0001.' he was permitted to recolleft himfey 
in another country. 

For the place of his exile he chofe France, and (laid 
fome time at Roan, where his daughter Margaret Was 
born, who was afterwards his favourite and his amanu- 
enfis. He then removed to Earis, where he lived with 
great fplendour and hofpitality ; and from time to time 
amufed himfelf with poetry, in. which he fometimes 
fpeaks of the rebels, and their ufurpation,"in the natural 
language of an honeft man. 

At laft it became neceffary, for his fupport, to fell 
his wife's jewels ; and being reduced^ as he faid, at laft 
to the rump-jewel^ he folicited, from Cromwell, per- 
miffion to return, and obtained it by the intereft of Co- 
lonel Scroop, to whom his fitter was married. Upon 
the remains of his fortune he lived at Hall Barn, a houfe 
built by himfelf very near to Beaconsfield, where his 
mother refided. His mother, though related to Crom- 
well and Hampden, was zealous for the royal caufe, 
and ufed tojeproachCwfiW«U wbejacver be vifited her • 

be 
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he, in return, would throw a napkin at her, and fay "he 
would not difhute with his aunt ) but finding, in time r 
that fhe a&ed for the king as well as talked, he made 
her a prifoner to her own daughter in her owji houfe. 
- Cromwell, now Protector, received Waller as his 
kinfman to familiar converfation. Waller, as he ufed 
to relate, found him fufRciently verfed in ancient hiftory % r 
and when any of his enthufiaftic friends came to advife . 
or confult him, he could fometimes overhear him dif- 
courfing in the cant of the times; but when he re- 
turned he would fay, " Cqufin Waller, I muft talk to* 
thefe men in their own way ;" and renewed the com-* 
mon ftyle of converfation. 

He repaid the protector for his favours (1654) by the 
famous Panegyric, which has always been confidered 
as the firfli of his poetical productions. In the poem: 
on the war -with Spain are fome pafTages at leaft equal- 
to the beft parts of the panegyric ; and in the conclu- 
fion, the poet ventures yet a higher flight of flattery,, ~ 
by recommending royalty to Cromwell and the nation- 
Cromwell, although very defirous of adding the title to 
the power of monarchy, was frill afraid of realizing hia 
wiflies, When, therefore, a deputation was folemnly 
fent to invite him to the crown, he, after a long con-, 
ference, refufed it ; but he is faid to have fainted in his 
coach when he parted from them. 

The poem on the death of the Prote&or, feems to 
have been dictated by real veneration for his memory. 
Soon after, the Restoration fupplied him with another 
fubjecT: ; and he exerted his imagination, his elegance, 
and his melody, with equal alacrity for Charles the 
Second. It is not poflible to read, without fome con- 
tempt and indignation, poems of the fame author, 
ajcribing the higheft degree oi /tower andjiiety to Charles 
the Firft; then transferring the fame flower djAjiiety to 
Oliver Cromwell ; now inviting Oliver' to take the 
crown; aud^ then congratulating. Charles the Second on 
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liis recovered right. Neither Cromwell nor Charles 
could value his teftimony as the effedfc of convi&ion, 
or receive his praifes as effufions of reverence ; they 
could confider theni but as the labour of invention, and 
the tribute of dependance. 

llie Congratulation ;was confidered as inferior, in 
poetical merit, to the Panegyric ; and it is reported, that 
when the king told Waller of the difparity, he an- 
fwered, "Jiocts fuccecd better in fidiion, than in truth." 

In the hrft parliament fuminoned by Charles the Se- 
cond, (March 8, 1661.) Waller fat for Haflings s in 
Suffex,- and ferved, in different places, in all the par- 
liaments of that reign. His wit led him into the beft 
company, and although he drank water he was ena- 
bled, by his fertility of mind, to brighten the mirth of 
Bacchanalian aflemblies ; and Mr. baville faid, that n§ 
man in England Jhould .keeji him company without drink, 
hut Ned Waller. 

" In parliament he was," fays Burnet, " the de- 
light of the houfe, and, though old, faid the livelieft 
things of any among them." His abilities difplayed 
rather fallies of gaiety than cogency of argument. 

He was of fuch consideration that his remarks were 
circulated and recorded. When the Duke of York's 
influence was high, both in Scotland and England, " it 
drew," fays Burnet, " a lively refle&ion from Waller, 
the celebrated wit. He faid, the houfe of commons had 
refolved that the duke fhould not reign after the king's 
death ; but the king, in oppofition to them, had refolved 
that he fhould reign even in his life." 

In the year 1665, he afked from the king the Pro- 
voftfhip of Eton College, which was granted; but Cla- 
rendon refufed to put the feal, alledging that it could 
be held only by a clergyman. To this oppofition is 
imputed the violence ana acrimony with which Waller 
joined Buckingham's fa&ion in the profecution of 
Clarendon. A year after the chancellor's banifhmenr, 
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another vacancy gave him encouragement for another 
petition, which the king referred to the council, who, 
after hearing the queftion argued by lawyers for three 
days, determined that the office could be held only by a 
clergyman, according to the a& of conformity, fincc 
the provoft had always received inftitution, as for a 
patronage, from the Bifhbps of Lincoln. The Icing 
then faid he could not break the law which he had 
made. 

At the Acceffion of King James (in 1685) he was 
chofen for parliament, being then fourfcore, at Saltafh 
in Cornwall, and wrote "A prefage ofthedownfal of the 
Turkifh empire." It is remarked by his commentator, 
Fenton, that in reading Taffo, he had early imbibed a 
veneration for the heroes of the holy war, and a zealous 
enmity to the Turks, which never left him. 
, James treated him with kindnefs and familiarity. 
One day, taking him into the clofet, the king afked hini 
how he liked one of the piihires. " My eyes," faid 
Waller, " are dim, and I do not know it." The king 
faid it was the .princefs of Orange. "She is," 
" faid Waller, " like the greateft woman in the 
world." The king a iked who that was, and being 
anfwered Queen Elizabeth, " I wonder," laid the 
king, "you fhould think fo; but I muft confefs flie had 
a wife council." " And, fir," faid Waller, " did you 
^ver know a fool chufe a wife one?" 

When the king knew that he was about to marry 
his daughter to Dr. Birch, a clergyman, he ordered a 
French gentleman to tell him, u that the king won- 
dered he could think of marrying his daughter to a 
falling church !" " The king," fays Waller, " does 
me great honour in taking not4ce of my domeftic affairs ^ 
but I have lived long enough to obferve, that this falling 
church has got a trick of rifing again." 

Whether he was privy to any of the tranfa&ions 
which ended in the Revolution, is ngt known. His 
jteir joined the Pri&ce of Orange. 



He now fecmcd to have turned his mind upon pre? 
paration for a future ftate, and therefore confecrated 
his poetry to devotion. The lines which he compofed 
when-^, for age, could neither read nor write, are not in- 
ferior to the effufions of his youth. 

Towards die decline of life he bought a finall houfe, 
with a little land, at Colfhill ; and faid, " he fhould be 
glad to die like the flag, where he was roufed." This, 
however, did not happen. When he was at Beaconf- 
field, he found his legs grow tumid. He went to Windr 
for, where Sir Charles Scarborough then attended the 
kin?, and requeftedhim, as both a friend and aphyfician, 
totellhim"wnat that fwelling meant."— "Sir," anfwered 
Scarborough, " your blood will run no longer.? 
Waller repeated fome lines of Virgil, and went home to 
die. His deceafe happened on die 21 ft of October* 
1687, and he was interred at Beaconsfield. 

" The characters," fays Johnfon, " by which Wal* 
ler intended to diftingutfh his writings, are fprightlinefs 
and dignity ; in bis imaller pieces he endeavours, to be 
gay, in the larger to be great. Of his airy and light 
productions, the chief courfe is gallantry, that attentive 
areverence of female excellence which has defcended to 
us from the Gothic age. As his poems are commonly 
occafional, and his aadrefles perfonal, he was not fo li- 
berally fupplied with grand as with foft images ; for 
beauty is more eafily found than magnanimity. 

"The delicacy wnich he cultivated reftrains him to a 
certain nicety and caution, even when he writes upon 
the flighteft matter. He has, therefore, in his whole 
volume, nothing burlefque, and feldotn any thing lu- 
dicrous or familiar. He feems always to ao his beft* 
though his fubje&s are often unworthy of his 
care. His fubje&s were generally trifling, and his num- 
t>ers not always mufical. His thoughts are foxnetimes 
hyperbolical, and his images unnatural. 

" His fallies of cafual flattery are fometimes elegant 
and happy, as that "In return for the Silver Pen;" and 
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fomctimes empty and trifling, as that " Upon the CvltS 
torn by the Queen." There area few lines " written in the 
Duchefs's Taflb," which he is faid, by Fenton, to have 
kept a fummer under corre&ion. Johnfon gives it as his 
opinion, in oppofition to that of Fenton, that Waller afi- 
Jiears not to have lofl at eighty-two any part of his poetical 
powers. After lamenting that verfe, when applied to the 
purpofes of worfhip, lias not been hitherto attended 
with fuccefs, he again more particularly recurs to the 
poet who is the prefent fubjedt of consideration. 

" As much of Waller's reputation was owed to the 
foftnefs and fmoothnefs of his numbers, it is proper to 
confider thofe minute particulars to which a yerfifier 
xnuft attend. 

u He certainly very much excelled in fmoothnefs 
'moft of the writers who were living when his* poetry 
commenced. The poets of Elizabeth had attained an art of. 
modulation which was afterwards neglefted or forgot- 
ten. Fairfax was acknowledged by him as his model ; 
and he might have ftudied, wi3i advantage, the poem of 
Davies*, which, though merely philofophical, yet fel- 
dom leaves the ear ungratifled. 

" But he "was rather fmooth than ftrong ; of the full 
refounding line, which Pope attributes to Dryden, he 
has given but very ft w examples. The critical decifion 
has given the praife of ftrength to Dehham, and of 
fweetnefs to Waller. 

" His excellence of verification has forae abate- 
ments. He ufes the expletive do very frequently ; and, 
though he lived to fee it almoft univerfally eje&ed, was 
not more careful to avoid it in his laft .compofitions 
than in his firft. Praife had given him confidence ; and - 
finding tne world fatisfied, he fatisfied himfelf. 

* Sir John Davies. The title of the poem-heie alluded to is " Nofcf 
teipfum." 
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M His rhymes are, fometimes, weak words. So is 
found to make the rhyme twice in ten lines, and occurs 
often as a rhyme through his book. 

" His double rhymes, in heroic verfe, have been cen- 
fured by Mrs. Philips, who. was his rival in the tranf- 
lation of Corneille's Pompey; and more faults might be 
found, were not the enquiry below attention. 
* " He fometimes ufes trie obfolete termination of 
verbs, as waxetk, affefteth ; and, fometimes", retains the 
final fyllable of the preterite, as amazed \ fuppofed \ of 
which I know not whether it is not to the detriment of 
our language that we have totally rejected them. 

" Or triplets he is fpafing ; out he did not wholly 
forbear them : of an Alexandrine he has given no ex* 
ample. 

" The general character of his poetry is elegance and 

faiety. He is never pathetic, and vecyr rarely fublime. 
le feems neither to have had a mind much elevated by 
nature, nor amplified by learning. His thoughts are fuch 
as a liberal converfation, and large acquaintance with 
life, would eafily fupply. They had, nowever, then, 
perhaps, that grace of novelty which they are now 
often fuppofed to want, by thofe who, having already 
found them in later books, do not know or enquire who 
produced them firft. This treatment is unjuft. Let 
not the original author lofe by his imitators. 

" Praife, however, fhould be due before it is' given. 
The author of Waller's life afcribes to him the firft 
practice of what iErythraeus, and fome late critics, call 
alliteration* of ufing in the fame verfe many wojds ' 
beginning with the fame letter. But this knack, what- 
ever be its value, was fo frequent among our early 
writers, that Gafcoigne, a writer of the 16th century, 
warns the young poet againft affedting it; and Shakef-, 
peare, in the "Midfummer Night's-Drearo," is fuppofed 
to ridicule- it* 

" Waller 
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" Waller borrows too many of his fentiments and il- 
luftrations from the old mythology, for which it is vain 
to plead the example of the ancient poets ; the deities 
which they introduced fo frequently were confidered 
as realities, fo far as to be received by the imagination, 
whatever fober reafon might even then determine. But 
of thefe images time has tarnifhed the fplendour. A 
fidtion not only detected, but defpifed, can never afford 
a folid bails to any pofition ; though, fometimes, it may 
furnifh a tranfient allufion or flight illuftration. Na 
modern monarch can be much exalted by hearing that 
as Hercules had.his club, he has his navy. 

" But of the praife of Waller, though much may be 
taken away, much will remain; for it cannot be denied 
that he added fomething to our elegance of diction, and 
fpmething to our propriety of thought ; and to him may 
be applied what Taflb faid, with equal fpirit and jufticc 
of himfelf and Guarini, when, having perufed the 
" Paftor Fido," he cried out, " if he had not read 
£minta> he had not excelled it." 

MILTON* 

JOHN MILTON was, by birth, a gentleman, being 
defcended from the proprietors of Milton, .near 
Thame, in Oxfordfhire, one of whom forfeited hi& 
"eftate in the times of York and Lancafter. 

His grandfather John was keeper of the foreft of 
$hotover % a zealous papift, who difinherited his fon be- 
caufe he had forfaken the religion of his anceftors. 

His father John, who was the fon difinherited-, had 
recourfe, for his fupport, to the profeffion of a fcrivener. 
He was a man eminent for his* (kill in mufic, and his 
reputation in his profeffion was fuch, that he grew rich, 

and 
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and retired to an eftate. He married a gentlewoman 
of the name of Gafton, a\yelch family, by whom he 
had two fons, John the poet, and Chriftopher wh« 
ftudied the law ; artd, likewiie, a daughter Anne. 

John, the poet, was bom in his father's houfe, at th© 
Spread Eagle, in Bread Street, Dec. 9, 1608, between 
fix and feven in the morning. His father had him ,in- 
ftrudted, at firft, by private tuition, and then fent him 
to St. Paul's fchool, under the care of Mr. Gill. Ho 
was removed, in the beginning of his 16th year, to 
Chrift College, Cambridge, where he entered a pen^ 
doner Feb.. 12, 1624. 

He was, at this time, eminently rkilled in the Latin 
tongue ; but the produces of his vernal fertility have 
been furpafled by many, and particularly by his con- 
temporary Cowley. 

At fifteen, a date which he ufes till he is fixteen, he 
tranflated, or verfified, two pi alms, 114, and 136, and 
many of his elegies appear to have been written in his 
eighteenth year. Milton is faid to be the firft Eng- 
lishman who, after the revival of letters, wrote Latin 
verfes with claffic elegance. 

He complains of the unkindnefs with which he was 
treated in the univerfity. It is laid, that h« was the laft 
fhident, in either univerfity, that fufFered the public in- 
dignity of corporeal correction, and 'tis certain, for 
what reafon we know not, that he incurred rujiicativi, 
a temporary difmifiion into the country, with, perhaps, 
the lofs of a term. 

Weary, as he declares, of enduring the threats of a ri~ ) 
gorous ma/ler, andfomething elfe, which a temper like his J 
could not undergo, after taking both the ufual degrees, 
that of Bachelor in 1628, and that pf Mafter in 1632, he 
left the Univerfity, with no kiadnefs for its inftitutioiu 
He firft went there with a defign of entering into the 
churchy but in time altered his mind, in confecmence 

of 
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of thinking he could not, with a fafe confcience, fub- 
fcriljeto fome of the articles. 

When he left theuniverfity he. returned to his father, 
then residing at Horton in Buckinghamshire, with 
whom he lived five years; in whi£h time he is faid to 
have read all the week and Latin writers. About 
this period he wrote "the Mafque of Comus," which was 
prefented at Ludlow, then the refidence ot the Lord Pre- 
fident of Wales, in 1634, and had the honour of being 
a&ed by the Earl of Bridgewater's fons and daughter. 
His next produ&ion was " Lycidas," an elegy, written 
in 1637; and foon after, it is fuppofed, he wrote his 
" Arcadia." 

In 1638, his mother juft dead, he left England, and 
went firft to Paris. From thence he hailed to Italy, and 
ilaid two months at Florence, where he was much no- 
ticed. At Rome, as at Florence, heftaidonlytwo months, 
a time, as Johnfon expreffes it, " too ftiort for the con- 
templation of learning, policy, or [manners." From 
Rome he pafledon to Naples ; but inftead of extending 
his travels, as he intended, he refolved to Jiaften home, 
hearing of the differences between the king and parlia- 
ment, and being informed of plots laid againft him by 
. the Jefuits, for the liberty of his converiation on reli- 
gion. He came back to Rome, and ftaid there two 
months more, and afterwards went to Florence without 
moleftation. 

From Florence he vifited Lucca, Venice, and Geneva, 
and came home through France, after an abfence of 

r a year and three rribnths. 

I He firft hired a lodging at the houfe of one Ruffel, a 

taylor, in St. Bride's Church Yard, and undertook the 
education of John and Edmund Phillips, his fitter's 
fons. Finding his rooms too little, he took a garden- 
houfe in Alderfgate Street. Here he received more boys 
to be boarded and inftrufted;. for his allowance from 
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tils father not being ample, he thus fupplied his defi- 
ciencies by an honeft and ufeful emplo y ment ; and it 
is faid, that in the art ot education he performed won* 
ders. 

He now began to engage in the controversies of the 
times. In 1641 he published a treatife on Reformation, 
in two books, againft the eftablifhed church, and alfo, 
another refpefting epifcopacy. His next work was 
*' The Reafon of Church Government uiged againft 
Prelacy, by Mr. John Milton, 1642. He publifhedthe 
lame year two-more pamphlets upon the fame queiHon." 
His father, after Reading was taken by Effex, came 
to refide in his houfe,. and his fchool increafed. At 
Whitfuntide, in his thirty- fifth year, he married Mary, 
the daughter of Mr. Powell, a juftice of the peace in 
Oxfordfhire. He brought her to town with him, where, 
however, fhe did not remain above a month, before ftie 
requefted to return to her friends, which was granted, 
upon a promife of her coming back at Michaelmas, * 
"This, however, when the time came, fixe had no in- 
clination to do ; and, after fome vain attempts to make 
her comply, Milton foon determined to repudiate her 
for difobedience. The lady and her relations now 
found that he was not an unrefifting fufferer of injuries, 
and therefore fefolved to endeavour a re-union, which 
was firft effected in the houfe of one Blackborough, his, 
relation, in the lane of St. Martin's-le-Grand, where at 
one of his ufual vifits he was furprifed to fee his wife 
come from another room, and implore forgivenefs oa 
her knees. He refilled her intreaties for a while, but 
by the interceffion of friends, on both fides, a reconci- 
liation foon took place. It were injurious to omit, that 
Milton afterwards received her father and her brothers 
in his own houfe, when they were diftreffed with other 
royalifls. 

He publifhed about the fame time his " Areopagitica, 
-£'4peechof Mr. John Milton for the liberty of unlicenfed 

printing;" 
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f>rinting;" and not long after, in the year 1645, a col- 
e&ion of his Latin and Englifh poems appeared, in 
which the "Allegro and Penferofo," with fome others, 
were publifhed. 

' He had taken a large houfe in Barbican for the recep-* 
tion of fcholars, but finding there was no great increafe 
to his number, about the time the army was new mo- 
delled (1645) he removed to a fmaller one in Holborn^ 
which opened backward into Lincoln's-Inn Fields. He 
is not known to have publifhed any thing afterwards 
till the king's death, when, finding his murderers con- 
demned by thepreft>yterians,he wrote a treatife to juftify 
it. He made " Some Remarks on the Articles of Peac* 
bet w een Ormond and the Iri fh Rebels, ' 'and was fufpe&ed 
of having interpolated the book called IconBafiIite,which 
\ % the council of ftate, to whom he was now made Latin 
Secretary, employed him to cenfure, by inferring a prayer 
taken from " Sidney's Arcadia," and imputing it to the 
king. Dr. Birch was inclined to think that the regi- 
cides were the forgers of it. 

Charles II. being now fheltered in Hoi land, employed 
Salmafius, profeftor of polite learning at Leyden, t* 
write a defence of his father and of monarchy, and Mil- 
ton was required to pen a fufficient anfwer, which he 
perfoimed (1651) in fuch a manner, that Hobbes de- 
clared himfelf unable to decide whofe language was 
beft, or whofe arguments were worft. Milton, when 
he undertook this anfwer, was weak of body, and dim 
of fight; but his will was forward, and what was 
wanted in health was fupplied by zeal. He was re- 
warded with a thoufand pounds, and his book was 
• much read. This fuccefs is faid to have fhortened 
; Salmafius's life, for he died at the Spa, September 3, 
1653. 

' Milton had now been blind for fome time, but his 

vigour of intellect was fuch, that he was ftill able 

to discharge his office. After continuing his contro- 
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\ verfies for fome time, he at laft gave himfelf up to hit 

\ private ftudies, and his civil employment. 

f Being now forty-feven years old, and feeing himfelf 

* difencumbered from external interruption, he planned 
three great works for his future employment — An 
Epic Poem, the Hiftory of his Country, and a Dictionary 

i of the Latin tongue. The latter was left in a very im- 
perfect ftate at his death, and the hiftory flopped at the 
Conqueft. 

For the fubjecl: of his epic poem, after much delibe- 
ration, long chujing and beginning late, he fixed upon. 
" Paradife-; Loft." It feems, by fome fketches of 
poetical projefts left in manufcript, and to be feen at a 
library at Cambridge, that he had digefted his thoughts 

• " on this fubjecl: into one ofthofewild dramas which 

were anciently called myfteries; and Philips has feen 
what he terms part of a tragedy, beginning with the 
firft ten lines of Satan's addrels to the Sun. They were, 
however, very imperfedt rudiments of " Paradife Loft." 
While his greater defigns were advancing, he amufed 
himfelf, as well as he could, with little productions. 
He fent to the prefs (1658) a manufcript of Raleigh 
called " the Cabinet Council ;" and next year grati- 
• fied his ^malevolence to the clergy by a* " Treatife of 

^ Civil Power in Ecclefiaftical Cafes,- and the Means of 
removing Hirelings out of the Church." 

Oliver Cromwell was now -dead; Richard, his 
fon, was conftrained to refign, and Milton faw him- 
felf and his caufe .in equal danger. The king was 

k evidently approaching with the irreflftible approbation 
of the people. Milton was therefore no longer fecre> 

^ tary, and was consequently obliged to quit the houfe 
which he held by his office, and thought it convenient 
to feek fome fhelter by hiding himfelf for a time in 

[ Bartholomew, Clofe, by Weft SmithfieldL 

^ .The king promifed to: admit into art aft of oblivion 

all, except thofe whom the parliament would object to ; 
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and the parliament doomed none to capital puniflimenft 
but thofe who had immediately co-operated in the 
murder of the king* Milton was certainly not one of 
them ; he had only juftified what they had done. The 
publication of the A&. of Oblivion put him in the fame 
condition with his fellow-fubje£bs. 

He removed to Jewin-ftreet, near Alderfgate-ftreetr; 
And being blind; and by no means wealthy, he wanted a 
domeftick companion and attendant ; and therefore, by 
•the recommendation of Dr. Paget, married Elizabeth 
Minfhul, of a gentleman's family in Chefhire, proba- 
bly without a fortune* 

From this time he devoted himfelf entirely to poetry 
and literature, and after publishing the year following, 
(1661) "Accidence commenced Grammar," for the ufe 
of Children, although he was then writing " Paradife 
Loft," he took a houfe in the Jrtil/ery^waJk, leading to 
Bunhill-fields, the mention of which concludes the re- 
gifter of Milton*s removals and habitation. 

He was now bufied by " Paradife Loft," which it 
16 fuppofed was reduced to its prefent form about the 
time (i655) when he finiflied his difpute with the de- 
fenders of the king. He long before had promifed to 
adorn his native country by Tome great performance ; 
but while he was obliged to divide his time between his 
private ftudies, and affairs of ftate, his poetical laboup 
muft have been often interrupted. 
. Being driven from all public ftations, he was con- 
fefiedly and vifibly employed upon his poem. — He was 
•obliged, when he had compofed as many lines as his 
memory would conveniently retain, to employ fome 
friend in writing them* This gave opportunity to ob- 
fervations and reports. 

Philips, who went from time to time to vifithimu 
and had the perufal of the poem as it went on, afked 
the reafon, as the fuinmer came on, of his not being 
ihewn any for a confiderable time.-— Milton declared 

• • " that 
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u that his vein never happily flowed but from the 
autumnal equinox to the vernal." 

Richardfon relates, " that he would fometimes be 
awake whole nights, hut not a verfe could he make; 
and on a fudden his poetical faculty would rufh upon; 
him with an impetus or arflrum % and his*, daughter was 
immediately called to fecure what came. At other 
times he would di&ate perhaps forty lines in a breath* 
and then reduce them to half the number," — " That- 
•Milton called for his daughter (fays Johnfon) to fecure 
what came j may be queftioned ; for unluckily it hap-* 
pens to be known, that his daughters were never taught 
to write." 

Milton has told us, that he compofed much of his 
poem in the night and morning, and that he poured 
out with great fluency his unpremeditated verfe. At 
what particular times of his life the feveral parts of his 
work were written, cannot now be known The begin-? 
ning of the third book fhews that he had loft his fight ; 
and the introduction to the feventh, that the return of 
the king had clouded him with difcountenance, and 
that he was offended by the licentious feftivity of the 
Reftoration. There are no other internal notes of 
time. 

When the plague (1665) raged in London, he took 
refuge at Chalfont, in,JEffex; where Elwood, who had 
taken the houfe for him, firft faw a complete copy 
of " Paradife Loft," and having perufed it, faid to him, 
4i Thou haft faid a great deal upon * Paradife Loft £ 
what haft thou to fay upon Paradife Found?" 

Next year, when the danger of infection had ceafed, 
he returned to Bunhiil Fields, and defigned the publica- 
tion of his poem. A licenfe was granted, though ob- 
jections were made to particular paffages, and among 
them, to the fimile of the fu^i eclipfed in the firft book. 
He fold his copy, April 27, 1667, to Samuel Simmons, 
for an immediate payment of five pounds, with a ftipu- 
lation to receive five«fttpnd$ pore when 1300 fhould 

C2 be 
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be fold of the firft edition ; and again five pounds after 
the fale of the fame number of the fecond edition, and 
another five pounds after- the feme fale of the third. 
None of the three editions were to be extended beyond 
fifteen hundred copies. 

The firft edition was of ten books, in a fmall quarto* 
The titles wei*e varied from year to year; and an ad*- 
vertifement and the arguments or the books were 
emitted in fome copies, and inferted in others* 
• The fale gave him in two years a right to his fe- 
cond payment, for which the receipt was figned April 
26, 1669. The fecond edition was not given till- 1674; 
it was printed in fmall octavo ; and - the number of 
books was inoreafed to twelve, by a divifion of the 
Jeventh and tenth; and fdme other fmall improvements 
were made The third edition was publifhed in 1678 ; 
and the widow, to whom the copy was then to devolve, 
fold all her claims to Simmons for eight pounds, ac- 
cording to her receipt given Dec. 21, 1680. Simmons 
had already agreed to transfer the whole right to Bra- 
bazon Aylmer, for twenty-five pounds; and Aylmer 
fold to Jacob Tonfon half, Auguft 17, 1.683, and half 
March 24, 1690, at a price considerably enlarged. 

The flow fale and tardy reputation of this poem, 
have been always mentioned as evidences of negle&ed 
merit;' but Dr. Johnfon appears to think, cqnfidering 
the ftate of literature of that time, reading not being 
then a general amufement as it is at prefent, that the 
fale of thirteen hundred copies in .two years, was an un- 
common example of the prevalence of genius. 

Three years after his " Paradife Loft," (1670) he 
publifhed his " Hiftory of England," comprifing* the 
whole fable of Geoffry of Monmouth, and- continued 
to the Norman invafion. The fame year were printed 
«' Paradife Regained," and " Samfon Agoniftes," a 
tragedy, written in imitation of the ancients, and never 
deiigned by the author for the ftage. 

- " What 
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"When Milton {hewed " Paradife Regained'' to Eh 
, wood, " This," faid he, " is owing, to you ; for yoti 
put it in my head by the queftion you put to me at 
Chalfont, ygich otherwife I had not thought of." 

His laft poetical offspring was his favourite. Hd 
could not, as Elwood relates, endure to hear " Paradife 
Loll" preferred to " Paradife Regained." 

He now compofed a book of logic, for the initiation 
of ftudents in philofophy ; and publifhed (1672) " Ar- 
ris Lpgicae plenior inftitutio ad Petri Rami methodum 
concinnata : that is, A new Scheme of Logic, accord- 
ing to the Method of Ramus." He alfo publiflued " A 
Treatife of True Religion, Herefy> Schifm, Toleration, 
and the Bed Means to prevent the Growth of Popery.** 
" In the laft years of his life he reprinted his juvenile 
poems, and fent to the prefs a collection of familiar 
epiftles in Latin. When he had attained his 66th year, 
the gout, with which he had been long tormented, pre* 
vailed over the enfeebled powers of nature, and he died, 
by a quiet andfllent expiration, about the 10th of No- 
vember 1674, at his houfe in Bunhill-fields ;,and was 
buried next his father in the chancel of St. Giles's at 
Cripplegate, his funeral being very fplendidly arid nu- 
. meroufly attended. A, monument has been ere&ed in 
Weftminfter Abbey " to the author of Paradife Loft," 
by Mr. Benfon. - 

" Milton has the reputation of having \>ezn in his 

?routh eminently beautiful, io as to have been called the 
ady of his college. His hair, which was of light 
brown, parted at the fore -top, and hung down upon his 
ihoulders, according to the pifture which he has given 
of Adam. He was however not of the heroic fta- 
ture, but rather below the middle fize, according to 
Mr. Richardion, who mentions him as having nar- 
rowly efcaped from being Jbcrt and tLtck. He was vi- 
■gorous arid active, and delighted in the exercile of the 
(word, in which he is related to have been eminently 
flulfui.* His weapon was, I believe, not the .rapier, but 
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^the back-fword, of which he recommends the ufe in hi* 
book on Education. 

u His eyes are faid never to have been bright; but if 
he was a dextrous fencer, they muft have been once 
quick. *° 

" His literature was unqueftionably great. He read 
all the languages, which are confidered either as learned 
or oolite; Hebrew,' with its two dialers, Greek, Latin, 
Italian, French^ and Spanifh. In Latin his (kill was 
fuch as places him in the firft rank of writers and cri- 
tics ; and he appears to have cultivated Italian with 
uncommon diligence. The books in which his 
daughter, who ufed.to read to him, reprefented him as 
•moft delighting, after Homer, which he could almoft re- 
peat, were "Ovid % s Metamorphofes," and "Euripides." 

" Of die Englifh poets he fet moft value upon Spen- 
fer, Shakefpeare, and Cowley. Spenfer was appa- 
rently his favourite. Shakefpeare he may eafily 
be fuppofed to like, with every other fkilful reader ; 
but I fhould not have expefted that Cowley, whofe 
ideas of excellence were fo different from his own, 
would, have had much of his approbation. His cha- 
racter of Dryderi, who fometimes vifited him, was, 
that he was a good rhymift, but no poet." 
• r Dr. Johnfon condemns his theological opinions, and 
lays, " that we know rather what he was not, than 
what he was. He was not of the church of Rome ; 
ht was not of the church of England." His political 
notions were thofe of an acrimonious and furly re- 
publican. 

Of his juvenile performances Dr. Johnfon places 
the " Mafque of Comus," as the firft in merit. Our 
limits, will not permit us to inferthis criticifms on th$ 
whole of the produ&ions of the poet before us. — We 
fhall therefore come immediately to what he fays of 
Milton's grand work, " Paraaife Loft" — and even 
here, the gr^at extent to which his minute investigation 

of 
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cf this poem leads him, neceffarily confines us to a few 
of the moft (hiking and important paffages, fudi as we> 
think will fuffice to give the reader a jiift infight into 
the general opinion which the critic entertains- of the 
produ<SHon in the aggregate. 

** Wkh refpe& to defign (fays he) it may claim the 
firft place, and with refpect to performance the fecond, 
amon g the productions of the human mind. 

*' The chara&eriftic quality of his poem i« fubli- 
mity. He fometimes defcends to the elegant, but his 
element is the, great. He can occafionally inveft him* 
felfwith grace; but his natural port is gigantic lofti- 
nefs. Htscan pleafe when pleafure is required; but 
it is his peculiar power to aftonifh. 

" He feems to be well acquainted with his own 

fenius, and to know what it was that Nature 
ad bellowed upon him more bountifully than upoty 
others ; the power of difplaying the vaft, illuminating - 
tjie fplendidj enforcing the awful, darkening the gloo- 
my, and aggravating the dreadful. He therefore chofe 
a iubjeft on which too much could not be faid, on 
which he might tire his fancy without the cenfure or 
■extravagance, 

**■ The appearances of nature, and the occurrences; 
of -life did not fatiate his appetite of greatnefs. To 
paint things as they are, requires, a minute attention* 
and employs the memory more than the fancy. Mil- 
ton's delight was to fport in the wide regions of poflir 
ability ; reality was a icene too narrow for his mind. 
He fent Hs faculties out upon difcovery, into worlds; 
where only imagination can travel, ana delighted to. 
form new modes of exiftence, and furnifli lentimen^ 
and a£tion to fuperior beings, to trace the counfels. of 
hell, or accompany the choirs of heaven. 

" But lie could not always be in other worlds : he 
fnuft fometimes revifit earth, and tell of things vifible 
and known. When he cannot raife wonder bv thf 
fublimity of his mind, he gives delight by its fertility. 
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*' Whatever be his fubjeft, he never fails to fill the 
imagination. But his images and descriptions of the 
fcenes or operations of nature do not feem to be always 
copied from original forms, nor to have the freftinefs, 
racinefs, and energy / of immediate obfervations. He 
faw Nature, as Dryden expreffes it, through the f fie c- 
fades of books : and on moft occafions calls learning to 
his . affiftance. The garden of Eden brings to his 
mind«the vale of Enna, where Proferpine was gathering 
flowers. Satan makes his way through fighting ele- 
ments, like Argo between the Cyanean rocks, or tjlyffes. 
between the two Sicilian whirlpools, when he fhunned 
Charybdis on the larboard. The mythological allufions 
haye been juftly cenfured, as not being always ufed 
with notice of their vanity, but they contribute variety 
to the narration, and produce an alternate exercife of 
the memory and the fancy. 

" His fimilies are lefs numerous, and more various, 8 
than thofe of his predeceflbxs. But he does not con- 
. fine himfelf within the limits of rigorous comparifon : 
his great excellence is amplitude, and he expands the 
adventitious image beyond the dimenfions which the 
occafion required. Thus, comparing the fhield of 
Satan to the orb of the moon, he crowds the imagina- 
tion with the difcovery of the telefcope, and ail the 
wonders which the telefcope difcovers." 

"Whatever be done, however, the poet is always 
great. Our progenitors, in their firft ftate, converfed 
with angels; even when folly and fin had degraded 
them, they had not in their humiliation the port of 
mean Juitors ; and they rife again to reverential regard, 
when we find that their prayers were heard. 
~ " As human paflions did hot enter the world before 
the. fall, there is in the " Paradife Loft" little oppor- 
tunity for the pathetic ; but what little there, is has not; 
been loft. That paflion which is peculiar to rational 
nature, the anguifli arifing from the coufcioufnefs of 
tranfgreffion, and the horrors attending the fenfe of Ae 
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divine difpleafifre, are veryjuftly defcribed, and forci- 
bly imprefled. But the paffions are moved only on 
one occafion ; fublimity is the general and prevailing 
quality in this poem; fublimity varioufly modified* 
fometimes defcriptive, fometimes argumentative. 

" The defers and faults of " Paradife Loft," fqr 
faults and defects every work of man muft have, it is 
the bufinefs of impartial criticifm to difcover. As, in, 
difplaying the excellence of Milton, I have not made 
long quotations, becaufe of fele&ing beauties there 
had been no end, I fhall in the fame general manner 
mention that which feems to deferve cenfure ; for what 
Englifhman can take. delighf intranferibing paffages.* 
which/ if they leffen the deputation of Milton, diminifb. 
in fome degree the honour of our country?" 

Disclaiming all intention of. noticing often verbal 
.inaccuracies, Dr. Johnfon thus proceeds: — 

" The plan of " Paradife Loft" has this incon- 
venience, that it comprifes neither human adtions, nor 
human manners. The man and woman who acl: and 
fuffer, are in a ftate which no other man or woman 
ean ever know. The reader finds no tranfa&ion in 
which he can be~ engaged; beholds no condition in 
which he can by any effort of imagination place him- 
felf ; he has, therefore, little natural curiofity or fym~ 
pathy." " 

In the Poem itfelf, there is ""a full difplay of the 
united force of ftudy and genius ; of a great accumu- 
lation of materials, with judgement to digeft, and fancy 
to combine them : , Milton was able. to (elecT: from na~ 
ture, or from ftory, from ancient fable, or from mo- 
dern fcience, whatever could illuftrate or adorn his 
thoughts. An accumulation of knowledge impreg- 
nated his mind, fermented by ftudy, and fublimed by 
imagination. 

" It has been therefore faid, without an indecent , 
hyperbole, . by one of his encomiafts., that in reading. 
"Paradife Loft" we read a book of univerlal knowledge. 
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But original deficience cannot befupplied. The 
Want of hum an intereft is always fe lt. " Paradife 
*Luft n 'fs wnt Of Ihe booKS which the reader admires 
siftdlays down, and forgets to take up again. Its pe- 
rufal is a duty rather {fan fi pl^f"?:- We read Mil-, 
ton for inftru&ion, retire harraffed and overburdened,, 
and Look elfewherefbrj^creatiqn ; w^jdeigrt our maf- 
^ter, and feek forcompanions.'' 
s Another inconvenience of Milton's defign is, that it 
I requires the defcrifition of what cannot be defcribed y the 
j agency offpirits> and proves, in a variety ot inftances,. 
\ihat the confujion of fpirit and matter which pervades 
)the whole narration of the war of heaven, fills it with in- 
f xongruity, 

1 " Milton*! Allegory of Sin arid Death is undoubt- 
edly faulty. Sin is indeed the mother of death, and 
may be allowed to be the portrefs of hell ; but when 
they flop the journey of Satan, a journey defcribed as 
real, and when death offers him battle, the Allegory is 
broken. That iin and death fhoukl have fhewn the 
way to hell might have been allowed, but thejr 
cannot facilitate the paffage by building a bridge^ 
becaufe the difficulty of Satan's paffage is defcribed as 
real and fenfible, and the bridge ought to be only figura- 
tive. The hell affigned to the rebellious fpints is de- 
fcribed as not lefs local than the refidence of man. It 
is placed in fome diflant part of fpace feparated from 
the regions of harmony and order by a chaotick wafle 
and an unoccupied vacuity ; but fin and death worked 
up a mole of aggregated foil, cemented with afphaltus, a 
work too bulky for ideal architects. 

" This unfkilful Allegory appears to me one of the . 
greateft faults of the poem ; and to this there was no 
temptation, but the author's opinion of its beauty." 

' After pointing out fome obje&ions to the conduft of 
the narrative,* the critic clofes hi* examination of 
" Paradife Loft" in thefe words : 

" Such 



m Such are the limits of that wonderful performance 
•* Paradife Loft ;" which he who can put in balance 
"with its beauties muft be confidered not as nice but as 
dull, as lefs to be cenfured for want of candour than 
pitied for want of fenfibility." 

Of " Paradife Regained," and " Samfon Agoniftes," 
—-the firft (fays Johnfon) has been too much depre- 
ciated, the latter too much admired. — The whole Criti- 
«ifm finifhes with the following admirable paflage : 

iC The higheft praife of genius is original invention* 
Milton cannot be faid ta have contrived the ftrudure 
df an Epick poem, and therefore muft yield to that 
vigour and amplitude of mind to which all generations* 
muft be indebted for the art of poetical narration, for 
the texture of the fable, the variation of incident, the 
interpofition of dialogue, and all the ftratageflts that 
furprife and enchain attention. But of all the borrow* 
ers from "Homer, Milton is perhaps die leaft indebted* 
He was naturally a thinker for hirafelf, confident of 
his own abilities, and difdainful of help or hindrances 
he did nor refufe admiflion to the thpughts or images 
of his predeceffors, but he did pot feek them. From 
his contemporaries he neither courted norreceiradfup- 
port ; there is in his writings nothing by which the 
pride of other authors might be gratified, or favours 
gained.; no exchange of praife, nor felicitation of.fup- 
port. His great works were performed under difcoua- 
tenance, and in blindnefs; but difficulties vanifhed at his 
touch ; he was born for whatever is arduous, and his 
work is not the greateft of heroic poems, only becaufe 
it is not the firth" 
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THE only accounts .we have of the great author - 
of Hudibras are all of disputable authority. % 

Samuel Butler was bora in the pariih of Strenftiam 
in Worcefterfhire, according to his biographer, ,an. 
unknown writer, in 1 6 1 2 ; but Mr. Longueville, the 
fon of Butler's principal friend, informed the author" 
of the " General Di&ionary," that he was born in. 
1600. . 

His father's condition is varioufly reprefented — One 
mentions him as competently wealthy ; another fays 
he was^an honeft farmer with fome fmall eftate, who 
made a fhift to educate his fon at the grammar fchool 
of Worcefter, under Mr. Henry Bright, from whofe 
care- he removed for a ihort time to Cambridge; but,; 
for want of money, was never made a member of any 
college. The accounts are fo very doubtful refpedring 
him,' that/ it is not certain whether he went to Cam- 
bridgeVojT Oxford. 

He was for fome time, if we credit the author of 
his life, clerk to Mr. Jefferys, of Earl'a Cropmb in 
Worcefterfhire, an eminent juftice of the peace. In 
his fervice he had not only leifure for ftudy, but for 
recreation : his amufements were, mufick and paint- 
ing ; and the reward of his pencil was the friendfhip 
of the celebrated Cooper. 

He was afterwards admitted into the family of the; 
Gountefs of Kent, where he had the ufe of a library ; 
and fo much recommended himfelf to Selden, fteward 
to the Countefs, mat he was often employed by him 
in literary bufinefs. How long he continued in it, and 
why he left it, are, like the other incidents of his life, 
utterly unknown. 

• ■ The 
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The vicimtudes of his condition placed him after- 
wards, in the family bf Sir Samueliaike, one of Crom- 
•well's officers, and he is faid to have written or begun 
his poem at this time. 

When the "king returned, the time came in which 
loyalty hoped for 1 its reward. Butler, however, was 
only made Secretary to the Earl of Carbury, Prefident 
of the Principality of Wales ; who conferred oft him 
the ftewardfhip of Ludlow Caftle, when the court of 
the Marches was revived. 

- In this paf)t of bis life he married Mfs. Herbert, a 
gentlewoman of a good family ; and lived, it is faid, upon 
her fortune, having ftudied the common law, but 
never pra&ifed it. Her fortune, his biographer fays, 
was loft by bad fecurities. 

In 1663 was published the firft part, containing 
three cantos of the poem of Hudibras, which, as Prior 
relates, was made known at court by the tafte and 
influence of the Earl of Dorfet. . When it was known,- 
it was neceffarily admired by all, and by no one more* 
than by the king. 

In 1664* the fecond part appeared; and the writer 
was again praifed. But praife was his whole reward. 
Places and employments of value and credit were pro- 
mised him, but no fuch advantages did he ever obtain* 
There is a report, unfubftantiated by proof, that the 
king once gave him three hundred guineas. 

It is related, that" he wa& Secretary to Villiers Duk^ 
ef Buckingham, when he was Chancellor of Cam** 
bridge, but this is alfo doubted. One thing however is 
-generally alio wed,that however well Butler had deferve«L 

* This muft be a miflake of Dr. Johafon's : for in the " Mer-- 
curius Publicus" for Nov. 20, 1663, is. this tery lingular advertife- 
ment ; M Newly publifhed, The Second Part of Hudibras, by^the 
Author of the Former, which (if pofliblej has outdone the Firft^ 
Sold by John Mcrtiu and Jame* Allcftry, at the Bell, St. Paul's 
Ofeurch Yard,'* JEditqii* ..* 
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of the royal family* by writing his inimitable Hucfi- 
bras, he was at la£ fufftred (a reproach to the court) 
to languish in obfeurity in the greateft diftrefs. Not-, 
withftanding, however, the diicouragement and neg- 
le£t he met with, he publifhed in 1678 the third part* 
which ftill leaves the poem imperfect and abrupt. It" 
cannot be thought ftrange that he Ihould ftop" here,, 
however unexpectedly ; for to write is iufficicntly un- 
jpleafi|ig, and, if his birth be placed right by Mr. Lon- 
gueville, he had now arrived at an age when he might 
* well think it proper to be in jeft no longer. 

He died in L680, and Mr. Longueville buried him 
at his own coft in the church-yard of Covent Garden- 
^.bout fixty years afterwards, Mr. Barber, a printer, 
and Lord Mayor of London, beftowed on him a mo- 
nument in Weftminfter Abbey. 

After his death were publifhed three fmall volumes* 
of his Pofthumous works : and two volumes more have 
teen printed by Mr. Thyer of Manchefler, indubi- 
tably genuine. 

" The poem of Hudibras (fays Dr. Johnfon) isr 
one of thofe compofitions of which a nation may* 
juftly boaft ; as the images which it exhibits are do- 
meftick, the fentiments unborrowed and unexpected,, 
and die ftrain of didfcion original and peculiar.. We 
muft not, however, fuffer the pride which we affume 
as the countrymen of Butler to make any encroach- 
ment upon juftice,uor appropriate thofe honours which, 
others have a right to fhare.. The poem pf Hudibras 
is not wholly Englifh; the original idea is to be found' 
in the hiftory of Don Quixote ; a book to whieff a 
mind of the greateft power may be indebted without 
difgrace." " But," adds the critic, * 

" If unexhauftible wit could give perpetual plea- 
fure, no eye" would ever, leave half-read the work of 
Butler ; for what poet has ever brought fo many re- 
mote images fo happily together? It is fcarcely pof- 

uble 
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fiblc tQ perufe a page without fiftding fome aflbci- 
. ation of linages that was never found before. By the 
firft paragraph the reader is amufed, by the next lie is 
delighted, and by a few more ftrained to aftonifhnient ; 
but aftoniftiment is^ a toilfome pleafure : he is foon 
weary of wondering, and longs to be diverted. 

" Imagination is ufelefs without knowledge: na- 
ture gives in vain the /power of combination, unlefs 
fludy and obfervation fupply materials to be combined. 
Butler's treafures of knowledge appear proportioned 
to his expence: whatever topick employs his mind, 
he {hews himfelf qualified to expand and illuftrate it 
* with all the acceflbries that books can furnifh : he is 
found not only to- have travelled the beaten road, but 
the bye walks of literature ; not only to have taken 
. the general furvey, but to have examined particulars 
with minute infpe&ion. 

" If the French boaft the learning of Rabelais, we 
. need not be afraid of confronting them with Butler." 

Dr. Johnfon, among other obfervations, fays, that 
Hudibras was not a hafty effufion ; and adds, that to 
accumulate fuch a majs offentiments at the call of acci- 
dental dejire or offudden necejjity, is beyond the reach and 
flower of the mojl aftivt and comprchenjive mind. The 
manners of Hudibras, however, being founded . on 
opinions, are temporary and local, and therefore be- 
come every day lefs intelligible and lefs ftriking. 

" The ai&ion of this poem," fays the great critic, 
" is grdfsly familiar, and the numbers purpofely neg- 
lected, except in a few places where the thoughts by 
their native excellence fecure themfelves from viola- 
tion, being fuch as mean language cannot exprefs. 
The mode of verification has been blamed by Dryden* 
.who regrets that the heroick meafure was not rather 
chofen. To t|ie critical fentence of Dryden the higheft 
reverence ^srould be. due, were not his decifions often 

precipitate, 
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precipitate, and Ms opinions immature. When he 
wtfhed to change the meafure, he probably would have 
been willing to change more. If he intended, that 
when* the numbers were heroick the diftion fhould 
ftill remain vulgar, he planned a very heterogeneous 
and .unnatural compofition. If he preferred a general, 
ftatelinefs both of found and words, he can be only 
understood to wifli that Butler had undertaken a dii~ 
Jferent work." 
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<V DRYDEN; 

NOTHING can be known of this great poet be- 
yond what cafual mention and uncertain tradition 
have lupplied. John Dryden was born Auguft 9, 1<53I,. 
at Aldwincle near Oundle, the fon of Erafmus Dry- 
den of Tichmarfh ; who was the third fon of Sir. Eraf- 
mus Dryden, baronet, of Canons Afhby. All thefe 
places are in Northamptonfhire ; but the original flock- 
of the family was in the county of Huntingdon* 

He is reported by his laft biographer, Derrick, to< 
have inherited from his father an eftate of 200 1. a 
year, but Johnfon feems inclined to believe that Der- 
rick was mifinformed. 

From Weftminfter fchool, where he was inftrufted' 
a§ one of the king's fcholars by Dr. Bufby, he was in 
1650 elected to one of the Weftminfter fcholarfhips 
at Cambridge. * 

Of his fchool performances, there has appeared only 
a poem on the death of Lord Haftings ; and at the Uni- 
verfity he does not appear to have been eager of poeti- 
cal diftindUon. He obtained, whatever was the rea* 
ion, ho fellowship in the college, 

I* 
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It was apt till the death of Cromwell, in 1658, that 
he became a publick candidate for fame, by publifh* 
ing Heroick Stanzas on the late Lord Proteclor ; which, 
compared with the vcrfes of Sprat and Waller on the 
fame occafion, were fufficient to raife great expecta- 
tions of the riling poet. 

Dryden, like the other panegyrifls of usurpation, 

changed his opinion, or his prof.fli.on, when the king 

was reftored, and publifhed " Astrea Redux," a 

Jioem on the hafipy rejloration and return of his mojtjacred 

Majejiy King Charles the Second, 

According to the beft information that can be ob- 
tained, in the thirty-fecond year of his life (1663) he 
commenced a writer for the ftage. His rirft piece was 
a comedy called the " Wild Gallant ;" but it was fo 
much difapproved, that he was compelled to recal it, 
and change it from its imperfect ftate-to the form iri 
which it „now appears. In 1664, he publifht d the 
" Rival Ladies," which he dedicated to the Earl of 
Orrery. In this play he made his eflay of dramatick 
rhyme. He then joined with Sir Robert Howard in 
the " Indian Queen," a tragedy in rhyme. The " In- 
dian Emperor" was publifhed in 1667, and is alfo 
written in rhyme, intended for a fequel to Howard's 
** Indian Queen." In this play is the delcription of 
night which Rymer has made famous by preferring it 
to thofe of all other poets. 

In 1667 he publifhed " Annus Mirabilis," the year 
ef wonders, which leems to be one of his moft elaborate 
works. It is written in quatrains, or heroick ftanzas 
of four lines. His " Dialogue on Dramatick Poetry** 
appeared in 1668, in which year he fucceeded Sir 
William Davenant as Poet Laureate " Secret Love, 
or the Maiden Queen," a tragi-comedy, " Sir Martin • 
Marall," a comedy, and " The Temped," an altern- 
ation, in conjunction with Davenant, of Shakeipeare's 
play, made their appearance fucceffively. 

About 
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About the year 1673, after feverely attacking a fuc- 
cefsful play by Eikanah Settle*, appeared trie " Mock 
Aftroioger," a comedy, " Tyrannic Love, or the Vir- 
gin Martyr," a tragedy, in rhyme, and the two parts 
of the " Conqueft of Grenada." Then came " Mar- 
riage Alamode," " The Afiignation, or Love in a 
Nunnery," comedies, and " Amboyna." The re- 
mainder in the following order : " Troilus and Cref- 
fida," altered from Shakefpeare, the " Spanifli Fryar," 
a tragi-comedy, The " Duke of Guife," a tragedy- 
written in conjun&ion with Lee, together with " GEdi- 
pus," w Albion and Albanius," a mufical drama, 
The " State of Innocence and Fall of ^lan," called by* 
the author an opera, but by Johnfon a tragedy in heroick 
rhyme, " Aureng Zebe," a tragedy in rhyme, and which 
appears to be the moft elaborate of all his dramas* 
«' All for Love, or the World well Loft," a tragedy* 
This play is by univerfal confent accounted the work 
in which he has admitted the feweft improprieties of 
ftyle or Character. •* Limberixaro, or the Kind Keeper," 
a comedy, which after the third night was prohibited 
as too indecent for the ftage. " Don Sebaftian," 
cfteemed either the firft <?r iecond of his dramatick 
performances. It was firft a&ed in 1690, after Dry- 
den had for fome years difcontinued writing for 
fee ftage. " Amphytrion" a comedy, and " Cle- 
omenes," a tragedy. It is related in the " Guardian,'* 
that as Dryden came out from the reprefentation of 
the laft play* he was accofted thus by iorae airy ftrip-* 
ling : Had I been left alone with a young beauty, I would 
not have /pent my time like your Spartan : That, Sir, faid 
J)vyden, per haps is truey but give me leave to tell you r 
that you are no hero x After " King Arthur," an opera, 
appeared " Love Triumphant," a tragi-comedy ia 
1694, his laft drama. In his dedication to the Earl of 

* The Emprcft of Morocco* a tragedy. 

Salifbuiyv 
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-Sal/fbury^he mentions the lownefs of fortune to which 
•he has voluntarily reduced him/elf and of which he has 
no reafan to be ajhamed. 

Although author of fuch a number of theatrical- 
pieces, this lownefs of fortune of which he complains, 
.is not fo furprifing, upon confideration, as it may firft 
appear. The profits of the theatre at that time, when 
many claffes of the people were deducted from the 
.audience, were not great; and "the poet had for a long 
time but a fingle night. The firft that had two nights 
was Southern* and the firft that had three was Rowe. 
A play feldom produced him more than a hundred 
pounds by the accumulated gains of the third night, 
the dedication, and the copy. 

His prologues had fuch reputation, that for fome 
time a play was confidered as lefs likely to be well re- 
ceived, if fome of his verfes did not introduce it- The 
.price of a prologue was two guineas, till being afked 
.to write one for Mr. Southern, he demanded three ; 
.U0*,faid he, young man, out of ' difreffteft to yqu, but thfi 
.players have had mygotds too cheap. 

Though his own opinion was, that his genius was 
not dramatic, he had a great confidence in his own 
. fertility ; for he is faid to have engaged, by contrail, 
to furnifh four plays in a year. 

In the year 1671, Buckingham charafterifed him by 
. the name of B ayes in the RehearfallzxA the Earl of Ro- 
chefter, to fupprefs his reputation, took Settle into his 
. protection. However, neither critics nor rivals did 
Dryden much mifchief, unlefs it was that they gained 
from his own temper the power of vexing him, which 
his frequent burfts of refentment give reafon to fuf- 
pe&. The perpetual accufation produced againft him 
was that of plagiarifm, againft which he never at- 
tempted any vigorous defence. 

During the {pace of time he produced fuch a num- 
ber of plays, it may be fuppofed he was fufficiently 

employed; 
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employed; but notwithstanding he found room for 
many other undertakings. He contributed fomething 
to many publications, and in 1680, the Epiftles of 
Ovid being tranflated by the poets of the time, Dry- 
den materially affiftedthe work. 

The following year he became yet more corifpr* 
ciious by uniting politics with poetry in the memora- 
ble iatire called " Abfalom and Achitophel," written 
againft the faction which, by Lord Shaftefbury's in* 
citement, fet the Duke of Monmouth at its head* 
•Johnfon fays, that the fale of this poem was fo large,* 
that his father, an old bookfeller, told him, he had not 
known it equalled but by SacheverePs trial. — The 
4i Model" came out in the fame year. 

Soon after the acceffion of King James, when the 
defign of reconciling the nation to the church of Rome 
became apparent, arid the religion of the court gave 
the only efficacious title to its favours, Dryden de- 
clared himfelf a convert to popery. The priefts, hav- 
ing ftrengthened their caufe by fo powerful an adhe- 
rent, employed him to trannate " Maimbourg's Hi£- 
tory of the League,'* which he publifhed with a large 
introduction. His naine is likewife prefixed to the 
lEngliih life *of Francis Xavier, and he is fuppoftd to 
have undertaken to tranflate " Vaiillas's Hiftory of 
Herefies." 

Having probably felt his own inferiority in theolo- 
gical controverfy, he was defirous of bringing poetry 
to aid his arguments, and he publifhed the u Hind 
- and Panther," a poem in which the church of Rome, 
figured by the milk-white hind, defends her tenets 
againft the church of England, represented by the Pan- 
ther , a beaft beautiful, but fpotted. This faWe was ri- 
diculed by Montague, afterwards Earl of Halifax, and 
Prior, who then gave »the firft fpecimen ©f his abi- 
lities. 

When the Revolution, took place,- Dryden, a papift, 
could of courfe be no longer laureat, ana Shadwell, an 

. *1A 
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©Id enemy, was appointed to fucceed him. He cele- 
brated the intruder's inauguration in a poem, exqui- 
fitely fatirical, called " Mac Flecno," of which the 
Dunciad, as Pope himfelf declares,* i"s an imitation.-— 
Prior relates, that Lord Dorfet gave him an allowance 
■equal to the falary. 

Being now no longer the court poet*, he 'was com- 
pelled to look back for fuppoxt to his former trade, that 
of writing for the ftage, and it was at this time (1690) 
he. produced " Don Sebaftian." In 1693 appeared a 
new verfion of Juvenal and Perfius. Of Juvenal he 
tranflated the firft, third, fixth, tenth', and iixteenth, 
fatires ; and of Perfius the whole work. The i4th of 
Juvenal was the performance of John, and t&e feventh 
of Charles, fons of Dryden. — He prefixed a very am- 
ple preface in the form of a dedication to Lord Dor- 
fet, and there gives an account of the defign which he 
had once formed to write an Epic poem on the actions 
either of Arthur or the Black Prince. This plan he 
charged Blackmore with flealing. 

In 1694 he began the moft laborious and difficult of 
^11 his works, the tranflation of "Virgil ;" from which 
he borrowed two months, that he might turn " Fref- 
•noy's Art of Painting" into Englifli profe. — The pre- 
face, whiclThe boafts to have written in twelve morn- 
ings, exhibits a parallel of poetry and painting with a 
tmfcellaneous collection of critical remarks, fuch as 
.cofta mind like his no labour to produce them. 

In 1697 he published his verfion ofth£ works of 
"Virgil,"andinl699hislartwork,his Fables, made their 
appearance, in confequence, as is fuppofed, of a con- 
tra Gt which obliged him, in confideration of three 
Tiundred pounds, to finiih for the prefs ten thoufand 
verfes. In this volume is comprifed the well-known 
ode on St. Cecilia's day. 

The time was now at hand which was to put an end 
1o all his ichemes and labours. On the 1ft of May, 
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1701, having been Come time, as he tells us, a cripple,, 
he died in Gerrard-ftreet of a mortification in his 
limbs. He was buried among the poets in Weftmin- 
fter Abbey, where he lay long without diftin&ion, till 
the Duke of Buckinghamfhire gave him a tablet, in- 
fcribed only with the name of Dry den. 

He married the Lady Elizabeth" Howard, daughter 
of the Earl of Berkfhire, with circumftances, accord** 
ing to the" fatire imputed to Lord Somers, not very 
honourable to either party. By her he had three 
fons, Charles, John, and Henry. Charles was uflier 
of the palace to Pope Clement the XI. and vifiting Eng* 
land in 1704, was drowned in an attempt to fwim 
acrofs the Thames at Windfor. John was the author 
of a comedy called "The Hufband his own Cuckold." 
He is faid to have died at Rome. Henry entered into 
fome religious order. 

Of what Dr. Johnfon has related of the private 
life and domeftic manners of Dryden, our limits reftridk 
us to the following remarks on a fliynefs in conver- 
sation which has been faid to have characterised him. 

" There are men whofe powers operate only at lei- 
sure and in retirement, and whofe intelle<5hial vigour 
deff its them in converfation ; whom- merriment con*, 
fifes, and objection difconcerts ; whofe bafhfulnefs re- 
strains their exertions, and fuffers them not to fpeak 
till the time of fpeaking is paft, or whofe attention to 
their own chara&er makes them unwilling to utter at 
hazard what has not been coniidered and cannot be 
recalled. 

"Of Dryden's fluggrfhnefs tn converfation it is in 
vain to fearch or to guefs the caufe. He certainly want- 
ted neither fentiments, nor language; his intelte&ual 
tteafures were great, though they were locked up fron> 
his own ufe. His thoughts, when he wrote, flowed 
ujion him fo faji> that his only care was which to chuje, 
and which to rejecl.. Such rapidity of comppfition na- 
turally 
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turatly promifes a flow of talk, yet we muft be content 
to believe what an enemy fays of him, when he like- 
wife fays it of himfelf. But, whatever was his charac- 
ter as a companion, it appears that he lived in famili- 
arity with the higheft perfons of his time. It is related 
by Carte, of the Duke of Ormond, that he ufed often to 
pafs a night with Dryden, and thofe with whom Dry- 
den contorted: who they were Carte" has not told.; but 
certainly the convivial table at which Ormond fat was 
not furrounded with a plebeian fociety. He was indeed 
reproached with boafting of his familiarity with the 
great ; and Horace will fupport him in the opinion, 
that to pleafe fuperiors is not the loweft kind of 
merit." 

The Critique of Johnfon on the Works of Dryden 
thus commences : ■ - ' ' * 

" Dryden may be properly considered as the father 
of Englifh criticifm, as the writer who firft taught us 
to determine upon principles the merit of compofition % 
Of our former poets the greateft dramatift wrote with- 
out rules, conduced through life and nature by a ge- 
nius that rarely miffed, and rarely deferted him. Of 
the reft, thofe who knew the laws of propriety had 
negle£ted to teatih them. 

" Two Arts of Englifh Poetry were written in the 
days of Elizabeth, by Webb and Puttenham, from 
which fomething might be learned, and a few hints 
had been given by Jonfon and Cowley ; but Dryden* s 
" Effay on Dramatick Poetry" was the firft regular trea- 
tife on the art of writing. He who, having formed his 
opinions in the prefent age of Englifh literature, 
turns back to perufe this dialogue, will not perhaps 
find much increafe of knowledge, or much novelty 
of inftru&ion .; but he is to remember that critical 
principles were then in the hands of a few, who had 
gathered them partly from the Ancients, and partly 
from the Italians ana French. The ftru&ure of Dra- 
matick 
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matick poems was not then generally uhderftood." At*-*, 
diences applauded by inftin£fc, and poets perhaps often 
-pleafed by chance." 

" The Dialogue on the Drama was one of his firft 
effays of criticifm, written when he was yet a timo- 
rous candidate for reputation, and therefore laboured 
with that diligence which he might allow himfelf 
•fomewhat to remit, when his name .gave fan&ion to 
his politions, and his awe of the public was abated, 
partly by cuftom,' and partly by fuceefs. It will not 
be eafy to find, in all the opulence of our language, 
a treatife fo artfully variegated with fucceflive repre- 
. fentations of oppofite probabilities, fo enlivened with 
imagery, fo brightened with illuftrations. His portraits 
. of the Englifh Dramatifts are wrought with great fpirit 
and diligence. The account of Shakefpeare may ftand 
as a perpetual model of encomiaftick criticifm, exa£t- 
swithout minutenefs, 'and lofty without exaggeration. — 
The praife lavifhed by Longinus on the atteftation of 

* the heroes of Marathon by Demofthenes, fades away 
before it. In a few lines it exhibited a character fo 
extenfive in its comprehenfion, and fo curious in its li- 

imitations, that nothing can be added, diminifhed, or 
reformed ; nor can the Editors and Admirers of Shake- 
fpeare, in all their emulation, of reverence, boaft of 
much more than of having diffufed and paraphrafed 
this epitome of excellence, of having changed Dryden's 
gold for bafer metal, of lower value though of greater 

• bulk." 

" As to his learning (fays Johnfon) it will be difficult 
t to prove that Dryden ever made any great advances in 
literature. Having cliftinguimed himfelf at Weft- 
myifler under the tuition of Bufby, who advanced his 
fcholars to a height of knowledge very rarely attained 
in Grammar-Schools, and tefided afterwards at Cam- 
bridge, it is not to be fuppofed that his (kill in the an- 
cient languages was deficient, compared with that of 

common 
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common ftudents ; but his fcholaftick acquifitions 
feem not proportionate to his opportunities and abilities. 
He could not, like Milton or Cowley,, have made his 
name illuftrious merely by his learning. He mentions 
but few books, and thofe fuch as lie in the beaten track 
of regular ftudy ; from which if ever he departs, he is 
in danger of. loiing himfelf in unknown regions. 

" CritiGimV either dida£tick or defenfive, occupies 
almoft all his profe, except thofe pages which he had 
devoted to his patrons ; but none of his prefaces were 
ever thought tedious. They have not the formality of 
a fettled ftyle, in which the firft Half of the fentence 
betrays the other. The claufes are never balanced, nor 
the periods modelled ; every word feems to drop by 
chance,' though it falls into its proper place. Nothing 
is cold or languid ; the whole is airy, animated, and 
vigorous; what is little,- is gay; what is great, is* 
fplendid. , He may be thought to mention himfelf too • 
frequently ; but while he forces himfelf upon our 
efteem, we cannot refufe him to ftand high in his 
own. Every thing is excufed by the play of images 
and the fprigntlinefe of expreffion. Though all is eafy, 
nothing is feeble ; thougn all feems carelefs, there is 
nothing harfh ; and though fince his earlier works 
more* than a century has paffed they have nothing yet 
uncouth or obfolete. 

" He who writes much, will not eafily efcape a 
manner, fuch a recurrence of particular modes as may 
be eafily noted. Dryden is always another and the 
fame, he does not exhibit a fecond time the fame ele- 
gancies in the fame form, nor appears to have any art 
other than that of exptefling with clearjiefs what he 
thinks with vigour. His ftiie could not eafily be irai-» 
tated, either 1 ferioufly or ludicroufly; for, being always 
equable and always varied, it has no prominent or 
discriminative characters. The beauty who is totally 
free from difproportion of parts, and features cannot be 
ridiculed by any over-charged refemblance." 

D After 
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After Separately examining almoft every article of 
jpryden's Works (in which procefs it is not poffibie 
Vxbr us to follow him), Johnfon thus charadterifes the 
/ celebr ated Ode for St. Ceci lia'sPa y : 

" Tte \M6 for i5t. Ceciiia's Bay, perhaps the laft ef- 
fort of his poetry, has been always confidered as exhi- 
biting the higheft flight of fancy, and the exa&eft 
nicety of art. This is allowed to nand without a rival. 
If indeed there is any excellence beyond it, in fome 
other of Dryden's works that excellence muft be found. 
Compared with the Ode on Killigrew, it may be pro- 
nounced perhaps fuperior in die whole, but without 
any fingle part equal to the firft ftanza of die other. 

4i It is faid to have coft Dryden a fortnight's labour ; 
, but it does not want its negligences : fome of the lines 
are without cdrrefpondent rhymes ; a defe&, which I 
never detected but after an acquaintance of many 
years, and which the enthuiiafm of die writer might 
hinder him from perceiving. 

.*' His laft ftama has lets emotion than the former; 
kut is not lefs elegant in the didion. The conclufion 

vitious ; die mufick of Timotheus, which raifed a 

monarch to thejkk}% had only a metaphorical power; 

Aat of Cecilia, wiud* drew an Angel ddwn, had a real 

•fled: the crown therefore could' not reafohably be 

. divided." 

" In a general furvey of Dryden's labours, he ap- 
fears to have had a mind very comprehenfive by nature, 
and much enriched with acquired knowledge. His 
cpnapofitions are the effe&s of a vigorous genius ope- 
ratingupon large materials. 

" The , power that predominated in his intelle&ual 
operations was rather ftrong reafon than quick fenfibi- 
Mty* Upon all occafions that were prefented, he ftudied 
rather than felt, and produced fentiments not fuch as 
nature enforces, but meditation fupplies. With the Sim- 
ple and elemental paffions, as they fpring feparate m 

the 
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the mind, he feems not much acquainted ; and feldoni 
defcribes them but as they are complicated by the van* 
ous relations of fociety, and confufed in the tumults and 
agitations of life. 

" What he fays of love may contribute to the ex* 
planation of his chdra&er : 

" Love various minds does varioufly infpire t 

•* It ftirs in gentle bofoms gentle fire, 

" Like that of incenfe on the altar laid ; 

** But raging flames tempeftuous fouls invade) 

* c A fire which every windy paffion blows, 

u With pride it mounts, or with revenge it glows. 

" Dryden's itfas not one of the gentle bofoms : Love 
as it fubfifts in itfelf, with no tendency but to the j>er- 
fon loved, and wifhing only for correfpondent kind- 
nefs, fuch love as (huts out ail other intereft, the love 
ofche golden age, was too fort and fubtile to put his 
faculties in motion. He hardly conceived it but in its 
turbulent effervefcence with forhe other defires ; when 
it was inflamed by rivalry or obftru&ed by difficui- 
ties, whfen it invigorated auction or exafperated re* 
venge. 

. ** He is therefore, with all his variety of excellence, 
not often pathetkk ; and had fo little lenfibility of die 
power of .effufions purely natural, that he did not 
efteem them in others. Simplicity gave him no plea- 
fare ; and for the fir£ part or his life he looked on Ot- 
way with contempt, though at laft, indeed very late, 
he confefled that in his play there was nature, which is 
the chief beauty* 

4 * : We do not atlvVays know our own motives. Iafl* 
not certain whether it vites not rather the difficulty 
which he found in exhibiting the genuine operation^ of 
the heart, than a fervile fubmiffion to an injudicious, 
audience, that filled his plays with felfe magnificence. 
It was neceflary to fix attention ; and the mind can be 
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captivated only by recollection, or by curiofity ; by re- 
viving former thoughts or imprefling new : fentences 
were readier at his call than images ; he could more 
eafily fill the ear with fome fplendid novelty, than 
awaken thofe ideas that number in the heart. 

" The favourite exercife of his mind was ratiocina- 
nation, and, that argument might not be too foon at an 
end, he delighted to talk of liberty and neceffity, . defti- 
ny and contmgence ; thefe he difcufles in the language 
of the fchool with fo much profundity, that the terms 
which he ufes are feldom underftood. It is indeed learn- 
ing, but learning out of place. 

" When once he had engaged himfelf in disputation, 
thoughts flowed in on either fide : he was now no 
longer at a lofs ; he had always argument at command ; 
verbaque pr.ovifam rem — gave him matter for his verfe t 
and he finds without difficulty verfe for his matter. 

** In Comedy, for which he profeffes himfelf not natu* 
rally qualified, the mirth which he excites will perhaps not 
be found fo much to arife from any original humour, 
or peculiarity of character nicely diuinguilhed and dili- 
gently purfued, as from^ncidents and circumftances, 
artifices and furprizes : from jefts of aftion rather than 
of fentiment. What he-had of humorous or paffionate, 
he feems to have had not from nature, but from other 
poets ; if not always as a plagiary, at leaft as an 
imitator* 

" Next to argument, his delight was in wild and 
daring fallies of fentiment, in the irregular and eccen- 
trick violence of wit. He delighted to tfead upon the 
brink of meaning, where light and darknefs begin to 
mingle ; to approach the precipice of abfurdity, and 
hover over the abyfs of unideal vacancy. This incli- 
nation fometimes produced nonfenfe, which he knew." 

After cenfuring him for too frequently making ufe 
of French words, with other funjlar improprieties, - 
Johnfon thus procecds-*- 

" Thefe* 
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** Thefe are his faults of affectation ; his faults of 
negligence arc beyond recital. Such is the unevennefs 
of his compofitions, that ten lines are feldom found. to- 
gether with6ut fomething of which the reader, is 
ufhamed. Dryden was no rigid judge of his own 
pages; he feldom ftruggled after fupreme excellence, 
but matched in hade what was within his reach, and 
•when he could content others was himfelf contented. 
He did not keep prefent to his mind an idea of pure 
perfection, nor compare his works, fuch as they were, 
with what they might be made. He knew to whom 
he mould be oppofed. He had more mufick than 
Waller, more vigour than Denham,. and more nature 
than Cowley ; and from his contemporaries he was in 
no danger. Standing therefore in the higheft place, he 
had no care to rife by contending with himfelf, but, 
\vhile there was no name above his own, was willing 
to enjoy fame on die eafieft terms. 

" He was ho lover of labour. What he thought 
fufficient, he did not ftop to make better ; and allowed 
himfelf to leave many parts unfi niflied, in confidence 
that the good lines would overbalance the bad. What • 
he had once written, he difmifled from his thoughts ; 
and, I believe, there is no example to be found of any 
correction or improvement made by him after the pub- ' 
lication. The haftinefs of his productions might be- 
the effect of neceffity ; but his fubfequent neglect couid 
hardly have any other caufe than impatience of ftudy. 

^What can be faid of his verfification, will be little 
more than a dilatation of the praife given it by Pope r 

•* Waller was fmooth ; but Dryden taught to join 
*• The varying verfe, the full-refounding line, 
41 The long majeftick march, and energy divine. 

" Some improvements had been already made in 
Xnglifh numbers 3 but the full force of our language 
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was not yet felt ; the verfe that was fmooth ww com- 
irionly feeble. If Cowley had fometirnes a finiihed 
line, he had it by chance. Dryden knew how to chufe 
the flowing and the fonorous words: to vary the 
paufes, and adjuft the accents', to divei^fy the oa4ence > 
and yet preferve the fmootjmefs of hj$ metre." 

44 Of Dryden's works it was faid by Pope, that h* 
could felecl from them better fpecimens of everpnode of poetry 
than any other Englijh writer could ju/iflly. Perhaps no 
nation ever produced a writer that enncned his language 
with fuch variety of models. To him we owe the im- 
provement, perhaps the completion of our metre, the 
refinement of our language, and much of the correft- 
jlefs of our fentiments. By him we are taught fafiere 
itfarij to think naturally and exprefs forcibly. He 
taught us that it was poffible to reafon in rhyme. He 
/hewed* us the true bounds of a tranfla.tor's liberty, 
What was faid of Rome adorned by Auguftus, may , 
\& applied by an eafy nietaphor to Englifh poetry ern- 
fcelhfned by Dryden, lateritiam ixvenit, mamnoreom re*,, 
liquih he found it brick, and he left it warfcle. 



DENHAM 

WAS born at Dublin m 1615, the only fori of 
Sir John Denham, of Little Horfely m Effex, 
then chief Baron of die Exchequer in Ireland, and 
of- Eleanor, daughter of Sir Garrat Moore, of 
Mellefont. . , 

Two years afterwards, his father, being made one 
of the Barons of the Exchequer in England, brought 
him away from his native country, and educated him 
in Jjondon. 

In 1631 he was fent to Oxford, where he was con- 
fidered " as a dreaming young man, given more to dice 

and 
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and card* than ftudy i" and therefore gave no prognof- 
tiqks of his future eminence. 

When he was? three years afterwards, removed to 
lificolfi's Inn, he profecuted the common law, with 
ftlficient appearance of application ; yet did not lofe 
his propenftty to cards and dice ; but was very often 
plundered by gamefters. He refolved at length to de- 
£ft from the pia&ice, and publifhed " An Effay upon 
Gaming.' 9 In 1636, he tranflated the Second Book of 
Che MrjciJL Two years after his father died ; and then, 
*iQtwithftanding his refolutions, he returned again to 
the vice of gaming, and loft feveral thoufand pounds 
tint had been left him. 

In 1641, he publifhed 4t The Sophy ,V which feems 
to have given him his firft hold of the public attention ; 
and afterwards being pricked for Sheriff of Surry, and 
made Governor of Farnham Caftle for the king, Which 
he foon resigned, he retreated to Oxford, where, in 
J 643, he published " Cooper's Hill." 

*' In 1647, the diftfefies of the Royal family requi- 
red him to engage in mpre dangerous employments. 
He was entrufted by the Queen with a mefiage to the 
King ; and, by whatever means, fo far foftened the fe- 
rocity of Hugh Peters, that by his interceffion admifr 
lion was procured. Of the King's condefcenfion he 
has given an account in die dedication of his works. 

He was afterwards employed in carrying on die* 
King's correfpondence ; but, being accidentally disco- 
vered, he made his efcape. 

He' was yet engaged in a greater undertaking. In 
April 1648, he conveyed James the Duke of York 
from London into France and delivered hkn there to 
the Queen and Prince of Wales. This year he pub- 
lifhed his tranflation of " Cato Major." 

He now refided in France as one of die followers of 
the exiled King ; at which time he wrote ijpveral pieces 
of poetry. At the Reftoration he obtained, what many 
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»y mified, the reward of his loyalty ; being made filr- 
veyor of die King's Buildings, and dignified with the 
order of the Bath. 

After the Reftoration he wrote the *' Poem on Pra- 
dence and- Juftice," and perhaps fome of his other 
pieces-— He failed, however, in the attempt to make 
44 A Metrical Verfion of the Pfalms of David." 

It might be hoped that the favour of his King and the 
efteeni of the publick would now make him happy. 
But human felicity is ihort and uncertain : A fecond 
marriage brought upon him fo much difquiet, as for a 
time disordered his underftanding. But his frenzy laft- 
ed not long ; and he feems to have regained his full 
force of mind; for he wrote afterwards his excel- 
; lgnt Poem upon the Death of Cowley, whom he was 
;ju>t long to furvive ; for on the 19th of March 1668 
he was buried by his fide^ 

" Denham is defervedly confidered as one of the fa- 
thers of Englifh poetry." * Denham and Waller (fays 
JPripr) improved our verfification, and Dryderi per- 
fected it.' " He has [riven fpecimens of various com- 
fitions, defcriptive, ludicrous, dida&ick, and fublime." 

" His " Poem on the Death of Cowley" was his laft, 
.and, among his fhorter works, his beft performance : 
the numbers are muiical, and the thoughts are juft. 

." Cooper's Hill" is the work mat confers upon him 
the rank and dignity of an original Author. He feems 
to have been, at leaft among us, the Author of a fpe- 
cies of competition that may be denominated local po- 
etry, -of which the fundamental fubje£t is fome particu- 
lar, landscape, . to be poetically defcrihed, with the, 
addition of fuch embellishments as may be fupplied by 
hiftorical retrofpeftion or incidental meditation. 

" To trace a new fcheme of poetry has in itfelf a 
very high claim to praife, and its praife is yet more 
when it is apparently copied by Garth and Pope ; after 
whofe names little will be gamed by an enumeration 
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of finaller poets, that have left fcarce a corner of the 
Ifland undignified by rhyme or blank verfe. 

* f Cooper's Hill," if it be malicioufly infpe&ed, taill 
not bdNbund without its faults. The digreffions are 
too long, the morality too pregAaht, and the fenti- 
ments fometimes fuch as will not bear a rigorous en- N 
quiry." , 

After pointing out foroe other of his* faults the Critic 
concludes with thefe -words : 

" Moft of thefe petty faults are in his firft product- 
ions, when he was leis fkilful, or at leaft lefs dexter* . 
ous, in the ufe of words ; and though they had been 
more frequent, they could only have leflenea the grace, 
not the ftcength of his competition. He is one of the 
•writers that improved our tafte, and advanced our lan- 
guage, and whom we ought therefore to read with 
gratitude, though, having done much, he left much 
tfcdo." 



sprat; 

THOMAS SPRAT was born in 1 636, at Tallatoa 
in Devonfhire* the fon of a clergyman ; and 
having been educated, as he tells of himielf, not at 
Wsftminfter or Eton, but at a little fchool by die 
churchryajd fide, became acommoner of Wa<}hara col- 
lege in Oxfprd in .1651 ; and being chofen fcholar next 
year* proceeded through the ufual academical courfe, 
and in. 1 651 became mafter of arts, obtained a fellow- 
ship, and commenced poet* 

In l659,Jhjs ( ppera " Qn the. Death <^OUv$c". a was 
publifhed, and alio one on the " Plague of Athens,'* To 
thefe he added afterwards a poem " On Mr« Cowley's 
Death." 
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After the Reftoration be took orders, and by Cow- 
ley's recommendation was made chaplain to^the Duke 
Of Buckingham, whom he is faid to have helped in , 
writing " The Rehearfal." He was likewife explain, 
to the king. , . 

1667 he published hi* Hiftory of the Royal Society, 
which about that time had been incorporated ; and m 
the next year " Obfervations on Sorbiere's Voyage 
into England, in a Letter to Mr. Wren/ 9 made their 
appearance. 

In 1668 he published "Cowley's Latin Poems," and 
prefixed in Latin the life of the Author. In the fame 
year he became a prebendary of Weftminfter, and had 
afterwards the church of at. Margaret, adjoining to 
the A^bey. He was in 1680 made Canon of Wind- 
for, in 1683 Dean of Weftminfter, and in 1684 JHfhop 
of Rochefter, 

When King James was frighted away, and a new 
government was to be fettled, Sprat wafc one of thofe 
who confidered, in a conference, the great aueftion, 
whether the crown was vacant, and manfully fpoke 
in favour of his old mafter. 

He complied, however, with the new eftablifliment, 
and was left unmolefted. After fully proving his in- 
hocerice in a plot formed to reftore King James, and 
feize the Princefs of Orange, dead or alive, in whjch 
he was faid to be a party concerned, he pafled his 
days' in the quiet exercife of his function. He lived 
to his feventy-ninth year, and died May 20, V713. 

*• The works of Sprat, befide his few poems, are 
the Hiftory of the Royal Society, thd Life of Cowley, 
the Anfwer to Sorbiere, the Hiftory of the Ryehoufe 
,Plot, the Relation of his -own Examination*, and a 
Volume of fermons. I have heard it obferved, with 
great juftnefs, that every book is of a different kind, 

t When taken up on, fofpicion of befog concerned in the. plot* 

and 
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and that each has its diftindt and chara&eriftical cK- 

ceilences. 

* • 

" My bufinefs is only with his poems. He con- 
sidered Cowley as a model, and fuppofed that as he 
was imitated perfection was approached. Nothing; 
therefore but Pindarfck liberty was to be expe&ea. 
There is in his few productions nO want of fuch cOn- 
ceits as he thought excellent ; and of thofe our judg- 
ment may be fettled by the firft that appears in hi* 
praife of Cromwell, where he fays (hat Cromwell's 
fame, like man, wilt grew white as tt grows old. 
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WENTWORTH DILLON, Earl of Rofcomman, 
was born in Ireland during the lieutenancy of 
Lord Strafford, who, being his godfather, gave him his 
own furname. His father had been converted by Uiher 
to the Proteft&nt religion ; and when the Popifh rebel- 
lion broke out, Strafford, thinking the family in great 
danger from the fury of the Irifli, fent for his godfon, 
and placed him at his own (eat in Yorkshire, where 
he was inftfu&ed in Latin ; which he learned fo as to 
write it with purity and elegance, though he was never 
able to retain the rules of grammar. 

When the ftorm broke out upon Strafford, Dillon 
went to Caen, and continued his ftudies at an uiriver- 
fity under Boehart. Here, it is faid, when not teit 
years of age, he made great proficiency in literature* 
About this time he loft his father. 

After travelling into Italy, and amufing himfelf with 
its antiquities, and particularly with medals, in which 
Be acquired uncommon {kill, at die Restoration, he 
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"came to England was made Captain of the B^nd of. 
Pensioners, and learned fo much of the diflblutenefs of 
the court, that he addicted himfelf immoderately to 
gaming, which undoubtedly brought upon him its 
ufual concomitants, extravagance and diftrefs. 

After fome time a difpute about part of his eftate 
. forced him into Ireland, where he was made by the 
.Duke of Ormond Captain of the Guards. 

When he had finished his bufinefs, he returned to 
London, was made Mailer of the Horfe to the Dutch- 
efs of York ; and married the Lady Frances, daughter 
of the Earl of Burlington, and widow of Colonel 
Courteney. 

He now bufied his mind with literary projects, and 
formed the plan of a fociety for refining our language, 
and fixing its ftandard ; in imitation, lays Fenton, of 
thofe learned and polite focieties with which he had been 
acquainted abroad. In this defign his friend Dryden is 
faid to have affifted hinu 

All hopes of new literary institutions were, how- 
ever, quickly fupprefled by the contentious turbulence . 
of king James's reign; and Rofcommon, forefeeing 
that fome violent concuffion of the flate was at hand, 
purpofed to retire to Rome, alleging that it was beft to 
Jit near the chimney* when the chamber fmoaked\ a fen- 
tence of which the application feems not very clear. 

His departure was delayed by the gout; and he 
•Was fo impatient either of hindrance or of pain, that 
he fubmitted himfelf to a French empirick, who is faid 
to have repelled the difeafe into his bowels. 

At the moment in which he expired, he uttered, with 
.an energy of voice that /exprefled the moft fervent de- 
votion, two lines of his own verfion of ^ Dies Ir». ,f 



My God, my fathei) and my friend, 
Do sot forfakc me in my cm I 
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He died in 1684 ; and was buried with great pomp 
in Weftminfter Abbey. 

" Of RofcommonV works, the judgment of the 
piibtick feems to be right. He is elegant, but not 
great ; he never labours after exquiiite beauties, and 
leldom falls into grofs faults. His. verfification is 
fmooth, but rarely vigorous, and his ibymes are re- 
markably exa£fc. He improved tafte, if he did not 
enlarge knowledge, and may be numbered among the 
benefa&ors to Englifh literature. 5 
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JOHN WILMOT, afterwards Earl of Rochefter, 
the fon of Henry Earl of Rochefter, better known 
by the title of Lord Wilmot, was born in April, 1648, 
at Ditchley in Oxfordfhire. After a grammatical edu- 
cation at the fchool of Burford, he entered a noble- 
man into Wadham college in 1659, only eleven years 
old; and in 1661, at. thirteen, was, with fome other 
perfons of high rank, made mailer of arts by Lord 
Clarendon in perfon. 

He travelled afterwards into France and Italy ; and, 
at his return, devoted himfelf to a court. In 1665 he 
diftinguifhed himfelf at fea by uncommon intrepidity* 
and the next fummer ferved again on board Sir Edward 
Spragge, who, in the heat of the engagement having a 
meflage of reproof to fend to one of his captains, 
could find no man ready to carfy it but Wilmot, who 
in an open boat went and returned araidft the ftorm 
^of fliot. 

But his reputation Tor bravery was not lafting : he 
was reprtfeched with flinking away in flreet quarrels, 
and leaving his companions to fnift as they could 

without 
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without him,; and Sheffield Dake of Buckingham lias 
left a ftory of his refufal to fight him. 

When he became a courtier he unhappily addicted 
himfelf to diffohite and vicious company, by which 
his principles were corrupted, and his manners de- 
praved. 'He loft all fenfe of religious reftraint ; and 
finding it not convenient to admit the authority of laws 
which he was refolved not to obey, fheltered his wick- 
edn^fs behind infidelity. At one time he indulged an 
inclination for drinking to fuch an excefs, that he con- 
fefled to Dr. Burnet, he was for five years together 
continually drunk, or fo much inflamed by frequent 
cbriety, as in no interval to be mailer of himfelf. 

In this ftate. he played- many frolicks. He once 
ere&ed a ftage on Tower Hill and harangued the po- 
pulace as a mountebank ; and having made phyfick 
part of his ftudy is faid to have^ practifed it iuccefs- 
fully, ^ 9 9 , 

lie was fo much in favour with King Charles, that 
he was made one of the Gentlemen of the Bedcham- , 
ber, and Comptroller of Woodftock Park. He is men- 
tioned, by $Vood, as the greateft fchojar of all the no- 
bility. His favourite author in French was Boileau, 
and in Englifli Cowley. 

. At the early age of one and thirty, in confequence of 
diiTolute and abandoned habits, he had exhaufted the 
fund of life, and reduced himfelf to a ftate of weak* 
nefe and decay. 

At this time Dr. Burnet produced a total change • 
both c-f his manners and opinions, an account of which 
the Do&or has given, in a book entitled, " Some 
Paffages of the Life and Death of John Earl of Ro- 
chefter." 

He died July 26* 1680, before he had completed his 
thirty-third year. ■ ' s /r 

" lord Rochefter was Eminent for the vigour of hi$ 
colloquial wit, and remarkable for many wild pranks, 

and 
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and Tallies of extravagance. The glare of his general 
charadter diffufed itfelf upon his writings ; the com- 
.pofitions of a man whofe name was heard fo often, 
were certain of attention, and from many readers cer- 
tain of applaufe. This blaze of reputation is not yet 
quite extinguiihed, and his poetry ftill retains fome 
.fplendour beyond that which genius has beftowed. 

"" As he cannot be fuppofed to have found leifure 
for any couvfe of continued ftudy, his pieces are com- 
monly ihort, fuch as one fit of resolution wbuld pro- 
duce. / - 

*< His fongs have no particular chara&er .* they tell 
like »pther fongs, in ftnooth and eafy language, of (com 
mnd kindnefs, difauffion and defertion> abfence and in*- 
conftancy, with the common places of artificial court* 
fhip. They are commonly fmooth and eafy; but have 
little nature, and little fentiment. 

" His imitation of Horace on Lucilius is not in* 
elegant or unhappy. In the reign of Charles th$ Se* 
eond began that adaptation, which has fince been very 
frequent, of ancient poetry to prefent times, and per* 
haps few will be found where the parallelism is better 
preferved than in thi*. ... The. verification is indeed 
fometimes carelef6, but it is fometimes vigorous and 
weighty. The ftrongeft effort of his jfcufe is W* poem 
upon " Nothing, 1 * 

" la all his works there isfpuightlindTs and vigour, 
and every where may bfr found tokens of a rated 
which ftudy might have carried to excellence^ and 
• what more can be expe&ed from a life fpent in often* 
tatious contempt of regularity, And ended before the 
abilities of many other men begin to be difplayed* ? r 
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* Seine ichors of Lord Rocjiefter to Us wi& (wHic^ pjae$ Wf cha* 
Ta&er in a new point of view, and which were never before puWhfhed) 
appealed in the European Magazine for O&ober 1796) p. 244* etjiq* 

' YALPEN- 
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THOMAS YALDEN, the fixth fon of Mr. John 
Yalden of Suflex, was born in the city of Exeter 
in 1 67 1 . Having been educated in the grammar fchool 
belonging to Magdalen College in Oxford, he was in 
1690, at the age of nineteen, admitted commoner of 
Magdalen Hall, under the tuition of Jofehh Pullen* 
He became next year one of the fcholars ©t Magdaler** 
College. 

Among his contemporaries in the college were Act* 
difon and Sacheverel, men who were in thofe times 
friends, and who both adopted Yalden to their inti- 
macy. When Namur was taken by King Willianr 
YaWen made an ode, and afterwards wrote " A Poem? 
on the Death of the Duke of Gloucefter." ^ 

In HO*, he became fellow of the college, and next 
year, eftterrng into orders, was presented by the fociety 
with a living in Warwickfhire, and chofen le&urer of 
moral philoiophy. On the acceffion of Queen Anne- 
he wrote another poem; and in 1TO6 was received 
into fhe family of die Duke of Beaufort. Next year 
he became 1 Doctor in Divinity, and foon after reiighed 
hi*' fellowship and le&ure, and, as a token of his gra- 
titude, gave the college a picture of their founder. 

He was made re£kor of C halt on and Cleanville in 
Hertfordshire, and had the prebends or flnecures of 
Deans, Maine s, and Pendks in Devonfhire. He had 
been before chofen, in 169&, preacher of Bridewell 
Hofpital. 

From this time he feems to have led a quiet and in- 
ofFenfiye life, till he was taken into cuftody on fufpi>« 

£101* 
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cion of being concerned in Atterbury's plot; but there 
"being no evidence againft him, he was fet at liberty. 

He ftill enjoyed the friendfhip and converfation of 
*a very numerous and fplendid body of acquaintance 
till his death, which happened July 16, 1736, in the 
66th year of his age. 

"Of his poems many are of that irregular kind, 
which, when he formed his poetical character, was 
fuppofed to be Pindarkk. Having fixed his attention 
on Cowley as a model, he has attempted in fome fort 
to rival him, and has written a M Hymn to Dafknefs," 
"evidently as _a Counterpart to Cowley's " Hymn to 
Light." . 

* «< "This hymn feems to be his beft performance, and 
is, for the moft part, imagined with great vigour, and 
expreffed with great propriety. The ieven firft ftanzas 
are good ; bpt the third, fourth and feventh are the beft : 
the tenth is exquifitely beautiful ; the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth, are partly mythological and partly 
religious, and therefore not fuitable to each other : he 
-might better have made the whole merely philbfophical. n 

". Of his other poems it is fufficient to fay^that they 
defenre perufal, though they are not always exactly 
polifhed and the rhymes are fometimes very ill forteq* 
and though his faults feem rather the omiffions of idle* 
nefs than the negligences of enthufiafm." 
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OTWAY. 

LITTLE is known of this great but unfortunate 
writer. 
He was born at Trottin in Suffex, March 3, 1651 
the fon of Mr. Humphry Otway, refkor of Woolbed- 
ing. From Winchefter tehool, be was entered in 1669 

a Commoner 
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a Commoner of Chrift Church, but left the tfnivttv 
fity without 91 degree ; whether for want of money, or 
frog* io^patience of academical reftraint, or mere eager* 
nefs to mingle with the world, is not kn?wn. 

On his arrival in London he commenced player* 
but finding himfelf unable to gain any reputation a* 
the ftage, he thought he pofiefied fuch powers as might 
qualify him for a dramatic author. In 1675, his 
twenty-fifth year, he produced " Alcibiadei, a Tra- 
gedy." In 1677 he publtfhed "Titus a*d Bereaic*" 
tr aiife te^ fr om Rapin, with the " Cheats 6i Seapin" 
from Moliere ; and in 1679 "' Friendship in Fafbian," 
a comedy, which, whatever might be its firft recep- 
tion, was, upon its* revival at Drury Lane in 1749, 
Rifled off the ftage for immorality and obfcenity. 

Otway, it is' laid, was about this time, a favourite 
of the diflblute wits, who in general did no mpre for 
him than pay his reckoning. Men of wit, fays one of 
Otway'* biographers, received at that perioa no fa* 
vour irom the great but to fhare their riots, frim whiff 
thto were difmtjfed 4Hgain tt their own narrw fircum* 
JttHfes. Thns tkpy lanpt\/kfd w/yvsrty without thtju/t- 
jwrt pfmtntnce. 

. $$ftit exception, however, muft be made. The Earl 
of Plymouth, one of King Charles's natural fons, pro- 
cured for Otway a cornet's CQmmiffion in fome troops 
then fent into Flanders. But he did not profper in his- 
> military chara&er ; fqr, whatever was the reafon, he 
came back to London in extreme indigence. 

In 1675 " Don Carlos" was played, and it is faid 
with great fuccefs. ■" The Orphan" was exhibited in 
1680, arid in the fame year he produced the " Hiftory 
of Caiu& Marius," much of which is borrowed frc*m 
the " Romeo and Juliet" of Shakefpeare. 

In 1683 was publifhed the firft, and, the next year, 
the fecond parts of " The Soldier's Fortune," two co^ 
medies now forgotten ; and in 1685 his laft and greateft 
dramatick work, " Venice Preferred," a nagedy, 

which 
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which ftill continues to be one of the favourites of 
die publick ; together tyith thefe plays he wrote feveral 
poems, and translated &£*k fae French the " Hiftory 
of the Triumvirate." * 

** All this was performed Wore he was thirty-four 
years old; for he died April 14, 1685, in a manner 
which I am unwilling to mentipn. Having be*ji 
Compelled by .his. neceflities to conftra£t. debts, apd 
bunted, as. is fuppofed by the terriers of the law* he 
retired to a public houfe on' Tower Hill, where he 
died of want, or, as it is related by one of his biogra*- 
fibers, by fwallowing, after a long; faft, a piece of 
bread which charity had fupplied. He wfcnt out,- aft 
k is reported, almpft naked, in the rage of hunger, and 
finding a gentleman in a neighbouring coffee-houfe, 
afltcd him for a (hilling. The gentleman gave him a 
guinea ; and Otway going away bought a roll, and 
yras choaked with tne firn mewtnfuL All this J hope 
is not true ; but that indigence and ks concomitants, 
forrow anil defpondency, brought him to the grave, 
haft never been denied.' 7 • , ' ^ 

" Of the poems which this Collection* admits, the' 
longtfl 43 the ♦' Poet's complaint of has Mufe," part 
of which f do not underAand ; and in Aat* which it 
le&Jobfeure I find but little to commend. The Ian* 
guage is often grofs, and the numbers areJiarfti. Ot* 
way had not much cultivated verification, nor muck 
replenished his mind with general knowledge. His 
principal power was in moving the paflions, to which 
Dryden in his latter years left an illuftrioiis teftimony. 
He appears, by fome of his verfes, to have been a zea- 
lous royalift, and had what was in thofe times the 
common reward of loyalty, he lived and died neg- 
leaed." 

* That ia, w The Worfci of the Englifl* Poets 1 ' to wkjcb theff 
Is-ivcs were originally prefixed, And for which indeed they were pur» 
fofcly written, 

DUKE 1 . 
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OF Mr. Richard Duke's life there are few materials* 
He was bred at Weftminfter and Cambridge ; 
and Jacob relates, that he was fome time tutor to the 
Duke of Richmond. He was the familiar friend 
of Otway, and was engaged, among other popular 
names, in the tranflation of Ovid and Juvenal. " In his 
" Review,'* though unfinifhed, are fome vigorous lines. 
His poems are not below mediocrity ; nor have I found 
much in them to be praifed„" 

After publifhing fome fermons, in 1683, being then 
Mafter of Arts, and Fellow of Trinky College, Cam- 
bridge, he wrote.** A Poem on the Marriage of Lady 
Anne with George Prince of Denmark/* 
, '• He took orders, and being made Prebendary of 
Gloucefter became Pro£tor in Convocation for that 
church, and chaplain to Queen Anne. 

In 1710, he was prefented by the BHhop.pf Win- 
chefter to the wealthy living of Witney in Oxford- 
ihire, which he enjoyed but a few. months. On Feb- 
ruary. 10, 1710-11, having returned Ifrom an enter- 
tainment, he was found dead the next morning. 
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CHARLES SACKVILLE was born January 24, 
1637? Haying been educated under a private 
tutor, he travelled into Italy, and returned a little be- 
fore the Reftoration. He was chofen into the firft 

Parliament 
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Parliament that was called for Eaft Grinftead in Suffex, 
and foon became a favourite of Charles the Second, 
having entered into all the riotous and licentious plea- 
sures which at that time engaged the attention of the 
followers of the court. 

In 16.65, being now Lord Buckhurft, be attended 
the Duke of York as a volunteer in the Dutch war ; 
and was in the battle of June the third, when eighteen 

Sreat Dutch fhips were taken, and fourteen others 
eftroyed, and Opdam the admiral^ who -engaged the 
Duke, was blown up befide him, with all his crew. 

On the day before the battle he is faid to have com- 
pofedthe celebrated fong " To all you Ladies now at 
Land," with equal tranquility of mind and promptitude 
of wit The Earl of Orrery ufed to deny this fa£t, 
and fay that Lord Buckhurft had been a week employed 
upon it, and only retouched or finifhed it on the me** 
morable evening. He was foon after made a Gen* 
tleman of the bedchamber, and fent on fhort embaflies 
to France. 

In 1-674, the eftate of his uncle James Cranfieldj 
Earl of Middlefex, came to him by its owner's death, 
and the title was conferred on him the year after. In 
1677, he became by the death of his father Earl of 
Dorfet, and inherited the eftate of his family. 

In 1684, having buried his firft wife, of the family 
^>f Bagot, who left him no child, he married a daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Northampton, celebrated both for 
beauty and understanding. 

On the acceffion of King William he was made 
Lord Chamberlain of the Houihold, and the king 
afterwards gave him the garter. He was one of thofe 
that were tolled with his majefty in an open boat fix* 
teen hours, in very rough cold weather on the coaft 
of Holland: His health afterwards declined; and on 
January 19, 1705-6, he died at Bath. 

" Hi* 
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" His rjerforrnartctfcs trc, What ffafy gr&fcftd to be # 
the effufion* of a man of wit; gay, vigorous, tod aify. 
*' His Verfes to Howard" (hew great fertility of mind, 
and his " Dorinda" has been imitated by Pope.'* 
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CHARLES MONTAGUE was born April 16, 
1661 , at Hortori in Northaroptorifhire, the fon 
of Mr. George Montague, a younger fon of the Earl 
of Manchefter. He was educated firft in the coun- 
try, and then removed to Weftminfter j when in 1617 
he was chofen a king's fcholar, artcfc recommended 
himfelf to Bufby by h*s felicity in extemporary epi* 
grams. v In 1682, he was removed to Cambridge, but 
not before he arrived at the age of one^ancUwenty. 

His relation Dr. Montague was then mafter of the 
college in which he was placed d feUow-eornrnoner, 
and took him under his particular care. Here he com- 
menced an acquaintance with the great Newton* which 
continued through hi* life, and was at laft attefte'dby 
a legacy. .•'••' 

In 1685 his Verfes on the death of King Charles 
made fuch imprefiion on the Earl of Drirfet, that h* 
was invited to town, and introduced by that univerfal 
patron to the other wits. In 1687 ne joined with 
Prior in th* " City Moufe and Country Moufe>" a 
burlefque of Dryden'^ " Hind and Panther." He 
figned the invitation to the Prince of Orange, and fat 
in the convention. About the fame time he married 
the Countefs Dowaget of Manchefter* and intended to 
have taken orders : but afterwards, alfceting his purpofe, 
he purchafed for 15001. the place of otftof the Clerks 
<rf the Council. 

* After 
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After he had written his epiftle " On the Viftory of 
the Boyne," his patron Dorfet introduced him to King 
WilKalfc, and in 1691, being a member in the Houfe of' 
Commons, he argilcd warmly in favdur of a law to 
grant the affiftance of counfel in trials for high trea- 
Ion. In the midfl of his fpeech, felling ' into fome 
confufion, he was for a while filent: but, recovering 
Mmfelf, obferved, «' how reafonable it was to allow 
counfel to men called as criminals before a court of 
juftice, when it appeared how much die prefence of. 
that affembly could difconcert one of their own 
body* * 

He was afterwards made one of the Commiffioners 
of the Treafury and called to the Privy council. In 
1694, he became Chancellor of the Exchequer; and 
the next year engaged in the great attempt of the re- 
coinage. In 1696 he projedted the general fund, and 
raifed the credit of the Exchequer ; and after enquiry 
concerning a grant of Irifh crown lands, it was de- 
termined by a vote of the Commons,, that Charles 
Montague, Efq; had deferved his Majefttfi favour. In 
1698, being advanced to tjie commiffion of the trea- 
fury, he was appointed one of the Regency in the 
king's abfence : the next year he was made- Auditor of 
the Exchequer ; and the year after created Baron Ha- 
lifax* He was however impeached by the Commons, 
but the articles were difrniffed by the Lords. 

At the <acceffion of Queen Anne he was difrniffed 
from the council ; and in the firft parliament of her 
reign was again attacked by the Commons, and again 
efcaped' by the* protection of the Lords. In 1704, he 
wrote an airfwer to Bromley's fpeech againft oeca- 
fional conformity. In 1706 he propofed and negoci- 
ated the union with Scotland; and when the Ele6korof 
Hanover received the Garter, after the a£t had paffed 

* This anecdote is moft commonly related of the Earl ©F Stefott* 
bury, author of the Charafteriftic*, 

for 
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for fecuring the Proteftant fucceflion, he was ap- 
pointed to carry the enfigns of the order ta the Elec- 
toral Court. He fat as one of the judges of Sacheve- 
rel, but voted for a mild fentence. Being now no 
longer in favour, he contrived to obtain a writ for 
fummoning die Ele&oral prince to parliament as Duke 
of Cambridge. ,. 

At the Queen's death he was appointed one of the 
Regents ; and at the acceflion of George the Firft was 
made Earl of Halifax, Knight of the Garter, and Firft 
Commiflioner of the Treafury, with a grant* to his" 
nephew of the reverfion of the Auditorihip of the Ex- 
chequer. This he kept but a little while; for on 
the 19th of May 1715 he died of an inflammation of 
his lungs. , 

As a poet Dr. Johnfon fpeaks of him in the follow- 
ing manner; 

",Many a blandifhment was pra&ifed upon Halifax, 
which he would never have known had he had no 
other attraftions than thofe of his poetry, of which a 
fhort time has withered the beauties. It would now 
be efteemed no honour, by a contributor to the monthly 
bundles of verfes, to be told, that, in {trains either fa- 
miliar or folemn, he fings like Montague." 

. STEPNEY. 

GEORGE STEPNEY, defcended from the Step- 
ney's of Pendegraft in Pembrokefhire, was born 
at Weftminfter in 1663. Of his father's condition or 
fortune there is no account. Having received the firft 
part of his education at Weftminfter, he went to 
Cambridge, where he continued a friendfliip begun at 
fchool with Mr. Montague, afterwards Earl of Halifax. 
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They came to London together, and are foid to have 
been invited into public Hte by die Duke of t>orfet. 

The qualifications of Stepney recommended him to* 
many foreign employments, fo that his time fecms to 
have been fpent in negociations. In 1692 he was 
fent envoy to the Ele&or of Brandenburgh ; m 169$ 
to die Imperial court; in 1694 to the Ele&or of Sax- 
ony ; in 1696 to the Eleftors of Mentz and Cologfie T 
and the congrefs at Franckfort ; in 1698 a fecondtime 
to Brandenburgh; in 1699 to the King of Poland; in 
1 701 again to the Emperor ; and in 1706 to the States 
General. In 1697 he was made ona of the Commit 
fioners of Trade. He died in 1707 ; and is buried in 
Weftminfter Abbey, with a Latin epitaph. 

" He apparently profeffed himielf a poet," fays 
Johnfon, «* and added his name to thofe of (he other 
wits in the verfion of Juvenal ; but lie' is a very licen- 
tious tranflator, and does not recompence his negle& 
of the author by beauties of his own. In his ortginat 
poems, now and then a happy line may perhaps be 
found, and now and then a wort compofition may 
give pleafure. But there is in the whole little either 
of the grace of wit, or the vigour of nature." 
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WALSH. 

WILLIAM WALSH, the fon of Jofeph Walfln 
Efq; of Abberley in Worcefterfhire, was bom 
in 1663, as appears from the account of Wood; who 
relates, that at the age of fifteen he became in 1678, 
a Gentleman Commoner of Wadham College. 

He left die University without a degree ; and purfue4 
his ftudies in London and at home ; that he ftudied is 
apparent from the efledt; for he became in Mr. Dry- 
den's opinion, the heft critick in the nation. 
I E He 
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He was not, however, merely a critick or a fcholar. 
He was likewife a Member of Parliament, and a cour- 
tlier, Knight of the Shire for his native county in feve- 
ral Parliaments ; in another the reprefentative of 
Richmond in Yorkfhire, and Gentleman of the Horfc 
to Queen Anne under the Duke of Somerfet. 

He gave Dryden "A Diflertation onVirgil's Paftorals," 
in which, however ftudied, he difcovers iome ignorance 
©f the laws of French verification.' 

In 1705, he began to correfpond with Mr. Pope, 
in whom he discovered very early the power of poetry. 
Their letters ' are written upon the paftoral comedy of 
the Italians, and thofe paftorals which Pope was then 
preparing to publifh, 

.^If Wood's account be right, he died in 1709. His 
epitaph makes him' 46 years old. 

"- In all his 'writings," fays the critic, "there are 

* pleafing paflages. He . has however more elegance 

tkan vigour, and feldom rifes higher than to be pretty.** 



GARTH. 

SAMUEL GARTH was of a good family in York- 
fhire, and from feme fchool in his pwn country 
became a ftudent at Peterhoufe in Cambridge, where 
he refided, till he commenced Doctor of Phyfick on 
Juiy 7, 1691. He was admittea fellow of the College 
at London July 26, 1 692, and was foon fo much diftin^ 
guifhed by his converfation and accomplishments, as to 
obtain very extenfive pra&ice. 

He is always mentioned as a man of benevolence, 
which was fully proved by his great zeal in forward- 
ing the undertaking of tne Di/fienfary, which occa- 
fioned him to write his poem ofthat name. In 1697 

he 
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he fpoke that which is now called the-IJarveian Ora- 
tion, and in October 1702 became one of the cen- 
fors of die college. 

Garth, being an active and zealous Whig, was "a 
member of the Kit-cat Club, and confequently known 
to all the great men of that denomination. In 1710, 
when the government fell, into other hands, he wrote 
to Lord Godolphin a fhort poem on his difmiflidn. 

At the acceflion of the prefent* family his merits 
were acknowledged and rewarded. He was knighted 
with the. fword of his hero, Marlborough ; and was 
made phyfician in ordinary to the king, and phyfician 
general to the army. . 

He then undertook an edition of " Ovid's Meta- 
morphofes," tranflated by feveral hands ; which he re- 
commended by a preface. This was his lafl; work. 
He -died January 18, 1717-18, and was buried at 
Harrow on the Hill. . ■ * 

" His poetry has been praifed at leaft equally to its 
merit. In the " Difpenfary" there is a ftrain of frnooth 
and free verfification ; but few lines are eminently ele- 
gant. No paflages fall below mediocrity, and few rife 
much above it. The plan feems formed without juft 
proportion to the fubjeel; the means and end have no 
neceffary conneflticai. Mefnel, in his " Preface to Pope's 
J^ffay," remarks, that Garth exhibits no discrimination ' 
of charafters^ and that what any one fays might with 
equal propriety have been faid by another. The general 
defign is open to criticifm ; but the compofition can 
feldom be charged with inaccuracy or negligence. The 
author never flumbers in felf-indulgencc ; his full vir 
gour is always exerted ; fcarce a line is left unfinifhed, 
nor is it eafy to find an exprefllon ufed.by conftraint, 
,or a thought imperfectly expreffed. It was remarked 
by Bope, that the " Difpenfary" had been corrected 
in every edition, and that every change was an. im-, 
provement It appears,, however, to want fomefching 

E 2 ' 6{ 
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«rf general delegation; and therefore, fince it has been 
no longer fupported by accidental and extrinfick popu- 
laxity, it^has been fcarcely able to fupport itfeif." 
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KING. 

♦ . 

ILLIAM KING was born in London in 1663; 
the fon of Ezekiel King, a gentleman. He 
was allied to the family of Clarendon. 

From Weftminfter fchool, he was at eighteen ele£ed 
to Chrift Church in 1681 ; where it is (aid he profe- 
coted his ftudies with much intenfenefs and activity. 
In 1688 he took his degree, and publifhed " A Con- 
futation of Variilas's Account of Wicklifte." Be-then 
engaged in the ftudy of the civil law, became f>o£tor 
ia 1692, and was admitted Advocate at Doctor's Com- 
mons. 

He had already made fome tranflations from the 
French and written fome humorous and fatirical 
pieces. He alfo undertook to confute a book entitlfeg 
#< j An Account of Denmark," written by Molefworth, 
treating die Danes and their monarch with great con- 
te&pt. In 1697, he mingled in the conftoverfy be* 
tween Boyle and Bendey, and in 1699 he published 
44 A Journey to London," after the method of Dr. 
Martin Lifter. In 1700, he fatirized the Royal So- 
ciety, at lead Sir Hans Shane their prefident, in two 
dialogues entkted, " The Tranfa&ioneer." 

Although his reputation as a Civilian was raifed to 
a considerable height, ftill the expence of his pleafures 
iiad now teffened his revenues ; and he was willing to 
accept *4>f a fettlement in Ireland, where, about 1702, 
he was made Judge of the Admiralty, Commiffioner 
m£ the Prizes, Keeper of the Records in Birming- 
ham's 
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ham*s tower, and Vicar General to Dr. Malik thf 
Primate. . 

^ King foon fonjid a friend as idte and thoug^ttleft a* 
himfeli, in Uftton, one of the judges, who had a plea- 
fant houfe called Mount-town, near Dublin, to which 
King frequently retired ; delighting to negleft his in- 
terest, forget his cares, and defer* hi? duty. Here he 
wrote " Mully of Mount-town,' 1 a poem. 

In 1708, wrten Lord Wharton was fent to govern 
Ireland, King returned to London, with his poverty, 
his idleness, and his wit, and publiihed feme Effays 
called « Ufeful Trankaions." His « Voyage to the 
Ifland of Cajamai" is particularly commended. He 
then wrote the " Art of Love," a poem remarkable, 
9&twalhftanduig its title, for purity of fentkttent; and 
an 1709 imitated Horace in an " Art of Cookery," 
which, he publilhed, with fome letters to Dr. Lifter*. 
„ In niO he appeared, as a lover of die church, on 
the fide of Sacbeveiell ; and was fuppofed to have con^ 
onrred at lead m the proje&ioii of " The Examiner.'* 
The year following he publiihed the " Hiftory of the 
Hkatben: Gods," a took compofed for fchools, an 
historical, effay called u Rofinus," aftd a poem in* 
tended to difpofe the nation to think as he thought of 
the Duke of Marlborough and his adherent*. About 
the fame time he was made Gaaettecr^ a profitable 
•mploysaent; but, not liking its duties, hti refigncd it, 
and returned to his wonted indigence and amutaneat* 

In the «uturan of I*H£, his health declined; ho 
grew weaker by degrees, and died on Chriftmas day. 

*' Aft* this relation," as Dr. Johnfon feys, ** it will 
be naturally fuppofed that his poems were rather the 
aniuferoent of idleneis than the efforts of ftudy ; that he 
endeavoured rather to divert, than aftonifh ; that his 
thoughts feldom afpired to fublimity ; and that if his 
eerie was eafy, and his images familiar, he attained 

$3 what 
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what he defired. His purpofe is to l>e merry ; though 
perhaps to enjoy his mirth, it may be fometimes ne- 
ceffary to think well of his opinions." 



«« 



JOHN PHILIPS. 

JOHN PHILIPS was bora on the 30tli of December 
1676 at Bampton in Oxfordfhire; of which place 
his father Dn Stephen Philips, Archdeacon of Salop, 
was minifter. The firft part of his education was 
domeftick, after which he was fent to Winchefter; 
where he foon diftinguifhed himfelf by the fuperiority 
of his exercifes, and endeared himfelf to his fchooU 
fellows by his civility and good-nature.* It is faid that 
he feldom mingled with them in play, but retired'to his 
chamber/ where he ufed to fit hour after hour^ whila 
his hair was combed by fomebody, whofe fervice he 
found means to procure. 

At fchoel he became acquainted with the poets an- 
tient and modern, and fixed his attention particularly 
on Milton. > • 

. In 1694, he entered himfelf at Chrift Church, where 
he was diftinguifhed as a genius eminent among the 
eminent. The profeflion which he intended to follow 
was that of phyfick ; and he took much delight in 
natural hiftory, of which botany was his favourite 
part. 

In 1703 he publiflied the " Splendid ShillingjP which 
ftruckvthe public^ attention with a mode of writing 
new and unexpe&ed. " Blenheim" appeared in* 1705 s 
The next year produced his greateft work, the poem 
upon " Cider," in two books; which was received 
with loud praifes. , He then began to meditate a poem 
en the " Laft Day," but did not live to finifli it. A 

flow 
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flow confumption and an afthma put an end to his 
exiftence on the 15th of February 1*708, at the begin- 
ning of his thirty-third year. lie was buried in the 
cathedral of Hereford j and Sir Simon Harcourt, after- 
wards Lord Chancellor, gave him a monument \tx 
Weftminfter Abbey. 

" His works are few. The " Splendid Shilling ,, 
has the uncommon merit of an original deiigri, unlefs 
it may bp thought precluded by the ancient Centos. 
To degrade the founding words and ftately conftruo 
tion of Milton, by an application to the loweft and 
mod trivial things, gratifies the mind with a momen- 
tary triumph over mat grandeur which held its cap- 
tives in admiration ; the words and things are prefented 
with a new appearance, and novelty is always grateful 
where it gives no pain." 

The poem of " Blenheim" Johnfon feems to con- 
fider only as a tolerable production. On that entitled 
" Cider" 1 he criticifes thus™ ^ 

" To the poem on " Cider," written in imitation 
of the i* Georgicks" may be given this peculiar praife, 
that it is grounded in truth ; that the preceptj which it 
contains are exa& and juft ; and that it is therefore, ~ 
at once \ a book of entertainment arid of fcience. This 
I was told by Miller, the great gardener and botanin% 
vhofe expreffion was, that there were many books, writ- 
ten on the fame fubjeft in Jirofe, which do not contain fo 
much as that poem, I. 

" In the difpofition of his matter, fo as to inter- 
fperfe precepts relating to the culture of trees, with 
fentiments more generally pleating, and in eafy and 

fraceful tranfitions from one fubje£t to another, he 
as very diligently imitated his mafter ; but he unhap- 
pily pleafed himfelf with blank verfe, arid fuppofed 
that the numbers of Milton, which imprefs the 'mind 
with veneration, combined as they are with fubjects 
of Inconceivable grandeur, could be fuftained by 

• E4 images 
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im a ge s which %t moft can nfe oaly to elegance. Con- 
ienpjftg angels m*y fhakt the regions of heaven in 
Manic verfe, t>ut the flow of eq^Tmeaftues, and die 
wJWIiihmeqr of rhyme, mtft reooramend to omt at> 
jtyntion the *rt of engrafting, and decide the merit pf 
the redfireak and fiearmain. 

» What 'ftudy could confer, Philips hid obtained ; 
feut natural deactenoe cannot be fupplied. Hefetms 
get bopn to greatoefs and elevation. He is nerer Wry, 
MT dfM^hr often forprife with weeded excellence ; 
Jptf; perhaps to bis laft poem may be applied what 
?u% &id of the work of Lucretius, that it is wrktmt 
!M$ mttk art* thiugk with few Mams tfpmmS* 
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1TJ« DMUN15 NEAL, known by the nam of Sroitii 
' jP^ wat born at Handlejr, the ieat of the Lechmeres 
In Worcefterfhire. The year of his birtb is uncer r 
tain. Some misfortunes of his father of the name of 
Neal, foon after followed by his death, were the occa- 
fitfn of the fons being left very young in the han3$ 
of a near relation (one who married Mr, Neal'e 
fiflfr) whofe name (Smith) he retained. 
" He wa? educated at Wftftminfter, and took hie 
fcnafter*s degree on the 8th of July 1696 ; he therefore 
was probably admitted into the Univerfity of Oxford 
in 1689, when we may fuppofe him twenty years 
Old. His reputation for literature in his college was 
tonfiderable ; but the indecency and licentioumefs of 
Jiis behaviour drew upon him December 24, 1694, 
while he was yet only a Batchelor, a publick $i*AO;- 
nftipn* entered upon record, in order to his expuliiori. 

Before 
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Before this period, in 1491, he Ivrote his excellent 
Latin Ode " On the Eteath of the great Orientalift 
Or. Pocock." 
; He proceeded to take his degree of Matter of Arts 

fly % 1696. As he advanced in years, he advanced 
reputation; for he continued to cultivate his mind ; 
but he did not amend his irregularities, by which he 
ga?ve fo much offence, that he loft the office of Qen** 
forihip when Jhe offered him&lf a candidate for it* aa 
conference of the iftegularity of his conduct, it not 
being thought proper to truft the foperintendence of 
others to a man who took fo little care of himJfolfw 

Notwithstanding this, however, he waa endured at 
Oxford for fome time longer, they being unwilKngto 
lofe fo gceat a genius and fo good a fcholar— -Till 
they were at laft compelled, oa the 20th December 
1705, to put die fentenae in execution, which had* 
been declared five $ears before.. 

- He waa now driven; to London, where he^afl&eiated 
himfclf with the Whigs, and was fupportcd by the 
liberality of thofe who delighted m his conyerfaaon. 

He next turned his mind tt> the publick exhibition 
of his tragedy of ^ Phaedra," which play pleafed the 
criticks, and the criticks only, for as Addifon has .re*. 
corded, it was hardly heard, the third night. This 
negledt has been mentioned in the " Spe&ator" by 
this elegant writer, aa disgraceful to the nation- 

- In 1109* a year after the performance of this tra~ 
£pdy> died John Philips, the friend and fellow»colle- 
gia# of Smith, who on that occa&on wrote a poem* 
which juftice muft place among the beft elegies which 
our language can (hew, an elegant mixture: of fond- 
oefe and aamiration, of dignity and foftneft* He in- 
tended to accompany his " Longinus ,r with fome 
Uluftrations^ and had fele&ed his inifiances of the 
** falfe fublime" from the wqrk of Bhickmore. 

He refolved to try again the fortune of the ftage 
with the ftory of " Lady Jane Gray;" and having 

£ & farmed 
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formed his plan, aftd collected materials, he declared 
that a few months would complete his defign.' That 
he might purfue his work with fewer avocations, he 
was, in June 1710, invited by Mr. George Ducket 
to his houfe at Hartham in Wiltihire. < Here^e in* ' 
dulged to fuch an excefs in eating and drinking that 
he found himfelf plethorick, which induced him to 
take a cathartic medicine of a mod powerful nature* 
in pppofition to the advice of an appthecaiy, and 
which brought him to the grave in July 1710. He 
was buried at Hartham. - » : 

Johnfon fays but little of him as a man or a poet; 
We fhall give the reader the moft (Iriking paf&ges. 

" Smith was a man,"' fays Johnfon, " m fucli* 
eftimation among his companions, that the cafual cen- 
fures or praifes which he dropped in converfarion 
were confidered, like thofe of Scaliger, as worthy of 
prefervation. . t m - * .. . -' • ■ . 

"He had great readinefs and exa&nefe. of criti- 
cifm, and by a curfory glance over a . new compofi- 
tion would exaftly tell all its faults and beauties. 

" He was remarkable for the power of reading 
with great rapidity, and of retaining with great fide- 
lity what he fo eafily colle&ed. 

",He therefore always knew what die prefent 
queftion required ; and when his > friends expreffed 
their wonder at his acquifition, made in a ftate of ap- 
parent negligence and drunkennefs, he never difco- 
vered his hours of reading or method of ftudy, but inH 
volved himfelf in afFe&ed filence, and fed his qpm 
vanity with their admiration and conje£hire# 

" One pra&ice he had, which was eafily obferved: 
if any thought or image was presented to his mkd, 
that he could ufe^or improve, he did not fuffer it to be" 
loft ; but amidft the jollity of a tavern, or in the 
warmth of converfation, very diligently committed it 
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OF Mr. John Pomfret, nothing is known, but from 
a flight and confufed account prefixed to his 
poems by a namelefs friend; who relates, that he was 
the Ton of the Rev. Mr. Pomfret, Re&or of Luton in 
Bedford/hire ; that he was bred at Cambridge, entered 
into orders, and was Re&or of Maiden in BeSord- 

% Hiire. A malicious interpretation of fome paflage in 
his™ Choke," inferring, that he confidered happi- 
nefs as mwe likely to be found in the company m a 
miftrefs than of a wife, prevented him from rifing 
higher in the church. ... 

rsTotwhhftanding this opinion, he married ; but wait- 
ing in London in the expectation of fome preferment, 
he caught the fmall pox, and died in 1703 in the 
thirty-uxth year of his age. 

* " He publifhed his poems in 1699; .apd has been 
always me favourite of that clafs of readers, who, 
without vanity or criticimi, feek only their owa 
amufement. 

" His " Choice" exhibits a fyftem of life adapted 
to common notions, and equal to common expedi- 
tions; fuch a ftate as affords plenty and tranquility, 

*<mthout* exclufion of intelle&ual pleafures. Perhaps 
no compofitiori in-ouf language has been oftener pe- 
nifed than Pomfret's " Choice." 
• *« In his other^ poems there is an eafy volubility ; 
the pleafure of fmooth metre is afforded to the ear, 
and the mind is not opprefled with ponderous, or en- 
tangled with intricate fentiment. He pleafes many, 
and he who pleafes many muft have merit." 

E 6 • .' - HUGHE* 
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JOHN HUGHES, the fon of a citizen of L6ndon, 
*&d of Anne Burgefs, of an ancient family in 
Wjjfdbire, wa* bom at Marlborough, July 29, 1677. 
H^ was educated at a private fchool and made confi- 
4ttmk advances in literature. 

M nineteen be drew the plan of a tragedy, ami 
-parapfriafed rather too difFufely, die Ode of Horace 
w)mh begins " Integer Vine." He alfc poffeffed 
feme fkill in mtlflck and painting. 

Although he had a place in the office of Ordnance, 
, and was feoretary to feveral comroiffions for purchas- 
ing lands neeefiary to fecura die royal docks at Chat>- 
him and Fortfmouth, ftill he found time from bufi- 
nefs to acquaint himfelf with modern languages. In 

***** b* MfcWfadi " A Poem w the Peace of 5? f - 
wick ;" anf in 1699, another piece called " The 
Coprt of Neptune," on the return of King William, 
•which he addrefied to Mr. Montague the general pa- 
tron of die followers of the routes. The fame year 
he produced u A Song on the Duke of Gloucefter'* 
Birth^y." 

About this time he wrote in profe " Anf&ay *t> 
Jto* Fleafure el being deccfwL" In nofr he pub- 
lifted, on the Death of King William, a *£tndarick 
OiecaUod " The Houfc of Naflau^ and wrote a& 
•dwr paraphrafcfon the «* Otium DiTos ,f of Homcc 

In. liet his " Ode ovl Wu&sk" was performed at 
Stationers Hall; and he wrote afterwards fix cantatas, 
which were fet to mufick by the greateft matter of the 
time* Hia reputation was now fo far advanced, that 
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ne was folicited to prefix a preface to the tranflation of 
" Boccalini," and he afterwards tranflated Fontenelle's 
" Dialogues of the Dead," to which he added two dia- 
logues compofed by himfelf. 

His next attempt was his tranflation of Moliere's 
u Mifer ;" but he never offered it to the ftage. He 
alfo affifted the " Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian/* 
In 1712 he tranflated VertDt's " Hiftory of the Revo- 
lution of Portugal;" produced 4n " Ode to the Cre- 
ator of the World, from the Fragments of Orpheus ;'* 
and brought upon the ftage an opera called " Calypfb 
and Telemachus." 

There was at thia time a project formed by Ton- 
fan for a tranflation of the " rharftlia" by fevcraf 
hands ; and Hughes englifhed the tenth book. The 
defign however was dropped by them, and the whole 
work was afterwards performed by Rowe. 

It is told on good authority, that Cato was finifhed 
and played by his perfuafion. It had long wanted the 
laft aft, whica he was defired by Addifon to fuf ply ; but 
when Hughes came in a week to fhew him his firft 
attempt, he found half the a& written by Addifon him* 
felf. 

He afterwards publifhed the works of " Spenfer,** 
with his life, * a Gloflary," and ** a Difcourfe on 
Allegorical Poetry." The fame year produced hit 
" Apollo and Daphne." Hughes had hitherto fuffered 
the mortification of a narrow fortune ; but in 1717 the 
Lord Chancellor Cowper At him at eafe, by making 
him Secretary to the Commifiions of the Peace ; in which 
he afterwards? by a particular requeft, defired his fuc- 
ceffor Lard Pkrker to continue him* He had now 
aStence ; but fuch is human life, that he had it when 
his declining health could neither allow him long pof- 
feffion nor quick enjoyment. 

His lj£ work was his tragedy of " The Siege of 
Camafcus ;" for he was>now grown weak with a lin- 
gering 
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gering confumption, and not able to attend die rehear* 
lal ; yet was he fo vigorous in his. faculties that only 
ten days before his death he wrote the dedication to his 
patron Lord Cowper. On February 11, 1719,20, the 
play was represented, and the author died. He lived 
to hear it was well received ; but paid no regard to the 
intelligence,' being then wholly employed in the medi- 
tations of a departing Chriftian. 

.Dr. Johnfon gives a character of tfc e genius of 
Hughes by transcribing the following correspondence 
of Swift and Pope. 

" A month ago, fays Swift, was fent me over, by 
% friend of mine the works of John Hughes, Efq. 
They are in profe and verfe. I never heard of the man 
in my life, yet 1 find your name as a fubfcriber. fle 
is too great a poet for me ; and I think among medio- 
crj/Is, in profe as well as verfe." 

To this Pope returns : " To anfwer your queftions 
as to Mr. Hughes ; what he wanted in genius, he made 
up as an honeft man; but he was of the clafs you 
think him." 
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JOSEPH ADDISON was born on the 1 ft of May 
1672, at Million, o^ which his father, Lancelot 
Addifon, was then Reftor, near Ambrefbury in Wilt- 
lhire, and appearing weak and unlikely to live, he 
was chriftened the fame day. After the ufual domef- 
tick education, he was committed to the care of Mr. 
Nairn at Ambrefbury, and afterwards of Mr. TSylor 
at Salifbury. 

In 1683, in his twelfth year, his father being made 
Dean of Lichfield, naturally carried his family to his 

new 
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new refidence, and placed his fon under Mr. Shaw* 
then Mafter of the School at Lichn>ld — At whit time 
he was fent to the School of the Chartreux, is not 
known, or whether he was removed there from Salis- 
bury or Lichfield — It was, however, at that place he 
contracted tliat intimacy with Sir Richard Steele, which 
their joint labours have fc*6fre&ually recorded. 

In 1687, he was entered of Queen's College'ni Ox- 
ford; wherein 1689, the accidental perufal of fome 
Latin verfes gained him the patronage of Dr. Lancafter, 
afterwards Provoft of Queen's College ; by whofe re- 
commendation he was elected into Magdalen College 
as a -Demy,, a term by which thatfociety denominates 
thofe which are elfewhere called Scholars; young 

n who partake of the founder's benefaction, and 
ucceed in their order to vacant fellowfhips. He took 
the degree, of M. A. February 14, 1693. Here he 
continued to cultivate poetry and«criticifm, and grew 
firft eminent by his Latin compofitions. He collected 
a fecond volume of the " Mafe AngHeanae," in 
which all his Latin pieces are inferted, and where his 
poem on the Peace has therfi rft place. He afterwards 
presented the collection to Boileau, who from that 
time conceived, fays Tickell, an opinion of the Englijh 
genius for fioetry. •. $ 

In his 22d year he firft fliewed his power of Englifh 
poetry, by fome verfes addrefled to Dryden ; and loon 
afterwards publimed a tranflationjof the greater part 
of the fourth Georgick upon Bees ; after which, lays 
Dryden, my latter Jwarrn is hardly worth the hiving. 
About the lame time he compofed the arguments pre- 
fixed to the feveral books of " Dryden's Virgil ;" and 
produced " an Effay on the Georgicks." His next 
paper of -Verfes contained a character of the principal 
Englifh poets. 

About this period he was introduced by Congreve 
to Montague, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, by 

whole 
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whole influence he was diverted fibra his original <fov 
fign o€ entering into holy orders. 
. Soon, after (in 1695) he wrote a poem to King 
William; addreffed to Lord Somers. In 1697, he 
wrote his poem ■" On die Peace of Ryfwick," which he 
dedicated to Montague, and which was afterwards 
called by Smith tht bt/i Ltipipocm fince the iEnekL . 

(faying yet no publick employment, he obtained 
(in 1699) a penfton of three hundred poinds a year, 
that he might be enabled to travel. He {fold a year 
at Blois, probably to learn the French language, and 
thQp* proceeded in his journey to Italy. While he was. 
travelling; he not only collected his obfrrvations on 
the country, but found time to write his " Dialogue* 
on Medals," and four a&s of " Cato." Such is ttj£ 
relation of Tickell. He alfo wrote in Italy the Letter 
to Lord Halifax, which is juftly confidered as the moft 
elegant, if-not the mpft fublime of his poetical pro- 
dudiions. But in about two. years he found it necef- 
farv to-haftsn home ; being, as Swift informs us, dif- 
treited by , indigence, and compelled to become the 
.Tutor of a travelling :Scjuh#. 

At his return he published his Travels, with a dedi- 
cation to Lord Somers— This b<3ok, though awhile 
negle&ed, ^ecame in time fo much the favourite of 
the public, that before it was reprinted it rofe to. five 
times its price. When he came back to England 
(in 1 702) the meanaefs of his appearance gave tefti- 
mony of the difficwKs to which he had been reduced 
abroad. His old patrons being out of "jpower, he re- 
mained negleded, until the viftory at Blenhein* 
(1104) f*ave him. an opportunity to exercife his poe- 
tical genius, which he did at the neqiueft of Lord %k 
dolphiQ, and having advanced in the poem no further 
than die fimile of the Angel, he was immediately re- 
warded by fiicsceediqg Mr. Locke in the place of Cwi~ 
mifionar if Jfifietk* 

la 
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In the following year he was at Hanover with Lord 
Halifax ; and the year after was made under Se- 
cretary of State, firu to Sir Charles Hedges, and in a 
few months more to the Earl of Sunderland. About 
this time the prevalent tafte for Italian Operas inclined 
him to try what would be the effe&of aMuficalDrama 
in our own language. He therefore wrote the " Ope- 
ra of Rofamond," which, when exhibited on theftage, 
■was either hifed or neglefted — Steele confefled that 
he owed to him feveral of the moft fucce(sful fcenes 
in his comedy of the " Tender Hufband." To th» 
play Addifon fupplied a prologue. 

When the Marquis of Wharton was appointed Lord 
Lieutenant, of Ireland, Addifon attended him as his 
Secretary ; and was made Keeper of the Records in 
Birmingnam'S Tower, with a falary of three hundred 
pounds a year. The office was little more than no- 
minal, and the falary was augmented for his accom- 
modation. . 

When he was in office he made a law to himfelf, m 
Swift has recorded; never to remit his regular fees in 
civility to hiairiendf. " For (fiud he) I may have 
a hundred friends; and if my fee be two guineas, I 
jhall by relinquishing my right lofe two hundred gui- 
neas, and no friend gain more than two: there is 
therefore no proportion between the good imparted, 
and the evil fuflbretL" 

He was in Ireland when Steele, without any com- 
munication of his defign, began the publication of the 
"Tadcr;" buthe was not lone concealed: by inferring a 
remark on Virgil which Addifon had given him, he 
^covered himfelf. His firft Tader was published 
. April 22 (1709), and Addifon's contribution appear- 
ed May 26. To the " Tader" in about two months 
iucceeaed the **« Spe6fcator ;" a feries of Eflays of the 
fame kind, but written with lefs levity, upon a more 
regular j)lan, and published daily. It is faid by Addifon 
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in a fubfequent performance, that thefe two works 
had a perceptible influence upon the converfation of 
that time, and taught the frolick and the gay to unite 
-merriment with decency ; ' an effe<5fc which they can 
never wholly lofe, while they continue to be among 
the firft books by which both fexes are initiated in the 
elegancies of knowledge. 

The next year ( 17 1 3) , in which " Cato" came upon 
the ftage, was the grand clima&erick of AddifoiA 
reputation. The whole nation was at that time on 
/fire with fa<Skion. The Whigs applauded every line 
in which liberty was mentioned, as a fatire on the 
Tories ; and the Tories echoed every clap, to fhew 
that the fatire was unfelt. The play* fupported thus 
by the emulation of fa&ious praife, was a died night 
after night for a longer time than it is thought the 
public had allowed to any drama before ; and the Au- 
thor, as Mrs. Porter related, wandered through the 
whole exhibition behind the fcenes with reftlefs and 
unappeafable folicituae. 

r While " Cato" was upon the ftige, another daily 
paper caUedjhe "Guardian" was published by Steele. 
To tiiis Addifon gave great affiftance, whether occa- 
fionally, or by previous engagement, h not known. 
The papers or Addifon are marked in the "• Spefta- * 
.tor" by one of the letters in the name of Clio, and in 
the " Guardian" by a hand. It was not fuppofed that 
he had tried a Comedy oft the flage, till Steele, after 
his death, declared him the Author of the " Drum- 
mer :" This however he did not know to be true by any 
cogent teftimony, for when Addifon put the play into . 
his hands, he only told him k was the work of a Gen- 
tleman in the CqRpany — Th^total ,filence of any other 
^ claimant has determined the public to aflign it to Ad- 
difon, and it is now splinted with hrs other poetry. " 
Steele carried it to the play-h6ufe, afterwards to the 

prefs, 
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prefs, and fold the copy for fifty guineas, It was re- 
ceived on the ftage with cold approbation. 

He was not all this time an indifferent fpeitator of 
publick affairs. He wrote, as different exigencies re- 
quired (in 1707}, " Theprefent State of the War, and 
the heceffity of an Augmentation." He published 
alfo the. few papers entitled " The Whig Examiner ;'* 
and it.muft be admitted, that on no occafion was the 
genius of Addifon more vigoroufly exerted, and on 
none did the fuperiority of his wit more evidently ap- 
pear. His "Trial of Count Tariff," written to ex- 
pofe the s treaty of Commerce with France, lived 
longer than the queftion that produced it. 
^ Not long afterwards an attempt was made to revive 
the " Spectator," and eighty numbers only appeared— - 
Thefe were collected into an eighth volume, perhaps 
.more valuable than any one of thofe that went befor^ 
it — Addifon produced more than a fourth part. -The 
" Spe&ator" from its recommencement was publifti- 
ed only three times a week. To Addifon, TickeH had 
afcribed twenty- three papers*. 

* When the Houfe of Hanover took poffeffion of the 
throne, it was reasonable to expedl: that the zeal of 
Addifon -would be feafortkfily ^rewarded. Before the 
arrival of King George he was made Secretary to the 
Regency, and was required by his Office to fend no- 
tice to Hanover, that the Queen was 4ead, and that 
the throne was vacant. He was fo overwhelmed 
with the greatnefs of the. event, and fo diftrafted by 
choice of expreffion, that the Lords, who could not 
wait for the niceties of criticifm, called Mr. South- 
well, a Clerk in the Houfe, and ordered him to tlif- 
patch the meffage. Southwell readily told what was 
neceffary, in die common ftyle of bufinefs, and valued 

* Numb. 556. 557. 558, 559. 561. 5$*, 565. 567. 568. 569. 
$71. 574. 57$* 579* $8o, 58a. 583. 584. 585. S9<>'59 8 « 59 8 - 6a >» 
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himfelf upon having done what was too hard for 
Addifon. 

He was better qualified for the " Freeholder," a 
paper which he published twice a week, from Decern* 
ber 23, 1715, to die middle of the next year. 

Augpft 2, 1716, he married the Cogntefs Dowager 
of Warwick, whom he had folicited by a yery long 
courtfhip. — He is faid to have firft known her by be* 
coming Tutor to her fon — The marriage, it is faid, 
made no addition to his happinefs. She always, re* 
membexed her own rank, and thought herfelf entitled 
to treat with very little ceremony her Son's Preceptor, 
Rowe's ballad of the " Defpairing Shepherd" is {aid 
to fcave beeil written, either before or. after marriage, 
upon this memorable p?ir. 

^ The year after (1717) he rofe to his hi{£heft eleva- 
tion, being made Secretary of State — He was howevec 
Unequal to the duties of his Office In the tjoufe of 
Commons, he could not ipeajt, and therefore was nfcjefc 
to the defence of the Government* In the office, fejp 
Pope, he could not iffuc an order without. lafing big 
time in qpeft of fine expreflions. Feeling by experi- 
ence his own inability, he was at laft forced to falfcjf 
his ifrfonffion with a penfion of 1500L a year. J^ was 
given out by his friends, that this relinquifluneat wfcs 
in confequence of declining health. 

He now began to plan literary occupations for his 
future life.' He purpofed a tragedy on the death of 
.Socrates ; but he engaged in a nobler wjork, " A Defence 
of the Chriftian Religion," of which part was pub- 
liihed after his death ; and be defigned to have made a 
new poetical verfion of die Pfakns. It is related, that 
he had once a delign to make an Engliih Dictionary, 
and that he confidered Dr. Tillotfon as the writer of 
higheft authority. 

Addifon however did not conclude his life in peace- 
ful ftudies ; but relapfed, when he was near, his .end; 

to 
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to'a political queflion. It fo happened that (1718, 19) 
a controverfy was agitated with great vehemence be- 
tween him and Steele, two friends of long continuance. 
The fubje£t of their difpute was of great importance; 
The Earl of Sunderland propofed an aft called the 
" Peerage BiH," by which the number of Peers fhould 
be fixed, and the King reftrained from any new crea- 
tion of Nobility, wilefs when an old family fhould bi 
extin& — The bill was naturally oppofed in the Com- 
mons, who were not likely to approve file perpetual 
etfclufion of themfelves and their pofterity. Steele be- 
came their advocate, and published a pamphlet called 
the " Plebeian ;" to this an anfwer appeared by Addi- 
fon, under the title of the " Old Whig." Some per- , 
fonal inve&ives paffed between them in the difpute, that 
caufed tkefe ilhiftrious friends finally to part in acrimo- 
nious opposition. 

The end of Addifon's ufeful life was now approach- 
ing~He had for fome time beenoppreffed by fhortnefe 
of breath, which was now aggravated by a dropfy— - 
During this lingering decay, he fent, as Pope relates, 
«i memge by the Earl of Warwick to Mr. Gay, de- 
firing to fee him: Gay, who had not vifited him for 
fome time before, obeyed the fummons, and found him- 
feif received with great kindnefs. Addifon told him, 
<hathe had injured him; but that if he recovered, he 
would recompenfe him. What the injury was, he did 
not explain, nor did Gay ever know; but fuppofed 
that fome preferment dengned for him had by Add!- 
7fon*s intervention been withheld. 

When he found his life near its end he dire&ed Lord 
Warwick, a young man of very irregular life, to be 
called ; and when he defired with great tendernefe to 
hear his laft injunctions, told him, / have fent for you 
that you may fee how a Chriftian can die. What efre# 
this awful fcene had on die Earl is not known ; he died 
himfelfin a fhort time. Having given dire&ions tb 

Mr. 
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Mr. Tickell for the publication of his works, and de- 
dicated them on his derith-t>ed to his* friend Mr. Cragg?, 
he died June 17, 1719, at Holland Houfe, leaving no 
child but a daughter. 

" Of die virtue of Addifon it is fufficient teftimony, 
that the refentment of party has tranfmitted no charge 
of any crime. He was not one of thofe who are praifed 
only after death i for his merit was fo generally ac- 
knowledged, that Swift, having obferved that his election 
paffed without a conteft, adds, that if he had propofed 
himfelf for King he could hardly have been refiifed." 

" Of his habits or external manners nothing is fo 
often mentioned as that timorous or fallen taciturnity, 
which his friends called modefty by too mild a name. 
Steele mentions with great tendernefs, that remarkable 
bafhfulnefs, which is a cloak that hides and* muffles 
merit ; and tells us,- that his abilities were covered only 
by modefty, which doubles the beauties which are feen, 
and gives credit and efteem to all that are concealed — * 
Chefferfield affirms, that Addifon was the mpft timo- 
rous and aukward man that he ever faw. And Addifon, 
fpeaking of his own deficiency in converfation, ufed to 
fay of himfelf, that, with refpecl: to intelle&ual wealth, 
he could draw bills for a thoufand pounds, though he 
had not a Guinea in his pocket." 
' Johnfon's opinion feems to be, that Lord Chefter- 
field's reprefentation was hyperbolical, although he ac- 
knowledges that Addifon was oppreffed by an, improper 
and ungraceful timidity. . 

" The time in which he lived had reafon to lament 
his obftinacy of filence ; for he was, fays Steele* above 
a,ll men in that talent called humour, and enjoyed it in 
fuch perfection, that I have often reflected, after a night 
fpent with him apart from all the world, that I had the 
pleafure of converting with an intimate acquaintance of 
Terence and Catullus, who had all their wit and nature 
heightened with humour more exquifite and delight- 
ful 
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ful than any other man ever poffefled. This, is the 
fgpdnefs of a friend ; let us hear what is told us by a 
nval. Addifon's converfation, fays Pope, Bad fome- 
thing in it mdre charming than I have found in any 
other man. But this was only when familial ; before 
ftrangers, or perhaps a fingle ftranger, he preferved 
his dignity by a ftiff filence." 

" His own powers were fuch as might have fatis- 
fied him with confcious excellence. Of very exten- 
iive learning he has indeed given us no proofs. He 
feems to have had fmall acquaintance with the fciences, 
and to have read little except Latin and French ; but of 
Latin poets his " Dialogues on Medals" mew that 
he had perufed die works with great diligence and 
ikill. The. abundance of his own mind left him little 
need of adventitious fentiments ; his wit always could 
fuggeft what the occafion demanded. He had read 
with critical eyes the important volume of human life, 
and knew the heart of man from the depths of ftrata- 
gera to the furface of affection. 

" What he knew, he could eafily communicate. 
This, fays Steele, was particular in this writer, that 
when he had taken his resolution, or made his plan 
for what he defigned to write, he would walk about 
a room, and dictate it into language with as much free- 
dom and eafe as any one could write it down, and at- 
tend to the coherence and grammar of what he dictated." 

" Of the courfe of Addifon's familiar day before 
his marriage, Pope has given a detail. He had in 
the houfe with him Budgell, and perhaps Philips. 
His chief companions were Steele, Budgell, Philips, 
Carey, Davenant, and Colonel Brett. With one or., 
other of thefe he always breakfafled. He ftudied all 
morning ; then dined at a tavern, and went afterwards 
to Button's. 

" Button had been a fervant in the Countefs of 
Warwick's family, who under the patronage of Addi- 

fon 
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fern kept a coffee-houfe on the feuth fide of Ruflell 
Street, about two doors from Covent Garden. Hqse 
it was that the wits of that time ufed to aflemble. It 
is laid, that when Addifoa had fullered any vexation 
from the.Couritefs, he withdrew the company from 
Button's houfe. 

" From the coffee-houfe he went again to a tavern, 
where he often fat late, and drank too much wine. In 
the bottle difcontent feeks for comfort, cowardice for 
courage, and bafhfulnefs for confidence. It is not un- 
likely, that Addifon was firft feduced to excefs by the 
rnanumiffion which he obtained from the fervile timi- 
dity of his fober hours. [ 

4i As a writer," fays Dr. Johnfon, " his poetry is 
firft to be confidered ; of which it muft-be confefled, . 
that it has not often thofe felicities^)f diftion which 
give luftre to fentiments, or that vigor of fentiment 
that animates di&ion : there is little of ardour, vehe- 
mence or tranfport ; there is very rarely the awfulnefs 
of grandeur, and not veiy often the fplendour of ele- 
gance* He thinks juftly ; but he thinks faintly. This 
is his general chara&er, to which doubtlefs many fin- 
gle pauages will furnifh exceptions. 

" Yet if he feldom reaches fupreme excellence, he 
rarely finks into dullnefs, and is ftill more rarely en- 
tangled in abfurdlty. He did not truft his powers 
enough to be negligent. There is in moil of his compo- 
fitions a coolnefs and equability, deliberate and cauti- 
ons, fometimes with little that delights, but feldom with 
any thing that offends*" 

Johnson fpeaks thus of Addifon's "Letter from 
Italy" and the " Campaign." 

" The Letter from Italy has been always praifed, 
but has never been pitiifed beyond its merit. It is more 
correct with lefs appearance of labour, and more ele- 
gant, with lefs ambition of ornament, than other of 

hfc 
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his poems. There is however one broken metaphor, 
of which notice may property be taken ; 



Fir*d with that nam*-— — 

I bridle in my ftrngglmg witrfe *wtth pain* 

That loflgt to hunch imo a nobler tfram. 



41 To bridle a Gtddefs isno very delicate idea ; but 
why muft fhe be bridled? becaufe (he longs to launch ; 
an a& which was never hindered by a bridle : and whi- 
ther will ftie launch F into a nobler firain. She is in 
the firft line a horfe, in the fecond a boat ; and the care 
of the poet is to keep his horfe or his boat from Jinging* 

" The next compofition is the far-famed " Cam- 
paign," which Dr. Warton has termed a " Gazette 
in Rhyme," with a harflinefs not often ufed by the good 
nature of his criticifm. Before a cenfure fo fevere is 
admitted, let us cbnllder that war is a frequent fubjeft 
of poetry, and then enquire who has defcribed k with 
more jultnefs and force. Many of our own . writers 
tried their powers- upon this^year of viSory, yet Addi- 
fon's is confefledly the beft performance ; his poem is 
the work of a man not blinded by the duft of learning : 
his images are not borrowed merely from books. The 
fuperionty which he confer* upon his hero is not 
perfonal prowefs, and mighty, bone, "but deliberate in T 
trepidity, a Galm command of his paffions, and the 
power of consulting nis own mind in the midft of 
danger. The rejection and contempt of fi&ion is "ra- 
tional and manly. 

a It may be obfetVed, that the laft line is imitated 
by Pope,; 

% Marlb'rorgfa's exploits -appear divinely bright- 



JUis'd of themfelvet. their genuine charms they boaft, 
And thofe that paint them trueft, praifc them jnoft, 
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, " This Pope had in his thoughts, trot not knowing 
How to ufe what was not his own he {potted the 
thought when he had borrowed it : 

The welMung woes mall foothe my penfive gholfc 
He bed cmn paint them who flull feel them, moftt 

< N. 

J 

" Martial exploits may be painted \ perhaps ivoei 
may be painted \ but thgy are furely not painted, by 
being well fung ; it is not eafy to paint in long, or to 
ling in colours. 

" No paffage in the " Campaign" has been more 
often mentioned than the fimile of the Angel, which is 
faid in the " Tatler" to be one of tJte noblefl thoughts 
that ever entered into the heart of man? y 

Johnfon then goes on to prove, that it is not a fimile 
but merely an exemplification. He concludes what he 
fays of this poem, by giving what Dr. Madden once 
repeated to him — 

If I had fet 9 faid he, ten fchoolboys to write on the 
battle of Blenheim, .and eight had brought me the Angela 
Ifhould not have been furprifed. x 

After placing the " Opera of Rofamond" among 
the firft of AddiTonVcompofitions, he comes to the Tra-» 
gedy of " Cato," which he fays 

« r is unqueflionably die hoblelt produ&ion 

of Addifon's genius. "Of a work fo much read, it is 
difficult to fay any thing new. About things on which 
the publick think long, it commonly attains to think 
right ; and of " Cato" it has not been unjuftly deter- 
mined^ that it is rather a poem in dialogue than a Dra- 
ma, rather a fucceflion of juft feritim£nts in elegant 
language, than a reprefentation of natural afFefdtiohs, or 
of ajpy ftate probable or poffible in human life. No- 
thing here excites or ajfuages emotion ; here is no magi- 
cal power of raifing phantaftick terror or wild anxiety* 
' The event? are expe&ed without folicitude, and are 

* remembered 
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remembered without joy or forrow.' Of die Agents 
we have no care ; weconfider not what they are doing, 
or what they aref differing ; we .wifli only to know 
what they have to fay. Cato is a being above our 
folicitude ; a man of whom, the Gods take care, and 
whom we leave to their care with heedlefs confidence. 
To the reft neither Gods nor men can have much at- 
tention : for there is not one amongft them that ftrong- 
ly attrads either affe&ion or eftetm. But they are 
made the vehicles of fuch fentiments and fuch expref* 
fion, that there is fcarcely a fcene in the play which 
the reader does not wifli to imprefs upon his memory. 

" When .*' Cato"; was fliewn to Pope, he advifed 
die Author to print it without any theatrical exhibi- 
tion, fuppofing it would be read more favourably than 
heard. Addifon declared himfelf of the fame opinion ; 
but urged the importunity of his friends for its appear* 
ance on the ftage. The emulation of parties made it 
fuccefsful beyond expe&aticfa, and its fuccefs has in- 
troduced or confirmed among us the ufe of dialogue 
too declamatory/ of unafle6Kng elegance, and chill 
philanthropy." 

Of Addiion as a tranflator johnfon fays — " His 
tranflations, fo. far as I have compared them, want the 
exadtnefs of a Scholar. That he underftood his Au- 
thors cannot be doubted ; but his verfions will not 
teach others to underftand them, being too licentioufly 
paraphraftical. Thev are however, for the moft part, 
fmooth and eafy ; and, what is the firft excellence of a- 
tranflator, fuch as may be read with pleafure by thofc 
who do not know the original." 

" In general his poetry is poliflied ahd pure ; the 
produft of a mind too judicious to commit faults, but 
not fufficiently vigorous to attain excellence. He* has 
fometimes a ftrikingline, or a Alining paragraph ; but 
on the whole he is warm rather than fervid, and fhews 

F .2 more 
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more dexterity thanftrength. He was however one of 
our earlieft examples of corre&nefc. 
. " The verfification which he has learned from Dry- 
den, he debafed rather than refined. His rhymes are 
often diflbnant ; in his Georgick he admits broken lines. 
He ufes both Triplets and Alexandrines, but Triplets 
more frequently in his transactions thpa his other 
works* The mere ftru&ure of verfes feems never to 
have engaged much of his care. But his lines are very 
fmoothm "Rofamond" and too fmooth in "Cato." 

u His profe is the model of the middle ftiie ; oa 
grave fubje£ts not formal, on light occafions not gro- 
velling; pure without fcrupuloifry, and exact without 
apparent elaboration; always equable, and alwayfe 
eafy, without glowing words or pointed fentjences. 
Ad4ifon never deviated from his track to fnatch a grace ; 
he feeks no ambitious ornaments, and tries no hazardous 
innovations* His page is always luminous, but never 
blazes in unexpected iplendour. 

*• It feems to have been his principal endeavour to 
mvoid all harfhnefs and feverity of diftion ; he is there- 
fore fomething verbofe in his tranfltions and connec- 
tion^ and fometimes defcends too much to the lan- 
Eage of converfation ; yet if his language had been 
is idiomatical, it might have loft fomewhat of its ge- 
nuine anglicifm. What he attempted, he performed ; 
he is never feeble, and he did not wifli to be ener- 
getick ; he is never rapid, and never ftagnates. His 
fcntences have neither ftudied amplitude, nor affe&ed 
brevity ; his periods, though not diligently rounded, 
are voluble and eafy. Whoever wimes to attain an 
Englifh ftife, familiar but not coarfe, and elegant but 
not oftentatious, muft give his days and nights to the 
volumes of Addifon." 
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SIR RICHARD BLACKMORE was the fan of 
Robert Blackoiore, of Corfham in Wiltfliire,fin>- 
pofed to have been an Attorney. Having been for 
ibaie time educated in a Country School, he was fent 
tit thirteen to Weftminfter ; and in 1668 was entered 
at Edmund-hall in Oxford, where he took the degree 
of Mi A. June 3, 1676* and refided thirteen years ; 
a much longer time than is ufual to fpend at the Uni- 
verfity. He afterwards travelled : at Padua, he was 
made Do&or of Phyfick ; and having wandered about 
$ year and a half on the Continent, returned home. 

{a fomf part of his life, though it is not known 
when, his indigence compelled him to teach a fchool^ 
and afterwards, having ftudied Phyfick for fome time, 
he commenced Phyfician, and obtained high eminence 
imd extenfive practice* He became Fellow of the 
College of Phylicians, April 12, 1687 — His refidence 
was in Cheapiide, and his friends were chiefly in the 
City, He was therefore made a poet not by neceffity 
but inclination, and was not known as a maker of 
verfes till he published (m 166S) i4 Prince Arthur, 1 * 
an heroick poem in ten hooks, written, as he relates^ 
if Jack catches end Jfarts, and in Inch •ccajSouaJ wn- 
xertein hours m kisjtrcfeffa* afardid, and fur the great* 
tji part i* €*ff$c-JiwftSi or tn fiaffiug uptrnd dewtt tic 
fireets^ 

That this work found many readers is certain ; for 
in two years it had three editions, a very uncommon; 
inftanceof favourable reception, at a time whan lite- 
rary curiofity was yet confined to particular clafies of 
the nation. In 1697 it appeared in twelve books in* 
ftead of ten ; and in the fame year, he was made one 
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of the Phyficians in ordinary to King William, ani 
advanced t>y him to the honour of Knighthood, with 
a prefent of a gold chain and a medal. 

His ardour of poetry ftill continued ; and in 1700 he 
publifhed a " Paraphrafe on the Book of Job," and 
other parts of the fcripture. • The fame year he gave 
to the world a " Satire on Wit ;" a proclamation of 
defiance to his rivals, that united almoft all the poets 
againft him, and which brought upon him lampoons 
and ridicule from every fide. In 1705 he published 
f\ Eliza" in ten books, another heroick poem. 

From this period he turned fome of his thoughts 
to the celebration of living characters ; he wrote a 
poem on the " Kit-cat Club," and ** Advice to the 
Poets how to celebrate the Duke of Marlborough,** 
Some considerable time after the poem of " Advice 
to a Weaver of Tapeftry*' appeared, which Steele, in 
the Tatler, treats with the utmoft contempt. 

hi 1712 he publifhed " Creation, a Philofophical 
Poem." Addifon gives it the higheft praife in the 
339th Number of the £>pe&ator. Dennis calls it " a Phi- 
lofophical Poem, which has equalled that of Lucretius 
jn the beauty of its verification, and infinitely fur* 
pafled it in' the folidity and ftrength of its reafoning." 
* This poem* if he had not written any thing eUe, 
wquld have tranfmitted him to poflerity among the 
firft favourites of the Englifh miue. 

When die " Spectator" flopped, he confidered die 
polite world as deftkute of entertainment; and in con*, 
cert with Mr. Hughes, who wrote every third paper, 
publifhed three dmes a week the " Lay Monaftery." 
This undertaking proceeded no further than to forty 
papers, which was afterwards colle&ed into a volume, 
and called in the title a " Sequel to the Spectators." 

Some years afterwards (1716 and 1717) he publifhed 
two volumes of " EiTays in Profe." In Auguft 22,1716, 
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he? became one of the Ele&s of the College of Phyfi* 
cians, and was foon after (O&ober \) chofen Cenfor. 

He now began to think that his poem on " Crea- 
tion" would be imperfe&, unlefs he likewife enforced 
the 'truth of Revelation ; and for that purpofe added 
another poem on " Redemption." He had likewifc 
written before his ." Creation" three books on the. 
•* Nature of Man." • 

In 1721 he produced a " New Verfion of the 
Pfalms of David fitted to the Tunes ufed in -the 

1 Churches," which, beipg recommended by thearch^ 
bifhops and many bifliops, obtained a licence for its 

v admiffion into publick worfhip ; but no admiflion ha* 
it yet obtained, nor has it -any right to come where 
Brady and Tate have, got pofleflion. 

He now again turned his mind to heroick poetry, 
and produced " Alfred" in 1723, an epick poem of 

. twelve books. It did not however add much to hit 
reputation, and is by this time quite forgotten. He 
wrote feyeral treadles on phyfick, and alfo engaged 
himfelf in theological controverfy, but thejwoks which 
he publiihed on thofe fubjects are now not much no* 
ticed. He died on the eighth of October 1729; ? 
"As a writer," Johnfon fays, " Blackmore depended 
with great fecurity on his own powers, and perhaps 
was for that , reaion lefs diligent in pevuiing books* 
u His literature was, I thirtk, but fmall. What he 
Jcnew.pf antiquity, I fufpeft him to have: gathered 
from modern compilers: but though he could not 
boaft of much .critical knowledge, his mind was 
fiored with general principles, and he, left. minute ro- 
fearches to thofe whom he confidered as little minds^ 
*' With this difpofition he wrote moft of his po- 
ems. Having formed a magnificent defign, he was 
carelefs of particular and fubordinate elegancies ; he 
ftudied no niceties of verfification ; he waited for no 
felicities of &i?cy ; byt caught his firft thoughts in the 

F 4 firft 
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firftr words in which they were prefented: nor does k 
appear that he faw beyond his own performances, or 
hid even elevated his mind to that ideal perfection 
which every genius born to excel is condemned al- 
ways to purfue, and never overtake. In the firfl 
iuggeiHpns of his imagination he acquifefced ; he 
thought them good, and did not feek for better. 

" The poem on " Creation 1 * has, however, the 
appearance of more circumfpeflBon ; it wants neither 
harmony of numbers, accuracy of thought, nor ele- 
gance of didion : it has either been written with great 
care, or, what cannot be imagined of fo long a work, 
with fuch felicity as made care lefs neceffary. 

M Its two constituent parts are ratiocination and 
description. To reafo* in verfc is faid to be difficult ; 
but Blackmore not only reafons in verfe, but very 
often reafons poetically ; and finds the art of uniting 
ornament with ftrength, and eafe wkh clofenefs. 
This is a ikill which Pope might have condefeended 
fo learn from him, when he needed it fo much m his 
Moral Effays. 

u In his descriptions, both of life and nature, the 
jwet and the philofopher happily co-operate; truth it 
tecommended by elegance, and elegance fuftained by 
"troth. 

** In fee ftruAuie and titter of the poem not pnlr 
"the greater parts are properly confecutive, but the di- 
da&sck and illuftrative paragraphs are fo happily 
mingled, that labour is relieved by pleafure, and die 
attention is led on through a long iucceffion of varied 
excellence to the original pofitiofi, the fundamental 
fcipciple of wifdom and virtue. 9 ' 
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SHEFFIELD, 

DUKE OF BUCKINGHAMSHIRE* 



JOHN SHEFFIELD, descended from a long feries 
of illuftrious anceftors, was bom in 1649, the fon 
of Edmund Earl of Mulgrave, who died J 658. The 
young lord was put into the hands of a tutor, with 
whom he was fo little fatisned, that he got rid of hint 
in a fhort time, and at an age not exceeding twelve 
years refolved to educate hjmtelf. 

When war was declared again ft the Dutch, he 
went at feventeen on board the fliip in which Prince 
Rupert and the Duke of Alheniarle failed, with the 
command of the fleet; but by contrariety of winds 
they were reftrained from a£tk>n. His zeal for the 
king's fervice was recompenfed by the cornm&nd 
of one of the independent troops of horfe, the? 
raifed to prote£ the coaft. . Next year he received £ 
fummons to parliament, which, as he was then but 
eighteen, the Earl of Northumberland cenfured as at 
lead indecent, and his objection was allowed. 

When another Dutch war (1672) broke onfc Jtie 
went again a volunteer in the flxip which the ce)e- 
hrated Cord Offory commanded. His behaviour waf 
fo favourably reprefented by his lordihip, that he wm 
advanced to the couimand of the Katherine, the heft 
fecond rjtte flwp m the navy. He afterwards r?ife4 $ 
regiment of foot, and comaianded it as a colonel. 
l£e land forces were fent afhore 1>y Prince Rupert ; 
and he lived in the camp very familiarly with Schom- 
fcerg. He was d&ea appointed colons} of the old 
jioUand regiment, together with hie &vm j and having 
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obtained a Garter in his twenty-fifth year, he wi« 
afterwards made gentleman of the bedchamber. 

He next went into the French fervice to learn the 
, art of war under Turenne, hut* ftaid only a fhort 
time. The lieutenancy of Yorkfhire and the govern- 
ment of Hull were afterwards prefented to him. 

Thus rapidly did he make his way both to military 

4nd civil honours and employments ; yet, bufy as he 

was, he did not negle£k his ftudies, but at leaft culti- 

, rated poetry, in which he was very early uncommonly 

fkillful. . ' 

The Moors having befieged Tangier he was fent 
(1680) with two thoufand men to its relief. His 
voyage was profperoiifly performed in three weeks, 
and the Moors, without a conteft, retired before him. 

In this voyage he compofed the " Vifion," a licen- 
tious poem, fuch as was fafhionable in thofe times, 
with little power of invention, or propriety of fenti- 
ment. 

At the fucceffion of King James, he was immedi- 
ately admitted into the privy council, and made Lord 
Chamberlain. He accepted a place in the high com- 
miffion, without knowledge, as he declared after the 
Revolution, of its illegality. 

' Although he .acquiefcea in the Revolution, ftill tie 
lived fome years after without employment. It is faid 
Jie looked on King William with malevolence, and, if 
is verfes or his profe may be credited, with contempt, 
he was, notwithftanding this averfion or indifference, 
made Marquis of Normandy (1694), but ftill oppofed 
the court on fome important queftions ; yet at laft he 
was received into the cabinet council, with a penfion 
of three thoufand pounds*. 

At 

' • la the quarto edition of -the work* of this noMemao, there if in 
^afiniChecl relation of the Revolution in 1688, which contain* fome 
t«dL*wio«* particular* at. fax at they go. Hit £x'acc wm one of the 
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r At the acceffion of Queen Anne, whom he is faid 
to have. courted when, they were hoth young, he was 
highly favoured. Before her coronation (1702) {he 
made him Lord Privy Seal, and foon after Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the north riding of Yorkfhire. He was 
then named Commiffioner for treating with the Scots 
about the Union ; and was made next year firft Duke 
of Normandy, and then of Buckinghamfhire. 

Soon after, becoming jealous of the Duke of Marl- 
borough, he refigned the privy feal, and joined the 
difcontented Tories in a motion extremely ofrenfive to 
the queen, for inviting the Princefs Sophia to England^ 
.The queen courted him back with an offer no lefs' 
than the Chancellorship, which he refufed. He then 
retired from bufinefs, and built the houfe in tbe parky 
which is now the queents, upon ground granted 4>y the 
crown. 

When the miniftry was changed (1710) he was 
made Lord Chamberlain of the Houfehold, and con- 
curred in all the transactions of that time,exceptthathe 
endeavoured to protect the Catalans. After the queen's 
death, he became a conftant opponent of the court, 
and, having no publick .bufinefs, is fuppofed to have 
amufed himfelf by writing his two tragedies. Re 
died February 124, 1720-21. - 

He was thrice married. — His lad, the daughter of 
King Jarnes by the Coutotefc of Dorchefter, and the 
widow of the Earl of Anglefey, was the only one that 
.produced hiro children* who, however,, all died. 

" Buckingham's character is not to be propofed. as 
worthy of imitation. His religion he may be fup- 

laft noblemen that quitted his old mafter James the Second, and re- 
plied very nobly to King William, who aflced him how he would 
have behaved it he had been made privy to the defign of bringing w> 
the Prince of Orange ? ** Sir, 1 mould have difcovered it to the king 
whom I then ferved. " •• I fhouid not then, Sir, have blamed you," 
,waa the honourable anfwer of William. 

, -.,*..'• S«waad» Anicootje5 ; Vol, II. p. 133* 
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pofed to have learned from Hobbes, and his molality 
was foch as naturally proceeds from loofe opinions* 
(lis fentiments with reipeft to women he picked up 
sm the court of Charles, and his principles concerning 
property were fuch as a gaming-table fuppiies. He 
was cenfured as Covetous, and has been defended by 
an inattention to his affairs, as if a man might not at 
once be corrupted by avarice and ic&enefs. He is faid 
however to have had much tendernefs, and to have 
been very ready to apologize - for his violences of 
pattern." 

Dr. Johnfon confiders him as " a writer that feme- 
limes glimmers, but rarely mines, feebly laborious, 
and at beft but pretty. His fongs are upoa,common 
topickss he hopes, and grieves, and repents, and de- 
fpairs, and rejoices, like any other maker of little 
ftanzas ; to be great he hardly tries ; to be gay is 
baldly in his power." 

** His " Eflay on Poetry" is the great work, for 
which he was praifed by Rofcommon, Dryden, and 
Pope, and doubdefs by many more whole eulogies 
have perifhed. 

" Of this eflay, which Dryden has exalted fo highly, 
it may be juftly faid, that the precepts are judicious, 
fpmetimes new, and often happily exprefied ; but there 
are, after all the emendations, many weak lines, and 
feme ftrange appearances of negligence. 9 ' 

" His verfes are often infipid; but his memoirs arc 
lively and agreeable; he had the perfpicuity and ele- 
gance of an hiftorian, but not the fire and rancy of a 
poet/' 
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GEORGE GRANVILLE, or as others write 
Greenville or Grenville, afterwards Lord Laqdf- 
jdown of Riddeford in the county of Devon, was born 
about 1667, the fon of Bernard Greenville, who was 
entrufled by Monk with the mod private tranfa&ions 
of the Restoration, and the grandfon of Sir Bevil Green- 
ville, who died in the king's caufe, at the battle of 
Lanfflown. 

Before, the age of twelve he was fent to Cambridge, 
.where he pronounced a copy of his own verfcs to the 
Princefs Mary D'Efte of Modena, then Duchefe of 
York, when flie vifitedthe Univerfity. 

At the acceffionof King James, being only eighteen, 
he again exerted his poetical powers, and aoareued the 
.new monarch in three ihort pieces of not much merit. 

It was probably about this time that he wrote the 
" Poem to the Earl of Peterborough." 

Through the whole reign of King William he b 
iuppofed to have lived in literary retirement, and indeed 
had for feme lime few other pkafures but thofe of ftudy 
in his power. He was Hie younger fon of a younger 
brother ; a denomination by which our anceftor* pro- 
verbially exprefled the loweft ftate of penury -and do- 
pendanoe. 

About this time he became enamoured of theCounfc* 
efs of Newbuigh, whom he has celebrated with fb 
much ardour by the name of Mica. In the time of las 
retirement it is probably that he compoied his dramatick 
pieces, the " She-GaUawte" (aBted 1696) which be re- 
vifed and called " Once a Lover and always a Lover j* 
M The jew of Venice" ahered from SkaLrfpear^s 
Werchant of Venice (VJQl)i " Hcrukk Late," a 

tragedy; 
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tragedy (1698); " The Britifli Enchanters" (1106) s 
dramatick poem; and "'Pdeus and Thetis/' a mafque, 
written to accompany " The Jew of Venice." 

At the acceffion of Queen Anne, having his fortune 
improved by bequefts from his father, and his uncle 
the Earl of Bathe, he was ehofen into Parliament for 
Fowey. He foon after engaged in a joint tranilation 
of the " Inveftives againft Philip," with a defign, 
t furely weak 'and puenle, of turning the thunder of 
Demofthene& upon the head of Lewis. 

He afterwards (in 1706) had his eftate augmented 
by an inheritance from his elder brother, Sir Bevil 
Granville, who died at fea. He continued to ferve in 
parliament, and in the ninth year of Queen Anne was 
ehofen knight of the (hire for Cornwall. 

At the memorable change of the miniftry (17 10) 
he was made Secretary at War, in the place of Sir 
Robert Walpole/* 

Next year the violence of party made twelve peers 
in a day 5 Mr.Granville became Lord Landfdowne Baron 
, Biddeford. Being high in the queen's favour, he ( 1 7 1 2) 
was appointed Comptroller of the Houfehold, and a 
Privy Counfellor; and to his other honours was added 
the dedication of Pope's " Windfor Foreft." He was 
advanced next year to be Treafurer of the Houfehold. 

Of thefe favours he foon loft all but his title ; for at 
the acceffion of King George his place was given to 
•the Earl Choimondeley, ana he was perfecuted with 
the reft of his party. — He was, after the infurre&ion 
in Scotland, feized September 2*6, 1715, as a fufpe<fted 
man, and confined in the Tower till February 8, 1717, 
when he was at laft> releafed, and reftored to his feat in 
Parliament. 

• Some time afterwards (about 1722) he went ipto fo- 
reign countries. In this ftate of leifure and retire- 
ment, he received the firft volume ofBurnet's Hiftory, 
and anfwered fome calumnies in it levelled againft 

General 
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General Monk. His other hiftoricahperformance is 
a defence of his relation Sir Richard Greenville. Thefe 
pieces were published at his return to England. 

He was now kindly received at court by Queen 
Caroline; to whom and to the Princefs Anne hie 
prefented his works elegantly bound, with verfes on 
the blank leaves, with which he concluded his po- 
etical labours. 

He died in Hanover Square, January 30, 1735, hav- 
ing a few days before buried his wife, the Lady Anne 
Villiers, widow to Mr. Thynne, by whom he had four 
daughters, but no fon. 

" His works do not fhew him to have had much 
comprehenfion from nature or illumination from 
learning. He feems to have had no ambition above 
the imitation of Waller, of whom tie has copied the 
faults, and very little more. 

4€ His little pieces are feldom either fprightly or 
elegant, either keen or weighty. They are trifles 
written by idlenefs, and publifhed by vanity. But his 
Prologues and Epilogues have a jurt claim to praife. 

" In his " Britifh Enchanters'' he has bidden defi. 
.ance fo all chrondlogy, by confounding the incon- 
fiftent manners of different ages ; but the dialogue has 
often the air of Dryden's rhyming plays; and the 
fongs are lively, though not very correct This is, I 
think, far the beft of his works ; for if it has many 
faults, it has likewife paffages, which are . at leaft 
pretty, though they do not rile to any high degree of 
excellence." 



ROWE. 

NICHOLAS ROWE was born at Little Beckford 
in Bedfordfhire in 1673. His family had long 
poiiefied a confiderable eftate with a good houfe at 

Lambertoun 
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Lambertoun in Devon/hire* Hit father John Rowe, 
who was the firft that fitted his paternal acres to 
pradife any art of profit, profefled the law, and pub- 
lifhed " Barlow's and Dallifon's Reports" in the reign 
of James the fecond. He was made Serjeant, and 
died April 3D, 1692. He was buried in the Temple 
Church, 

Nicholas was firft fent to a private fchool at Hid** 
gate ; and, being afterwards removed to Weftrainder, 
was at twelve years of age chofen one of the King's 
Scholars. His exercifes in feveral languages are laid to 
have been written with uncommon degrees of excel* 
lence, and yet to have coft him very little labour. 

At fixtecn he was entered a ftudent of the 
Temple, but from die age of nineteen, the time his 
father died, it is thought he fuflered law gradually to 
give way to poetry. At twenty-five he produced the 
** Ambitious Stepmother," which was received with 
fo much favour, that he devoted himfelf from that time 
wholly to the more elegant parts of writing. 

His next tragedy (1702) was "Tamerlane," in 
which, under the name of Tamerlane, be intended 
to chara&erife King William, and Lewis the four* 
teenth under that of Bajazet. This was the tragedy 
which Rowe valued raoft. 

The u Fair Penitent," his next production (1^03), 
is one of die rooft pieafing tragedies on the ftage, 
where it ftill keeps its tutu of appearing, and pro*- 
babty will long keep them, for there is karcely any 
worx of any poet at once fo interefting by die fable 
and fo delightful by the language. 

As Dr. Johnfon particularly points out this play as 
one of the beft on the EngHfli ftage, we fhall make 
room for his entire criticiim upon it. 

** The ftory is doraeftick, and there/ore eafily re- 
ceived by the imagination and affimilated to common 
life; the di&ion is exquifitely harmonious, and foft 
or ijprightjy as occafion requires. 

•• The 
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**^The chara&er of Lrthario feems to have beeo 
expanded by Richardfon into Lovelace ; but he has ex- 
celled his original in the moral effect of the fi&ien. 
.Lothario with gaiety which cannot be hated, and bra- 
very which cannot be defpifed, retains too much of 
the Spectator's kindnefs. It was in the power of 
Richardfon alone to teach us at once efteem and de- 
teftation, to make virtuous refentment overpower aH 
the benevolence which wit, and elegance, and courage, 
naturally exeke, and lofe at laft the Hero in the 
ViHam. 

'" The fifth aft is not equal to the former ; the 
events of the Drama are exhaufted, and little remain* 
but to talk of what is paft. It has been obferved, 
that the title of the play does not fufficiently correfpond 
with the behaviour otCaftfta, who at laft fcews no 
evident -figns of repentance, but may be reafonabty 
-fufpeded of .feeling pain from detection rather than 
from guilt, and expreffes more (hame than farrow* 
sand more rage than fhame." 

His next play (1*706) was n Ulyffes," which is now 
negle&ed, as is alfo the *' Royal Convert" which 
appeared in 1706. He once ventured on a Comedy, 
and produced the * Biter" (1706); but fending the ht- 
tie fuccefs k had, he tried at lighter feenes no more. 

After the " Royal Convert" appeared (1714) 
Ji Jane Shore," written, as its Author profeffes, in imi- 
tation of Shakefjteare's Jiile. Johnfon denies that it m 
the leaift refemwes Shakefpeare's manner of writing ; 
hut fays, 

" This play, confifting chiefly of domeftick feenes 
and private diftrefs, lays hold upon the heart. \The 
wife is forgiven becaufe flie repents, and the huiband 
is honoured becaufe he forgives. This therefore Hi 
one of thofc pieces which weftill welcome on theftage." 

His laft tragedy (1715) was *« Lady Jane Grey,* 
but it has now funk into oblivion. From this time he 
gave nothing more to the Stage. 

In 
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In 1709 he undertook an edition of Shakefpeare's 
"Works; from which he did not receive much addi* 
tional feme. Being Under Secretary for three years, 
when the Duke of Queenfberry was Secretary oi State, 
he afterwards applied to the Earl of Oxford for fomc 
publick employment. Oxford enjoined him to ftudy 
Spanifh, and when fome time afterwards he came 
again, and faid he had mattered it, the Earl difmiffed him 
with this congratulation, " Then, Sir, I envy you] the 
pleafure of reading " Don Quixotte" in the original.'* 

At the acceffion of King George the firft he was 
made Poet-laureat', it is faid, by the eje&ioh of poor 
NahumTate, who (1716) died jn the Mint, where 
he was forced to feek Shelter for extreme poverty. He 
was made likewife one of the Land Surveyors of .die 
CuHoms of the Port of London. The Prince of Wale* 
chofe him Clerk of his council ; and the Lord Chan- 

• * 

jcellor Parker, as foon as he received the feals, ap- 
|x>inted him, unafked, Secretary of the Presentations. 
* Having already tramlated iome parts of " Lucan's 
Pharfalia," he undertook a verfion of the whole wQrk, 
which he lived to finim, but not to publish. It feeme 
to have been printed under the care of Dr* WelwooA 
Rowe died the 6th of December 17 1 8, in the forty-fifth 
year of his age. He was buried in Weftminfter 
Abbey. " 

" Rowe is chiefly to he considered as a tragick wri* 
ter and a tranflator. In his attempt at Comedy he 
failed fo ignominioufly, that his " Biter" is not in- 
serted in his works; and his occafional poems, and 
Short compofitions are rarely worthy of either praife 
or cenfure ; for they feem the cafual fports of a mind 
peeking rather to aniwer its leifure than to exercife its 
power. 

■ * ' I know not that there can be found in 

his plays any deep Search into nature, any accurate 
difcrimination of kindred qualities, or nice difplay of 

paflion. 
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paffion in its progrefs ; all is general and undefined. 
Nor does he much intereft or affed the auditor, ^except 
in " Jane Shore," who is always feen and heard with 
pity. Alicia is a character of empty noife, with no 
refemblance to real forrow or to natural madnefs. 

"Whence then has Rowe his reputation*? From the 
reafonablenefs and propriety of fome of his fcertes, 
from the elegance of his di£tion, and the fuavity of 
his verfe. He feldom moves either pity or terror, but 
he often elevates 'the fentiments; he feldom pierces 
the breaft, but he always delights the ear, and often 
improves the underftanding. 

" His tranflation of the " Golden Verfes," and of 
the firft book of " Quillet's Poem" have nothing in 
them reniarkable. The " Golden Verfes" are tedious. 
The verfion of a Lucan" is one of the greateft pro- 
du&ioiis of Englifh poeti*y ; for there is perhaps none 
that fo completely exhibits the genius and fpirit of 
the original. — " Lucan" is diftinguiflied by a kind df 
di&atbrial or philofophick dignity, rather, as Quiu- 
tilian obferves, declamatory than poetical; full of 
ambitious morality and pointed fentences, compiled 
in vigorous and animated lines. This chara&er Rowe 
has very diligently and fuccefsfully preierved. His 
verification, which is (uch as his contemporaries 
pra&ifed, without any attempt at innovation or im- 
provement, feldom wants either melody or force. 
His Author's fenfe is fometimes a little dilated by 
additional inflations, and fometimes weakened by too 
much expanfion. But fuch faults are to be expe6ted 
in all tranflations, from the conftraint of meafures 
and diffimilitude of languages. The " Pharfalia" Ja£ 
Rowe defer ves more notice than it obtains, and as it 
is more read will be more efteemed. " 
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TICKELL. 

THOMAS TICKELL, the fan of the Reverend 
Richard Tickell, was born in 1696 at Bridckirk 
in Cumberland; and in April 1701 became a member 
of Queen's College in Oxford ; in 1108 he was made 
Matter of Arts, and two yeans afterwards was chofen- 
Jhellow ; for which, as he did not comply with the fta- 
tutes by taking orders, he obtained a difpenfation from 
the Crown, lie held his fellowfhip till 1126, and 
then vacated it, by marrying, in that year, at Dublin. 

He entered early into the world, and was long holy 
in. pabiick af&urs, in which he was initiated under :the 
-patronage of Addifca,. whofe notice he is feid to have 
.gained by his verfes in praife of ** Rafamobd.** 
* Among the innumerable poems of the faine kind 
(fays Johnfon) it will be hard to find one with which 
they need to fear a coraparifon." He produced another 
piece of the fame kind at the appearance of <4 Cato,** 
with equal fkill, but not equal happinefs. 

When the Minifters of Queen Anne were negutL- 
•ring with France, Tickdl publiflied * The ftoipefik 
-tf Peace," a poem; of which die tendency was to re- 
claim the Nation from the pride of conqueft to th$ 
pleafuies of tranquillity. Addifon in the " Spectator" 
ipeaks of it in the higneft terms, but Johnfon thought 
it unequal to the honours which it had received. 

At the arrival of King George he fung the " Royal 
Brogrefs ;" but die moft important poetical incident in 
his life was his publication of the nrft book of the 
" Iliad," as translated by himfelf, in apparent oppoii* 
tion to " Pope's Homer," of which the nrft part made 
its entrance into the world at the fame time. Pope al- 
ways confidered Addifon as the writer of " Tickell's 
Vcrfion," with what truth we know not. 

.^ When 
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When the Hanover fucceflion was difputed, Tickeli 
publifhedhis " Letter to Avignon," which ftandshigh 
among party-poems. He was now intimately united 
to Mr. Addifon, who* when he went into Ireland as 
•Secretary to the Lord Sunderland, took him thither, 
and employed him in publtck bufinefs, and wJletf 
afterwards (1711) he rofe to be Secretary of State, 
made him under Secretary- Their friendship feems to* 
have continued without abatement ; for when Addifon 
died, he left him die charge of publishing his works* 
with .a folemn recommendation to the patronage of 
Craggs. ■ - . ; 

To thefe work* he prefixed an elegy on the Author 
— and johofon fay** that " mere is not a move fub+ 
lime or more elegant funeral poem to be found in the 
whole compafs of Englifh literature." , 

He vfas afterwards (about 11 2b) made Secretary 
to the Lords Juftices of Ireland, in which he continued 
till 1740, when he died on the 23d of April, at Bath. 

" Of the poems yet unmentioned, the iongeft it 
" Keniington Gardens/-' of which the verification is 
fmootli and elegant, but the ri£fcion unlkilfuUy com- 
pounded of Grecian Deities and Gothick Fairies. Nei- 
ther ipecies of ihofe exploded beings could hove don* 
much^ and when they are brought together, they only 
make each other contemptible. To Tickeli, however* 
cannot be refuted a high place among die Mi&or Po- 
ets; nor Aiould it be forgotten that he was one of the 
contributors to the " Spectator." With refped to his 
perfonal character, he is faid to have been a man of 
gay converfation, at leaft a temperate lover of wito$ 
and company, and in his doraeftick relations without 
cenfure*" 



CONGREVE. 
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CONGREVE. 

WILLIAM CONGREVE, dcfcended from a 
family in Staffordshire, of fo great antiquity 
that it claims a place among the few that extend their 
line beyond the Norman Conqueft, was the fon 
of William Congreve, fecond. fon of Richard Con- 
greve, of Congi*eve and Stratton. If the infcription 
-upon his Monument be true, he was born in 1672— T 
ihe biographers affign his nativity to Berdfa near 
Leeds in'Yorkfhire, from the accounts given by him- 
fblf. He is generally fuppofed to have been born in 
Ireland. 

Wherever he was born, he was educated firft at 
Kilkenny, and afterwards at Dublin, his father hav- 
ing fome military employment that ftationed him in 
Ireland ; but after having pafled through the ufual 
preparatory ftudies, his father thought it proper to 
afign him a profeffion ; and about the time of the Re* 
volution fent him, at die age of fifteen, to ftudy law 
in the Middle Temple, where he lived for feveral 
years, but with very little attention to Statutes or 
Reports. 

^His difpofition to become an Author appeared very 
early. His firft performance was a Novel, called 
** Incognita ; or, Love and Duty reconciled" which is 
much praifed by the biographers. . His firft Dramatick 
labour was the " Old Bachelor," which, whenever 
Xrrttten, was a&ed (1693) when he was nof more 
than twenty-one vears old. Dryden faidthathe never 
had feen fuch a firft play. Few theatrical pieces have ' 
ever been fo beneficial <o the writer ; for it procured 
him the patronage of Halifax, who immediately made 
him one of the Commiflioners for Ucenfing Coaches, 
• • ' ' and 
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and Toon after gave him a place in the Pipe Office, and 
another in the Cuftoms of 6001. per annum. 
. Next year he gave another fpecimen of his abilities 
m " The Double Dealer," which was not received fa 
well as the other. . Queen Mary conferred upon both 
thefe plays the honour of her prefence ; and when (he 
died, Jfoon after, Congreve teftified his gratitude (as 
Johnfon iays) ^ by a defpicable efiufion of elegiac paf- 
toral ; a composition in which all is unnatural, and 
yet nothing is new.*' * 

In another year (1695) his prolifick pen produced 
** 'Love for Love," a Comedy of nearer alliance to life, 
and exhibiting more real manners, than either of the 
former. With this play was opened the New Theatre, 
under the direction of Betterton the tragedian, where 
he exhibited two years afterwards (1697) " The 
Mourning Bride," a tragedy, fo written as to fhew 
him fufficiently qualified for either kind of Dramatick 
poetry. He produced thefe four plays before he had 
palled his twenty-fifth year. Upon tnis, Johnfon de- 
clares, that " among all the efforts of early genius 
which literary hiftoryn records, I doubt whetner any 
one can be produced that more furpafies the common 
limits of nature than die plays of Congreve." 
< About this time Collier made a powerful attack 
upon die Stage and Drahiatick Writers — Congreve 
and V anb^ugh prefented themfelve* among others as 
Champions on, the fide of their brother poets — The 
oppofition was fierce, and continued for a longtime* 
until at laft Comedy grew more modeft, and Collier 
lived to fee the reward of his labour in the reformation 
of the Theatre. 

Congreve's laft play was " The Way of the World,** 
which, although written with great labour and much 
thought, was received with f% little favour, that he 
refplved to. commit his quiet and his fame no more to 
the caprice* of an audience. From this time his life 
- ., ceafed 
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ceafed to be pubtick : be, lived for hirafeif and Aits 
friends, who eagerly fought his company, as his man- 
ners were polite, and his converfatton pteaiing. , It 
was thought that he would have been difpiactd on the 
extrufion of his friends the Whigs, but the Earl of 
Oxford kept him in : and on their setwu to power* 
he was made Secretary for the Ifland t>f Jamaica* 
which, with his poft in the Cuftomd, is. fail to have 
afforded him twelve hundred pounds a year. . 

Having long converfed familiarly with the great, he 
wiilied to be cohfidered racier as a man of fawtoa tjian 
of wit ; and when he -received a vifct from Voltaire, the 
difguftcd him by the defpicable foppery t>f defiling to 
be considered not as an Author but a Gentleman ; to 
which the Frenchman replied, ". that H he had been 
only a Gentleman, he £bould cot have come to vifit 
him." 

in his latter days he was troubled with catarads in 
his eyes, which at laft terminated in blindnefs. This 
melancholy ftate was aggravated by the gout, for 
which he fought relief by a journey to Bath ; but being 
overturned ir his. chariot he complained from that time 
of a pain in his fide,, and died at his home in Surrey* 
Street in the Strahd, Jamjaty 29* nas-9. He was 
buried m Weftminfter Abbey, where a Monument is 
ere&ed to his metmbry by Henrietta Ducchefs of Mad* 
borough, *o whom* lot Teafctos either not known or 
Hot mentioned, he beqfueaihed a legacy of about 
r lO,0O0l. ; at the time when the ancient family from 
which* he. defcended was, by the imprudence of his re* 
ktion, reduced to difficulties and diftvefs. 

" Congreve has merit of the higheft kind; he is an 
original Writer, Who borrowed neither the models ot 
>is plot, nor the manner of his dialogue. Of his 
plays i cannot fpea&«diflin&ly ; for fmce I infpeclfaed 
them many years h&ve jpaffed ; but what remains upon 
my memory is. that his chjtrajfigrs are commonly fic- 
titious 
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titious and artificial, -with veiy little of nature, and 

not much of life*. He formed a pectd&r idea of 
cornicle excellence, which he fuppofed to confift in gay 
remarks and unexpected anfwers ; but that which he 
endeavoured, he feldom failed of performing. His 
fcenes exhibit not much of humour, imagery, "or paf- 
fion : his perfonages are a kind of intellectual gladia- 
tors ; every fentence is to ward or ftrike ; the contefl: 
of fmartnels is never intermitted ; his wit is a meteor 
playing to and fro with alternate corrtifcations. His 
comedies have therefore, in fome degree, the opera 
tion of tragedies ; they furprife rather than divert, and 
raife admiration oftener than merriment. But they 
are the works of a mind replete with images, and 
quick in combination. 

" Of his mifcellaneous poetry, I cannot fay any 
thing very favourable. The powers of Congreve feem 
to defert him when he leaves the Stage, as Anteus 
was no longer ftrong than he could touch the ground. 
It cannot be obferved without wonder, that a mind fo 
vigorous and fertile in dramatick compofitions. {hould 
on any other occafion difcover nothing but impotence 
and poverty. He has in triefe little pieces neither 
elevation or fancy, feleftion of language, nor fkill in 
verification : yet if I were required to feledfc from the 
whole mafs of Englifli poetry the moft poetical para- 
graph, I know not what I could prefer to an excla- 
mation in " The Mourning Bride :" 

ALMERIA* 
It was a fancy'd noife ; for all it hufh'd. 

i 

LEONORA. 
It bore the accent of a- human voice. 

* See a very different opinion by Dryden in a Letter to Walih, 
never pristed, but quoted by Mr. Seward, An xc dotes, vohu* p* io»» 

G ALMERIA* 
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ALMERIA* 

It was thy fear, or clfe fame transient wind 
Whittling thro' hollows of this vaulted iflc ; 
We'll liften.— 

LEONORA'. 

Hark! 

ALMERIA. 

No, all is hufti'd, and ftill as death Tis dreadful 1 

How reverend is the face of this tall pile; 

Whofe ancient pillars rear their marble heads, 

To bear aloft its arch'd and pond'rous roof, 

By its own weight made (led fail and immoveable, 

Looking tranquillity ! It ilrikcs an awe 

And terror on my aching fight ; %hc tombs 

And monumental caves of death look cold, 

And moot a chilnefs to my trembling heart* 

Give me thy hand, and let me hear thy voice ; 

Nay, quickly fpeak to me, and let roe hear * 

Thy voice— my own affrights me with its echoes* 

* ' He who reads thefe lines enjoys for a moment 
the powers of a poet ; he feels what ne remembers to 
have felt before, but he feels it with great increafe of 
fenfibility ; he recognizes a familiar image, but meets 
it again amplified and expanded, embelliflied with 
beauty, and enlarged with majefty." 

Speaking of the other pieces by Congreve, Johnfon 
fays, that the " Birth of the Mufe" is a miferable 
fiction; that of his -irregular poems, " that to Mrs. 
Arabella Hunt feems to be the befl ;" that his imita- 
tions of Horace " are feebly paraphraftical," his 
tjpanflations " weakened with expletives, and his 
rhymes frequently imperfect:. " 

" While Comedy or while Tragedy is regarded, i 
his plays are likely to be read ; but except what relates ^ 
to the ftage, I know not that he has ever written a 
ftanza that is fung, or a couplet that is quoted. The 

fjeneral character of his Mifcellanies is, that they {hew 
ittle wit, and little virtue. 

" Yet to him it muft be confeffed that we are in- 
dsbted for the correction of a national error, and the 

cure 
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cure of our Pindarick madnefs. He firft taught the 
Engiiih Writers that " Pindar's Odes" were regular; 
and, though certainly he had not the fire requifite for 
the higher fpecies of Lyrick poetry, he has fhewn us 
that enthufiafm has its rules, and that in mere eonfu: 
fion^there is neither grace nor greatnefs." 



FENTON. 

ELISHA FENTON was born near Newcaftle in 
Staffordfhire, of an ancient family, whofe eftate 
•was very confiderable ; but he was the younger of 
twelve children, and, being therefore neceflarily dc- 
ftined to fome lucrative employment, was fent firft to 
fehool, and afterwards to Cambridge ; but doubting 
the legality of the government, and refufing to qua- 
lify himfelf for publick employment by the oaths re- 
quired, he left the Univerfity without a degree. By this 
perverfenefs of integrity he was driven' out a com- 
moner of nature, and reduced to pick up a livelihood 
uncertain and fortuitous ; but it muft be remembered, 
that he kept his name unfullied, and that whoever 
mentioned Fenton mentioned him with honour. 

From the imperfeft account left of this writer, it is 
impoflible to trace him from year to year. He was 
a while Secretary to Charles Earl of Orrery in Flan- 
ders, and tutor to* his young fon. He was at one time 
affiftant in the fchool of Mr. Bonwicke in Surrey; 
and at another kept a fchool for himfelf at Seven Oaks 
in Kent ; but was perfuaded to leave it (1710) by Mr. 
St. John, with promifes of a more honourable em- 
ployment. Before this, he had extolled the Duke of 
Marlborough and his family in an " Elegiac Paftoral," 
and in 1707 puWiihed a cotle&ion of poems. 

G2 When 
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When Pope, after the great fuccefs of his. " Iliad," 
undertook the "Odyfley," he determined to engage 
, auxiliaries. Broome and Fenton had twelve books 
diftributed between them. Fenton tranflated the firft, 
the fourdi, the nineteenth, and the twentieth^ and 
with fo much fuccefs, together with his affociate, that 
their books cannot be diftmguifhed from thofe of Pope. 

In 1723 was performed his tragedy of " Mari- 
amne." Gibber rejected it, but it was afterwards 
played at the other theatre and received with general 
applaufe. The author's profits are faid to have amounted 
to near 1000 1. 

It was perhaps after this play that he undertook to 
revife the punftuation of Milton's poems. To this 
edition he prefixed a fliort and elegant account of 
Milton's life, written at once with tendernefs and in- 
tegrity. He likewife publifhed (1729) a very fplendid 
edition of Waller with notes. 

The lattef part of his life was calm and pleafant. 
The relief of Sir William Trumbal invited him, by 
Pope's recommendation, to educate her fon. She after- 
wards detained him with her as the auditor of her ac- 
counts. He died in 1730, at Eafthampftead in Berk* 
fhire, the feat of the Lady Trumbal, and Pope, who 
had been always his friend, honoured him with an 
epitaph. 

'< In his perfon, Fenton was tall and/bulky, inclined 
to corpulence, which he did noj: lefien by much exer- 
cife ; for he was very fluggifh and fedentary, rofe late, 
and when he had rifen iat down to his book or 
papers. A woman, that had once waited on him in 
a lodging, told him, as fhe faid, that he would lit a 
bed> and be fed with afjfioon. This, however, was not 
the worft that might have been prognoftic^ted ; for. 
Pope fays, in his letter, that he died of indolence ; but 
his immediate diftemper was the gout - 

."Of 
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" Of his morals and his converfalron the account is 
uniform : tie was never named but with praife and 
fondnefs, as a man in the higheft degree amiable and 
excellent. Such was the character given him by the 
Earl of Orrery, his pupil ; fuch is the teftimony of 
Pope, and fucn were the fuffrages of all who could 
boafl of his acquaintance." 

" His collection of poems is now to be confidered. 
The " Ode to the Sun,'* is written upon a common, 
plan, without uncommon fentiments ; but its greateft 
fault is its length. No poem fhould be long, ot which 
the purpofe is only to ftrike the fancy, without en- 
lightening the underftanding by precept, ratiocination, 
or narrative, A blaze firft pleafes, and then tires the 
fight." ^ .: 

" To examine hh performances one by one would 
be tedious. His " Tranflation from Homer," into 
blank verfe will find few readers, while another can 
be had in rhyme. The piece addreffed to Lambarde is 
go difagreeable fpecimen of epiftolary poetry ;' and- hi** 
" Ode to the Lord Gower" was pronounced by Pope 
the next ode in the Englifh language to Dryden's Ce- 
cilia. Fenton may be juftly efteemed an excellent 
verfifyer, and a good poet." * 



PRIOR. 

MATTHEW PRIOR was bora July 21, 1664, 
according to fome at Winbotirne in Dorfet- 
fhire, of what parents is not exactly known ; others 
fay that he was the fon of a joiner ox London *. 

• When he flood candidate fa his fellow/kip at Cambridge he zuas regijlered 
h him/elf as ofMlddlefim* This record, being on oath, ought to be pre- 
ferred. ' 

* G3 4 He 
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He is fuppofed to have fallen by his father's death 
into the hands of his uncle, a vintner near Charing- 
Crofs, who fent him for fome time to Dr. Bufby at 
Weftminfter ; but, when he was advanced in literature, 
took him to his own houfe ; where the Earl of Dor- 
fet, celebrated for patronage of genius, found him by 
chance, as Burnet relates, reading Horace, and was fo 
well pleafed with his proficiency, that "he undertook 
the care and coft of his academical education. 

He entered his name in St. John's College at Cam- 
bridge in 1682, in his eighteenth year. He became a 
bachelor, as is ufual, in four years, and two years 
afterwards wrote the poem on the " Deity," which 
ftands firft in his volume. The fame year he published 
" The City Moufe and Country Moufe," to ridicule 
Dryden's " Hind and Panther," in conjunction with 
Mr. Montague. 

The " City Moufe and Country Moufe" caufed its 
authors to be fpeedily preferred. Montague indeed 
obtained the firfl notice, -but Prior had not afterward! 
much reafon to complain ; for in 1691 he was fent to 
the Congrefs at the Hague as Secretary to the Embafly, 
is which affembly was formed the graad alliance againft 
Xewis. The conduct of Prior was- fo pleafing to King 
William, that he made him one of the Gentlemen of 
his bedchamber ..; and he is fuppofed to have paffed 
fome of the next years in the cultivation of literature 
and poetry. 

Prior, who wa«4)oth a poet and a courtier, was not 
likely to mifs the opportunity of paying refpect to 
William on the death of Queen Mary (in 1695). He 
wrote a long ode on the occafion, which wasprefented 
to the king. In two years after he was Secretary to ano- 
ther embaffy at the treaty of Ryfwick, in 1697 ; and 
next year had the fame office at the court of France, 
where he is faid to have been considered with great 
diftin&ion. ' 

He 
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- He _was in the following year at Loo with the King ; 
from whom, after a long audience, he carried orders 
to England, and upon his arrival became under fecre- 
tary of ftate in the Earl of Jerfey's office ; a poft whictf 
he did not retain long, becaufe Jerfey was removed-; 
but he was foon made Commiffioner of Trade. 

This year (1100) produced one of his longeft and 
moft fplendid compofitions, the " Carmen Seculare." 
In the Parliament that met in 1701, he was chofen 
reprefentative of Eaft Grinftead. Perhaps it was about 
this time that he changed Jiis party ; for he voted for 
the impeachment of thofe lords who had perfuaded the 
king to the Partition-treaty, a treaty in which he had 
himfelf been Yninifterially employed. 

A great part of Queen Anne's reign was a time of 
war, in which there was little employment for negoci 
ators, and Prior had therefore leifure to make or to 
publifh verfes. When the battle of Blenheim called 
forth all the verfemen, Prior, among the reft, took care 
to ftiew his delight in the increafing honour of his 
country, by an " Epiftle to Boileau." He publifhed 
foon after a volume of poems* 

The battle of Ramilies (in 1706) excited him to an- 
other effort of poetry, and in the paper of the " Ex-, 
aminer" then publifhed, he wrote an effay in ridkule 
of " Garth's verfes to Godolphin, upon the lofs of his 
place." 

The Tories, who were now in power, were in hafte 
to end the war; and Prior was fent (July 1711) pri- 
vately to Paris with propofitions of peace. He re- 
turned in about a month, and brought with him M. 
Mefnager, a minifter from France, invefted with full 
powers, and the Abbe Gaultier. 

The negotiation was begun at Prior's houfe, where 
the Queen's minifters met Mefnager (September 20, 
1711), and entered privately upon ihe great bufinefs, 
tjie defign of treating not being yet qpenly declared, 

G 4 This 
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This clandestine meeting was aggravated, when the 
Whig§ returned to power, to a charge of high treafon. 

The peace advancing jlowly, Bolingbroke was fent 
to Paris to adjuft: differences with lefs formality 1 
•Prior was alfo fent, who, after continuing to a£t with- 
out a title for fome, .time, aflumed by authority the fUle * 
and dignity of Embaflador. Prior's publick fplendour 
commenced in Anguft 1713, and continued till the.Au- 
guft following. 

On the 'firit of Auguft 1714 erifued the downfal of N 
the Tories and the degradation of Prior. He was re-» 
called; but was not able to return, being detained by. 
the debts which he had found it neceffary to contract," 
and which were not difcharged before March. He 
returned then as foon as he could, and was welcomed 
on. the 25th of March by a warrant, and,. after an ex- 
amination before a committee of. the Privy Council, 
was put into ftri&er confinement than to his. own 
houfe, in which he had been fufFered to live under the - 
cuftody of the meffenger. On the tenth.of June.l715 ?/ 
Mr. Walpole moved for an impeachment againft 
him, and Prior was, a week after, committed to clofc 
cuftody, with orders that; no fterfonjhauld be admitted to 
fee. him wit hmt leave f rem t Hz Sfieafar. 

When, two years after, an A6t of Grace was paffed, 
he was excepted, and continued Irill in cuftody, which 
he had, made lefs tedious by writing " Alma." He 
was* however, foon after difcharged. 

He had now his liberty; but, whatever the profits of 
his employments might have been, he had always 
fpent it ; and at the age of fifty-three was, with all his 
abilities, in danger of penury, having no folid revenue 
hut from the fellowfhip of his college*. Being how r 

* Mr. Seward fays, «' Prioj kept his fellowship of St, John's col- 
lege, Cambridge, to the laft." c< The falary," faid he, " wijl always 
en fare me a bit of mutton and a clean Hurt." Anecdo*£$, vol. ii. 

i. ever 
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ever generally known and efteemed, he was encouraged 
to add 1 other 1 pberhs to thofe X^hich he had printed, and 
piiblifh theiri by fubfcription; The price of, the voliimfe 
was two guineas, and the whole colle&ioij was four 
thoufand ; to which Lord Harley, the Ion of the Earl 
of Oxford, to whom he had invariably' adhered, adrtefi 
an equal fum for 'the purchafe' of Down-hall, whicll 
Prior was to enjoy during life, and Harley after hii 
deceafe. f "' r . • - » 

There is no account of any occurrences in his re- 
maining life *V He died at Ppimfile, & Teat of the' Earl 
of Oxford, the 18th of September 1721, and was bu- 
ried in Weflminfter Abbey. : * 

Johhfoh feys, ' that eminent as Prior was, both by 
his abilities and ftation, very few memorials have been 
left by his cotemporaries" refpedting his private cha- 

* Prior, as Mr. Seward tells us, in the latter part of his life redded 
at Down Hall, Eflex, and amufed himfelf with a felect party of friends 
at any kind of nonfenfe -that occurred. Sir James Thornhilkwas oftea 
of the party, and in the evening, between dinner and Cupper, ufcd to 
make drawings of fome of Mr, Prior's guefts. Prior ufed to write 
verfes under them. Under the head -of Mr. Timothy Thomas, Chap- 
lain to Lord Oxford, Prior wrote-*- 

This phiz, fo well drawn, you may eafily know, 
It was done by a Knight for one Tom with an O. 

Under Chriftian the Seal Engraver's head Prior wrote— 
Tftis, done by candlelight and hazard, 
Is meant to mew Kit Chriftian's mazzard. 

An' ingenious and elegant collector has many of thefe portraits, with 
the verfes under them in Prior's hand-writing. 

At Lord Oxford's feat at Wimple' (now Lord Hardwicke's) there 
hung a fine picture of Harley in his Speaker's robes* with the roll of 
the bill in his hand for bringing in the prefent family ; which, if I 
miftake not, was done by his calling vote. In alluuon to Harley's 
being* afterwards fent to me Tower, Prior wrote with a pencil on the 
white fcroll, « Bill paid fuch a day." 

He, like many an ex-minifter, became hypochondriacal in the latter* 
part of his life; his active mind, not having any pabulum to feed it» 
began to prey upon itfelf. He became deaf, or at leaft thought him* 
fell fo. When fome one aiked him, whether he had ever obferved 
himfelf deaf when he was in office, « Faith/' replied he, " I was then 
fo afraid of my head, that I did not attend very much, to my ears." 
AtfacpoTss, vol, ii, 30$. 

<5 &" rafter. 
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rafter. . After making fome obfervations on his pub- 
lic conduS, he relates the following pleafant ftories of 
Jbira : 

" Puring his embafly, he fat at the opera by a man, 
who, in his rapture, accompanied with his own voice 
the principal finger. Prior fell to railing at the per- 
former with all the terms of reproach that he could 
coiled, till the Frenchman, ceafing from his fong, be- 
gan to expoftulate with.him for his harfh cenfure of 
a man who was confefledly the ornament of the ftage. 
"I know all that," fays the erabafTador, " maisil chante 
Ji haut, que je ne fgaurois vous entendre*." 

" In a gay French company, where every one fung a 
little fong or ftanza, of which the burden was, Ban- 
niffons la Melancholie, when it came to his turn to fing, 
alter the performance pf a young lady that fat next 
him, he produced thefe extemporary lines : 

Mais ccllc voix, et ces beaux yeuxj 
Font cupidon trop dangereux, 
Et je fuis trifle quand je crie 
Banniflbns la melancholic 

Tradition rcprefents him as willing to defcend from 
die dignity of the poet and the ftatefman to the low 
delights or mean company. His Chloe probably was 
fometimes ideal ; but the 'woman widi whom he co- 
habited was a defpicable drab of the loweft fpecies*. 
One of his wenches, perhaps Chloe, while he was 
.abfent from his houfe, ftole his plate, and ran away ; 
as was related by a woman who had been his fervant. 
Of this propenfity to fordid converfe, I have feen an 
account fo ferioufly ridiculous, that it feems to deferve 
infertion. 

" I have been affured that Prior, after having fjient 
the evening with Oxford, Bolingbroke, Pope, and Swift , 

* But he fmgs fo loud, that I cannot hear you. 

would 
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would go and fmoke a pipe, and drink a bottle of ale, wit A 
a common foldier and his wife, in Long* Acre, before ht 
went to bed," 

Johnfon divides his works into tales, love-verfes, oc- 
casional poems, " Alma" and " Solomon." After def- 
canting on the firft, he comes to the loververfes, 
among which he thus chara&erifes one of the moil 
celebrated : 

" The greateft of all his amorous efiays is " Henry 
and Emma," a dull and tedious dialogue, which ex- 
cites neither efteem for the man nor tendefnefs for the 
woman. The example of Emma, who refolves to fol- 
low an outlawed murderer wherever fear and guilt 
fhall drive him, deferves no imitation ; and the expe- 
riment by which Henry tries the lady's conftancy, is 
fuch as muft end either in infamy to her, or in difap- 
pointment to himfelf." 

" Alma" is written in profefled imitation of Hudi- 
bras, and has at leaft one accidental refemblance. 
Hudibras wants a plan, becaufe it is left imperfe6t; 
" Alma" is imperfe£fc, becaufe it feems never to have 
had a plan. Prior appears not to have propofed to 
himfelf any drift or defign, but to have written the ca- 
fual dictates of the prefent moment. 

" What Horace faid when he imitated Luciliu?, 
might be faid of Butler by Prior, his numbers were 
not fmooth or neat : Prior excelled him in verification* 
but he was like Horace, inventore minor ; he had not 
Butler's exuberance of matter and variety of illuftra- 
tion. The fparkle of wit which he could afford, he 
knew how to polifh ; but he wanted the bullion of his 
mailer. Butler pours out a negligent profufion, cer- 
tain of the weight, but carelefs of the ftamp. Prior 
has comparatively little, but with that little he makes 
a fine mew. " Alma" has many admirers, and was 
the only piece among Prior's works of which PQpe 
faid that he fliould with to be the author " 

G6 "He 
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41 His "Solomon" was undoubtedly written with 
great labour ; and who is willing to think* that he has 
been labouring in vain. He had infufed into it much 
knowledge and much thought ; had often poliihed it to 
elegance, often dignified it with fplendour, and fome- 
thnes heightened it to fublimity; he perceived in ij: 
many excellencies, and did not difcover that it wanted 
that without which all others are of fmall avail, the 
power of engaging attention and alluring curiofity. 

" The tedioufnefs of this poem proceeds not from 
the uniformity of the fubjeft, for it is fufficiently divert, 
fified, but from the continued tenor of the narration! 
in which Solomon relates the fucceflive viciffitudes 
of his own mind, without the intervention of any 
other fpeaker, or the mention of any other agent, 
upk& it be Abra ; and the reader is only to learn what 
he thought, and to be told that he tnought wrong. 
The event of every experiment is forefeen, and there- 
fore the procefs is not much regarded. 

^ Yet the work is far from deferving to be neg- 
le&ed. He that fhall perufe it will be able to mark 
many paffages, to which he may recur for inftru&ion 
of delight ; many from which the poet may learn to 
write, and the pnilofopher to reafon." 

*« If Prior's poetry be generally confidered, hit 
praife will be that of corre&nefs and induftry, rather 
than of compafs of comprehenfion, or activity of 
fancy. He never made any effort of invention : his , 
greater pieces were all tiflues of fentiments, and his 
Snaller, which confift of light images or fingle. con- 
ceits, were not always his own. I have traced him 
among the French epigrammatifts, and have been in* 
formed that he poached for prey among obfeure 
atuth&rs." 

Speaking of his diligence and his judgment, Johnfon 
fays, u If this part of his character fullers any abate- 
ment, it muft be from the difproportioa of his-rhymes, 

which 
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which have not always fufficient confonance, and 
from the admiffion of broken lines into his " Solo- 
mon ;" but perhaps he thought like Cowley, that 
hemiiticks ought to be admitted into heroick poetry." 

"Prior is never low, nor very often fublime. It 
is faid by Longinus of Euripides, that he forces himfelf 
fometimes into grandeur by violence of effort, as the 
lion kindles his fury by the lafhes of his own tail. 
Whatever Prior obtains above mediocrity feems, the 
effort of ftraggle and of pain. He has many vigor- 
ous* but few happy lines ; he has every thing by pur- 
chafe, and nothing by«gift ; he had no nightly vi/ttations 
of the mufe, no infufions of fentiment or felicities of 
faficy." 

" Some of his poems are written withou,t regularity 
of meafures ; for, when he commenced poet, we had 
not recovered from our Pindarick infatuation ; but he 
probably lived to be convinced that the effence of verfe 
is order and confonance. 

" His numbers are fuch as mere diligence may at~ 
tain; they feldom offend the ear, aqd feldom footh it; 
they commonly want airinefs, lightnefs, and facility ; 
what is fmooth is not foft. His verfes always roll, but 
they feldom flow *." 

POPE. 

* The late excellent Duchefs of Portland had five Dialoguei of tfce 
Dead in MS. written by this celebrated Poet t. 

+ Prior's Dialogues in the Duchefs of Portland's poffclfion are thus 
defcribed in the Preface to Nichols's " Collodion of Poems :" 

*• The late Recorder of Cambridge [Pont] had feen fome MS. Dia- 
logues of the Dead of Prior's ; they were profe, but had verfe inter- 
mixed freely ; and the fpecimen, I heard, proved it. The Dialogue 
was between Sir Thomas More and the Viear of Bray. You muft allow 
that the characters are well chofen ; and. the Jpeaken maintain their 
refpe&ive opinions fmartly ; at laft the Knight feems to come over to 
his adverfary, at leaft fo nr as to allow that the doctrine was conve- 
nient, if not honourable ; but that he did not fee how any man conld 
allow himfelf to a& thus : when the Vicar concludes j Nothing eafitr t 
with proper management ; &c. You muft go the right way to work-* 

Pol 
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ALEXANDER POPE was born in London, May 
22, 1688, of parents whofe ranjt or ftation was 
never afcertained ; we are informed, that his father 
was of a family of which the Earl of Downe was the 
head, and that his mother was the daughter of Wil- 
liam Turner, Efq. of York, . , 

This is told by Pope. It is allowed that his father 
grew rich by trade, but whether in a fliop or on the 
exchange has never been discovered. Both parents 
were Papifts. 

Pope was from his birth of a conftitution tender and 
delicate; his voice, when he was young, was fo pleat- 
ing that he was called in fondnefs the Little Nightin- 
gale- 

Not being fent early to fchool he was taught to 

read by an aunt - y . and when he was feven or eight 
years old became a lover of books. 

When he was about eight, he was placed in Hamp- 
shire under a Romifh prieft, who taught him the Greek 
and Latin. He was firft regularly initiated in poetry 
by the perufal of Ogilby's " Homer" and Sandy s's 
** Ovid.** He was now removed to a fchool at Twy- 
ford near Winchefter, and again to another, fchool 

For Confcience, like a fiery horfe, 
Will {tumble, if you check his ccrorfe % 
But ride him with an eaf» rein, 
And rub him down with, worldly gain, 
He'll carry you through thick ana thia^ 
Safe, although dirty, to your ion," 
ftU ceitiinjy it fterliag k*kjt 

about 
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about Hyde Park Corner ; from which he ufed fome- 
times to ftroll to the play-houfe, and was fo delighted 
with theatrical exhibitions, that he formed a kind of 
play from Ogilby's " Iliad," which he perfuadcd his 
fchool-fellows to aft, with the addition of his mafter's 

{;ardener, who perfonated Ajax. It was under the two 
aft maflers he tranflated more than a fourth part of 
the " Metamorphofes." He ufed to fay, that he could 
not remember the time when he began to make verfes. 

About the period of the Revolution his father quitted 
his trade, whatever it was, and retired to Binrield in 
Windfor foreft, with about twenty thoufand pounds, 
which he locked up in a cheft, ana took from it what 
his expences required. To this place Pope was called 
by his father when he was about twelve years old, 
and then had for a few months the afliftance of another 
prieft. 

Pope, finding little advantage from external help, re- 
folved thenceforward to diredt himfelf, and at twelve 
formed a plan of ftudy which he completed with little 
other incitement than the defire of excellence, and 
his primary and principal purpofe was to be a poet. 

In his perufal of the Englifh poets he foon diftin* 
guifhed the verification of Drydeh, and was im- 
preffed with fuch veneration for his character, that he' 
perfuaded fome friend to take him to the Coffee Houfe 
which Dryden frequented, and pleafed himfelf with 
having feen him. Dryden died May 1, 1701, fome 
days before Pope was twelve. 

The earlieft of Pope's productions is his " Ode on 
Solitude,"written about the above age; and as he read 
the Claflicks he amufcd himfelf with translating them* 
At fourteen he made a verfion of the firft book of the 
*' Thebais." He gave " Chaucer" a more fafhionabie 
appearance, and put "January and May," and. the 
" Prologue of the Wife of Bath" into modern Engliirn 
He tranjlated likewife the Epiftle of " Sappho to 

Phaou" 
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Phaon" from Ovid, to complete the verfion which 
was before imperfeft ; and wrote fome other fmaQ 
pieces, which he afterwards printed. At fourteen . he 
wrote his poem of " Silence" after the manner of 
Rochefter's " Nothing," and alfo Tiis " Windfor Fo- 
feft." Next year he removed for a time to London, that 
he might ftudy French and Italian. He then returned 
to Binfield, and delighted himfelf with his own poetry. 
He wrote a Comedy, a Tragedy, an Epick poem, 
with panegyricks on all the Princes of Europe. Moft 
of his puerile produ&ions were, by his mafurer ^ . 
judgment^ afterwards deftroyed. " Alcander,"' the 
Epick Poem, was .burnt by the perfuafion of Atter- 
bury. The Tragedy was fouaded on the legend of " St» 
Genevieve." Of die Comedy there is no account. 

He next tranflated. Tully "on Old Age," Sir 
Win. Trumbul, who had been Secretary of State, 
wrhen he retired from bufinefs, fixed his refidencc in 
the neighbourhood of Binfieftl. Pope, not yet fixteen, 
Was introduced to the Statefman of fixty, and fo dif. 
tinguiihed himfelf that their interviews ended in 
friendfhip and cbrrefpondence. 

He now wrote his " Paftorals," although they 
were not publifhed till five years afterwards. At this 
time began his acquaintance with Wicherley and Mr. 
Cromwel. 

Walfh the Critic was one of his firft encouragers* 
His regard was gained by the " Paftorals." Walfk 
advifea him to corfe&nefs, and, being delighted with 
rural poems, recommended to him to write a paftoral 
Comedy, a defign which Pope did not follow. 

He began at ieventeen to frequent Wilk's, a Coffee 
Houfe on the North fide of Ruffel Street in Covent 
Garden, where the Wits at that time ufed. to affemble. 
During this part of his life he wars indefatigably diK T 
gent'/ The account given by himfelf of his ftudie$ 
Was, that from fourteen to twenty he read only for . 
i * amufenienij • 
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amufemenfc, from twenty to twenty-feven for im- 
provement and inftru&iori. 

The paftorals, which had been for fome time hand- 
ed about among Poets and Critics, were at laft printe4 
(1709) in Tonfon's Mifcellany, in a volume which 
began with the " Paftorals of Philips," and ended 
-yyith thofe of Pope. The fame year was written the 
* l Effay on Critic ifm," and publifhed about two years 
afterwards*. It was much and defervedly praifed by 
Addifon in the " Spectator," but was pretty feverely 
attacked by Dennis. % 

. Of this Effay Pope declared that he did not expeft 
the fale to be quick, becaufe not one gentleman injzxty, 
even of liberal education^ could 'under/land it. He men- 
tions a thoufand copies as a numerous impreflion. It 
has been tranflated into French by Hamilton, and 
commented by Dr. Warburton. 

In the " Spectator"' was publifhed the, " Mefiiah," 
which he firft Submitted to the perufal of Steele, and 
corrected in compliance with his criticifms. , The 
verfes on the " Unfortunate Lady," it is fuppofed, 
were written, about the time when his " Effay" was 
publifhed. Not long after he wrote the " Rape of the 
Lock," the moft airy, the moft ingenious, and the 
raoft delightful of all his compofitions, occafioned by • 
Lord Petre cutting off a lock of Mrs. Arabella Fer- 
mor'« hair. It was written, as is faid ? in a fortnight 
(1711), and at its firft appearance it was termed by 
Addifon merumfal. Pope always confidered the inter- 
texture of the machinery with the action as his moil 
fuccefsful exertion of poetical art. He indeed could 
never afterwards produce any tiling of fuch unexam- 
pled excellence. 

About this time he publifhed " The Temple of 
Fame," which, as he tells Steele in their correspon- 
dence, he had written two years before. 

Of 
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Of the Epiftle from " Eloifa to Abelard" die date 
is not known. His firft inclination to attempt a com- 
pofition of that tender kind arofe, according to Sa- 
vage, from his perufal of Prior's " Nut Brown Maid." 
It may be faid with juftice, that he has excelled every 
compofition of the fame kind. This piece was, how- 
ever, not much his favourite irt his latter years, though 
upon what principle he flighted it is not known. 

In the, next year (1113) he publifhed " Windfor 
Foreft ;" of which part was, as he relates, written at 
fixteen, about the fame time as his " Paftorals," and 
the latter part was added afterwards. " Oato" being 
now revived, Pope introduced it by a Prologue. 

It appears, that about this time he had a flrong in- 
clination to unite the art of painting with that of poe- 
try, and put hi.ufelf under the tuition of Jervas. A 
pifture of Betterron, fuppofed to be drawn by him,' 
was in the pofleffion of Lord Mansfield : if this was 
taken from life, he rauft have begun to paint early, for 
Betterton was now dead. It is faid that he made no 
great proficiency in the art. 

The next year (1713) produced an attempt by 
which profit was fought as well as praife. He refolved 
to try how far the favour of the publick extended, by 
foliating a fubfcription to a Veriion of the " Iliad." 

There was reafon to believe that his attempt would 
be fuccefsful, for he was in the full bloom of reputa- 
tion. He therefore offered an Englifli " Iliad" to 
fubfcribers in fix volumes in quarto, for fix guineas. 
His propofai was fo very favourably received, that 
the bookfellers made thpir offers with great eagernefs : 
but the higheft bidder was Bernard Lmtot ; who, not- 
withstanding all his hopes and his liberality, was,. by 
a very unjuft and illegal z ftion, defrauded of his pro- 
fit. An edition of the Englifli " Iliad** was printed 
in Holland in duodecimo, and imported elandeftinely 

fo* 
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for thofe who were impatient to read what they could 
not yet afford to buy. Of this edition the nJe was 
doubtlefs very numerous. 

Pope having now emitted his propofals, and fully 
engaged his reputation in the undertaking, began to 
be frighted with the importance af the attempt — He 
had his nights difturbed by dreams of long journies 
through unknown ways, and wifhed, as he laid, that 
fomcbody would hang him, 

Thismifery, however, was not of long continuance ; 
he * grew by degrees more acquainted with Homer's 
images and expreffions, and practice encreafed his fe- 
licity of verification. In a fliort time he reprefents 
himfelf as difpatching regularly fifty verfes a day. 
Thus by his own diligence, and with fuch help as 
kindnefs or money could procure hiin, in fomewhat 
more than five years he completed his verfion of the 
" Iliad," with trie Notes. He began it in 1712, his 
twenty-fifch year, and concluded it in 1718, his thir- 
tieth year. 

The encouragement given to this tranflation, though 
report feems to have over- rated it, was fuch as the 
world has not often feen. The fubfcribefs were five 
hundred and fifty-four. For thofe copies Pope had 
nothing to pay ; he therefore received, including two 
hundred pounds a volume^ allowed him by the book- 
feller, 53001. 4s. without deduction, as the books ^were 
fupplied by Lintot. 

By the luccefs of his fubfcription Pope was not only 
relieved from thofe pecuniary diftrefTes with which, 
notwithstanding his popularity, he had hitherto ftrag- 
gled, but his future life was fecured from want by con- 
fiderable annuities. Johnfon fays, that the Englifh 
" Iliad" is certainly ** the nobieft verfion of poetry 
which the world has ever feen." 

It was publifhed volume by volume, as the tranf- 
lation proceeded \ the firft iour books appeared in 
1715. 5 ' 

The 
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The reputation of this great work ferved to deprive 
him of a friend. Addifon and he were now at the 
head of poetry and criticifm ; and both in fuch a ftate 
,of elevation, that,, like the two rivals in the Roman 
ftat£, one could no longer bear an equal, nor the 
other a fuperior. From toe emiffion and reception of 
the propofals of the " Ili%d," the kindnefs of Addifon 
feems to have abated.- Steele, with the beft intentions, 
procured at laft an interview between them. On this 
occafion, it is faid, many inve&ives were made ufe - 
of on both fides, till the conteft at length rofe fo high, 
that they parted without any interchange of civility. 

When t^e firft volume was publifhed, a rival verfion 
of the firft " Iliad" was immediately printed with the 
name of Tickell. Addifon gave it the preference, but 
the public voice was not long fufpended, and Pope*s 
performance was univerfally confidered the beft. 

He now wrote his fatire on Addifon, and he relates 
that Addifon ufed him very civilly ever after. 

This year (1715), having per fuaded his father to fell 
their eftate at Binfield, he jpurchafed, only for his life, 
that houfe at Twickenham to which his rcfidenee a£* 
terwards procured fo much celebration, and removed 
there with his father and mother. 

While the volumes of his " Homer" were annually 
publifhed, he collected his former works (1717) into 
one quarto volume. In this year his father died fud- 
idenlv, in his 75rli year. 

The publication of the " Iliad" was completed in 
1720. The fplendor and fuccefs of this work raifed 
Pope many enemies, moft of whofe names are pre- 
ferred only in the .?* Dunciad." 

In this difaftrous and infatuated year 1720, when 
more riches than Peru can boaft were expected from 
the South Sea, Pope was feized with the univerfaj 
pa/Eon of avarice. He ventured his money, and loft, 
with thoufands, fomething confiderablc. 

Next 
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Next year he published fome feleft poems of his 
friend Dr. Parnel, and an edition of Shakefpeare — 
Theobald alfo publifhed an edition, and dete&ed 
Pope's deficiencies, who feems never after to have 
reflected on his own undertaking without vexation. 

Soon after the appearance of the " Iliad," refolving 
not to let the general kindnefs cool, he publifhed pro- 
pofals for a . tranflation of the " OdylTey" in five 
volumes* for five guineas. He engagea the affiftahcte 
of Fentbnand Broome in order to eafe him of the labour. 

In 1723, while he* was bufied in this 1 new verfion, 
he appeared before the Lords at the memorable trial 
of Bifliop Atterbury, with whom he had lived in great 
familiarity. He was called to give an account . of 
Atterbury's domeftick life. Pope had but few words 
to utter, and in thofe few he made f$veral blunders. 

Of die " Odyfley" Pope tyanflated only twelve 
books ; the reft were the work of Broome and Fen- 
ton; the notes were written wholly by Broome, who 
was not over-liberally rewarded. Tne firft copy of 
Pope's books, with thofe of Fenton, are, to be feen in 
the Mufeum^ The parts of Pope are lefs interlined 
than the * Iliad," and the latter books of the " Iliad" 
lefs than the former. The books of fenton have very 
few alterations by the hand of Pope. Thofe of 
' Broome have not been found ; but Pope complained, 
as it is reported, that he had much trouble in" cor- 
recting them. 

His contract with Lintbt was the fame as for the 
" Iliad," except that only one hundred pounds were 
to be paid him for each voliime. The number of 
fubferibere were '574-, and of copies 819 ; fo 'that his 
profit, when he had paid his amftants, was'ftill very v 
confiderable. The work was finifhed in 1725, and 
from that time he refolved to make no more trans- 
lations. The fale did riot anfwer Lintot's expecta- 
tions. 

" Som 
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Some time after, Pope loft the ufe of two of his fin- 
gers, by their being feverely tut with fome fragments 
of glafs, on his being overturned in a friend's coach. 
Voltaire, who was then in England, fent him a letter 
of confutation, but Pope never confidered him as a 
man worthy of confidence. 

Hefoon afterwards (1727) joined with Swift, who 
was then in England, to publifli three volumes" of 
" Mifcellanies." In thefe was firft publifhed the 
" Art of Sinking in Poetry." In the following year 
(1728) the " Dunciad" made its appearance, one of 
his greateft and moft elaborate performances. 

At the head of the Dunces he placed poor Theo- 
bald, whom he accufed of ingratitude, but whofe real 
crime was fuppofed to be that of having revifed Shake - 
fpeare more happily than himfelf. This fatire had 
the effect which he intended, by Wafting the characters 
which it touched. 

After this general war upon dullnefs, he feems to have 
indulged himfelf awhile in tranquillity ; buf his fubfe- 
quent productions prove that he was not idle. He 
publifhed (1731) a poem on " Tafte." 

The following year deprived him of Gay, a man 
whom he had known early, and whom "he feemed to 
love with more tendernefs than any other of his lite- 
rary friends. Pope was now forty-four years old. 
In the next year he loft his mother, not by an unex- 
pected death, for fhe had lafted to the age of 93. 

Pope's letters being furreptitioufly publifhed, he was 
determined to vindicate his own property by a genuine 
edition. He therefore folicited a fubicription for a 
quarto volume, which appeared 1737. Before this 
tune he publifhed the firft part of what he perfuaded 
liimfelf to think a fyftem of ethicks, under the title of 
an " Effay on Man," which, according to a letter he 
wrote to Swift, had been eight years under his confi- 
de ration. In 1733 appeared the firft part, which, to- 
gether 
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gether with the (Second and third, were publifhed with- 
out the real author's name. At laft, in 17 34, he avowed 
the fourth, and claimed the honour of a moral poet. 

Its reputation foon invited a tranflation. It was 
firft turned into French profe, and afterwards by Ref- 
nel into verfe. His enemies fpread abroad the idea, 
that his pofitions, as they terminated for the moft part 
in natural religion, were intended to draw mankind 
away from revelation. His friend Warburton under- 
took to refcue him from the imputation of favouring 
fatality, and for a long time continued a vindication 
of the " Efiay on Man" in the literary journal of that 
period, calleathe " Republick of Letters." 

It was now his intention to write diftinft poems 
upon the different duties or conditions of life ; one of 
which is the " Epiftle to Lord Bathurft (1733) on the 
Ufe of Riches." He afterwards (1734) iafcribed to 
Lord Cobham his " Characters of Men." To this 
he added foon after the " Chara£tcrs of Women." 

From time to time (between 1730 and 1740) he 
publifhed imitations of different poems of Horace, 
and alfo a revival, in fmoother numbers," of " Dr. 
Donne's Satires." The " Epiftle to Dr. Arbuthnot" 
appealed in January 1735. In this poem Pope vin- 
dicates himfeif from cenfure, and with dignity, rather 
thai) arrogance, enforces his own claims to kindnefs 
and refpecr. It is in this poem that the fatirical lines 
upen Addifon are introduced. 

His laft fatires of the general kind were two Dia- 
logues named from the year in which they were pub- 
' limed, " Seventeen Hundred and Thirty-Height," The 
" Memoirs of Scriblerus," published about this time, 
extend only to the firft book of a work projected in 
concert by Pope, Swift, and Arbuthnot, who ufed to 
meet in the time of Queen Anne, and denominated 
themfelves the " Scriblerus Club." The defign was 
never completed. 

From 
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From the materials which he had provided, iib 
added, at Warburton's requeft, another book to the 
*' Dunciad ;" and fome time after he publifhed a neW 
edition of it in which he degraded Theobald from hi* 
painful pre-eminence, and enthroned Gibber, with whom 
he had long been at war, in his ftead. 

Being now affli&ed with an afthma, and finding the 
powers of life gradually declining, he no longer {trained 
his faculties with any original compofition, nor pro- 
pofed any other employment for his remaining life 
than the revifal and corre&ion of his former .works. 
He laid afide all thoughts of his epick poem. 

Through the next year he perceived himfelf, as he 
expreffes it, going down the hill. Befides the afthma 
he had other diforders, which his phyficians were un- 
able to relieve. 

In May 1744 his death was approaching ; on the 
fixth he was all day delirious, which he mentioned 
four days afterwards as a fufRcient humiliation of the 
vanity of man ; he afterwards complained of feeing 
hings as through a curtain and in falfe colours ; and 
i ne day, in the prefertce of Dodfley, afked what arm 
° was that came out from the wall, Bolingbroke 
Sometimes wept over him in this ftate of helplefs de- 
cay ; and being told by Spence, that Pope, in the in- 
ternu&on °f his delirioufnefs, was always faying 
fomething kind either of his prefent or abfent friends, 
and that his humanity feemed to have furvived his 
understanding, anfwered, It has fo* And added, / 
never in my life knew a man that had Ji tender a 
heart for his particular friends, or more general friend- 
jliipfor mankind. At another time he faid, / have 
known Pofie thefe thirty years, and value fnyjelf more in 
hisfriendjhip Ma«--<-his^grief then fupprefled his voice, 
rope expreffed undoubted confidence of a future 
ftate. Being aikei} by his friend Mr. Hooke, a Papift, 
whether he would not die like his father and mother, 

and 
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and whether a prieft mould not be called, he anfwered, 
I do not, think it ejfentiaU but it will be very right; and 
I thank you for hutting me in mind of it. . 

In the morning, after the prieft had given him the 
laft facrament, he faid, There is nothing that is merito* 
riousbut virtue and friendjhiji, and indeed friendjhiji itfelf 
Is only a hart of virtue* 

He died in /the evening of the 30th of May 1744^ 
fo placidly, that the attendants did not difcern the 
exact time of his expiration. He was buried at Twick- 
enham hear his father and mother, where a monument 
has been ere6led to him by his commentator the Bifhop 
of Gloucefter. 

Speaking of Pope's perfon and private manners* 
Dr. Johnfpn fays* 

" He Compared himfelf to a fpider, and is defcribed 
as protuberant behind an,d before. He is faid to have 
been beautiful in his infancy ; but he was of a confti- 
tution originally feeble and weak ; and as bodies of a 
tender form are eafily diftorted, his deformity was 
probably in part the effect of his application. His 
ftature was fo low, that, to bring him to a level with 
common tables it was necehary to raife his feat. But 
his face was not difpleaiing, and his eyes were ani- 
mated and vivid. . 

" By natural deformity or accidental diflortion his 
vital functions were fo much disordered, that his life 
was a long difeafe. His moft frequent affailant was 
the Read-ach, which he ufed to relieve by inhaling the 
fteam of coffee, which he very frequently required. 

" In the middle of life he was fo weak as to fland 
in perpetual need of female attendance, and fo extremely 
fenfible of cold, that he wore a kind of fur doublet, 
under a fhirt of very coarfe warm linen wjth fine 
fleeves. When he rofe, he was inverted in boddicc 
made of ftiff canvafs, being fcarce able to hold him- 
felf ere# till they were laced, and he then put on % 

H flannel' 
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flannel waiftcoat. One fide was coritra&edV His legs 
were fo flender, that he enlarged their bulk with three 
pairs of (lockings, which were drawn on and off by 
the maid ; for he was not able to drefs or undrefs him- 
felf, and. neither went to bed nor rofe without help. 
His weaknefs made it very difficult for him to be clean. 

" His hair had fallen almoft all away ; and he ufed 
to dineTometimes with Lord Oxford, privately, in a vel- 
vet cap. His drefs of ceremony was black, with a tye 
wig, fmd a little fword. 

" When he wanted to fleep he nodded in com/iany; 
and once flumbered at his own table, while" the Prince 
of Wales was talking of poetry. 

" r thc reputation which his friend/hip gave, pro- 
cured him many invitations ; but he was a very trou- 
blefome inmate. He brought no fervant, and had fo 
many wants, that a numerous attendance was fcarcely 
able to fupply them. J 

" His errands were fo frequent and frivolous, that 
the footmen in time avoided and negle&ed him. 

" One of his conftant demands was of coffee in the 
night, and to the woman that waited on him in his 
chamber he was very troublefome ; but he was care- 
ful to recompenfe her want of fleep. 

" He was too indulgent to his appetite ; he loved 
meat highly feafoned and of ftrorig tafte ; and at the 
intervals of the table amufed himfelf with bifcuits and 
dry conferves. If he fat down to a variety of difhes, 
he would opprefs his ftomach with repletion ; and 
* though he feemed angry when a dram was offered him, 
did not forbear to drink it*." 

" In 

* 'Mr. Seward has given us an anecdote of Pope as an epicure, 
which we (hall here infert. . Pope, like many -other affectedly 
delicate perfons, profeffed to be fond of certain dimes merely 
on account of their rarity. A nobleman, a friend of his, who 
nvilhed to correct this difguftiog failing in him, made his cook 
drefs up a rabbit, trufted up as a foreign bird, to which he gave 

fome 
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" In ail his intercouf fe with mankind he had great 
delight in artifice, and endeavoured to attain all his pur- 
pofes by indirect and unfufpe&ed methods. He hardly 
drank tea without ajiratagem. 

" In familiar or convivial converfation it does not 
appear that he excelled." 

" He was fretful, and eafily difpleafed, and allowed 
himfelf to be. capricioufly retentful. He would fome- 
times leave Lord Oxford filently, no one could tell 
why, and was to be courted back by more letters and 
meffages than the footmen were willing to carry." • 

" He fome times condefcended to be jocular with 
fervants or inferiors ; but by no merriment, either of 
others or his own, was he ever feen excited to 
laughter." 

" Of his domeftick character, frugality was a part, 
eminently remarkable. This fometimes appeared in 
petty artifices of parfimony, fuch as the pra&ice of 
writing his compofitions on the backs of letters, as 
may be feen in the remaining copy of the " Iliad," 
by which perhaps in five years five shillings were 
faved ; or in a niggardly reception of his friends, and 
fcantinefs of entertainment ; as y when he had two 
guefts in his houfe, he would fet at fupper a fingle 
pint of wine upon the table, and, having himfelf 
taken two fmall glaffes, would retire, and fay, G*ntle~ 
men, I leave you to your wine. 

" It was punctually required that his writing-box 
fhould be fet upon his bed before he rofe; and tord 
Oxford's domeftick related, that, in the dreadful win- 
ter of 1740, Hie was called from her bed by him four 
times in one night to fupply him with paper, left he 
fhould lofe a thought." 

Come fine name; and feafoned it with fomething extremely [favoury. 
The bard ate of it very heartily, and expreffed his relifli of the tafte of 
the fuppofed dainty ; and was not a little difpleafed when hit friend 
told him the (rick he had put^pon him, 

H 2 « His 
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" His fortune did not fuffer his charity to be fplcn- 

did and confpicuous ; but he aflifted Dodfley with a 

^ hundred pounds, that he might open a fhop ; and of 

the fubfcription of forty pounds a year that he raifed 

for Savage, twenty were paid by himfelf." 

" In the duties of friendship he was zealous and 
'Conftant." " 

" The religion . in which he lived was that of the 
cMirch of Rome, to which in his correfpondence with 
Racine he profeffes himfelf a fuicere adherent." 

" He is faid to have fent nothing to the prefs till it 
had lain two years under his infpe&ion." 

" The only poems which can be fuppofed to hav* 
been written with fuch regard to the times as might 
haften their publication, were the two fatires of 
'< Thirty-eight;" of which Dodfley told me, that 
they were brought to him by the author, that they 
might be fairly copied. . Every line y faid he, was then, \ 
written twice over ; / gav4 him a clean tranfeript, which 
he fent fometime afterwards to me for the prefs , with every 
tine written twice over afecond time, 

" Of the paftorals of Pope," fays Dr. Johnfon^ " the 
laft, that which turns the attention upon age and death, ' | 
was the author's favourite. To tell of difappointment 
and mifery, to thicken the darknefs of futurity, and 
.perplex the. labyrinth of uncertainty, has been always 
a delicious employment of the poets.' His preference 
was probably juft. I wifh, however, that his fondnefs 
tad not overlooked a line in which the Zephyrs arc 
made to lament injilence." 

" The defign of " Windfor Fpreft" is evidently 
derived from " Cooper's Hill," with fome attention to 
Waller's poem on ""The Park;" but Pope cannot be 
denied to excel his mafters in variety and elegance, i 
and the art of interchanging defcription, narrative, 
and morality. 

" The 
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«' The " Temple of Fame" has, as Steele warmly 
declared, a thoufand beauties" 

" That the " Mefliah" excels the " Pollio" is no 
great praife, if it be coniidered from what original the 
improvements are derived." 

" The " Verfes on the Unfortunate Lady" have 
drawn much attention by the illaudable Angularity of 
treating fuicide with refpedt, and they muftbe allowed 
to be written in fome parts with vigorous animatibn,' 
and in others with gentle tendernefs ; nor has Pope 
produced any poem in which the fenfe predominates 
more over the di&ion. But the tale is not fkilfully 
told." 

" The "Ode for St. Cecilia's Day" was undertake* 
at the defire of Steele: in mis the author is generally 
confeffed to have mifcarried, yet he has mifcarried only 
compared with Dryden ; for he has far butgone other 
competitors." 

" One of his greateft though of his earlieft work* 
is the " Eflay on Criticifm," which, if he had writteh 
. nothing elfe, would have placed him among the firft 
critics, and the firft of the poets, as it exhibits every 
mode of excellence that can embellifh or'Hignify di- 
dactic compofition, fele&ion of matter, novelty of 
arrangement, juftnefs of precept,' fplendour of illuftra- 
tion,.and propriety of $greffion." 

" To the praifes which have bee'n accumulated on 
" The Rape of the Lock" by readers of every daft/ 
from the critick to, the waiting-maid, it is difficult to 
make any addition." 

" The Epiftle of "Eloifa to Abelard" is one, of the 
mo^l happy productions of human wit : the fubjedt is 
-fo judicioufly chofen, that it would 1 be difficult, in 
turning over the annals of the world, to find another 
which fo many circumftances concur to recommend/' 
" The train of my difquifition has now conducted 
me to diat poetical wonder, the tranflation of the 

H 3 " Iliad;" 
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" Iliad ;" a performance which no age or nation can 
pretend to equal." , <-- 

• ** Hfc^ctfitivated our language with fo much dili- 
geritee ahd art, that he has left in his " Homer, 9 ' a 
treafure of poetical elegancies to pofterity. His ver- 
fion may be faid to have tuned die Ehglifh tongue ; 
for, fince its appearance, no writer, however deficient 
in other powers, has wanted melody. Such a feries 
of lines fo elaborately connefted, and fo fweetlyano- 
dulated, took poffeflion of the public ear; the vulgar 
were enamoured of the poem, .and the learned won- 
dered at the tranflation.^ . 

" Of the " Odyffey"nothingTemainsto beobferved: 
the fapie general praife may be . given to both tranila- 
tions, and a particular examination of either would re- 
quire a large volume." 

" Of the " I)unciad" the hint is cpnfeffedly taken 
from Dryden's "Mac Flecno;" but the plan is fo 
-enlarged and diverfified as juftly to claim the praife 
of an original, and affords perhaps the beft fpecimeii 
that has yet appeared of perfonal fatire ludiorouflyr 
pompous." . 

" The " Eflay on Man" was a work of great la^ 
hour and long confideration, but certainly not the 
bappief^ of Pope's performances." 

Dr. Johnfon, after condemning its principles, goes on 
to fay, " If I had undertaken to exemplify Pope's fe- 
licity of compofition before a rigid critick, I fhould 
not feleft the " Eflay oaMan ;" tor it contains more 
lines unfuccefsfully laboured, more harfhnefs of dic- 
tion, more levity without elegance, and more heavi- 
liefs without* ftrength, than will be eafily found in 
all his other works." 

" The Charadters of Men and Women" are the 
produ£k of diligent fpeculation upon human life; 
much labour has been beftowed upon them, and Pope 
very feldom laboured in vain." 

- " After 
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" After all this, it is furely fuperfluous to anfwcr ^ 
the quefhbn that has once been afked, whether Pope- 
■was a poet ? otherwife than by aflung in. return, if 
Pope be not a poet, where is poetry to Ije found J 
To circumfcribe poetry by a definition will only fhow 
the narrownefs of the definer, though a definition 
which fhall exclude Pope will not eafily be made.. 
Let us look round upon the prefent time, and back 
upon the paft ; let us enquire to whom the voice of 
mankind has decreed the wreath of poetry ; let their 
productions be examined, and their claims ftated, and 
the pretenfions of Pope will be no more difputed. 
Had he given the world only his verfion, the name of 
poet mult have been allowed him : If the writer of the 
*' Iliad" were to clafs his fucceffor, he would afliga 
a very high place to his translator, without requiring 
any other evidence of genius." 

Dr. Johnfon next inveftigates the merits of Pope't 
epitaphs, moft of which he feverely eenfures. He 
confiders the moft valuable among them to be that 
** On Mrs. Corbet, who died of a Cancer in her 
Breaft." With this criticifm he clofes what he fays 
of Mr. Pope. 

SWIFT* 

JONATHAN SWIFT was, according to an ac- 
count faid to be written by himfelf, the fon of 
Jonathan Swift an attorney, , and was born in Dublin, 
on -St. Andrew's day, 1667. According to his own 
report, as delivered by Pope to Spence, he was bom 
at Leicefter, the fon of a clergyman, who Was mi- 
nifter of a parifh in Herefordfhire. Whatever was 
his birth, his education was Irifh. He was fent at 
the age of fix to the fchool of Kilkenny, and in his 
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.fifteenth year (1632) was admitted into the Univer- 
fity of Dublin. 

In his academical fludies he was either not diligent 
or not happy. He obtained his degree of Bachelor of 
Arts by fecial favour ; a term ufed in that Univcrfity 
to denote w T ant of merit. 

He refolved from that time to ftudy eight hours a 
day, and continued his induftry for feven years, witk 
what improvement is fufficiently known. In this, 
courfe of daily application he continued three years 
longer in Dublin, and in this time, it is faid, he drew 
the firftiketch of his « Tale of a Tub." 

When he was about one and twenty (1680), being 
by the death of Godwin Swift, his uncle \ who had 
fupported him, left without fubfiftence, he went to 
confult his mother, who then lived at Leicefter, abauf 
his future courfe of life, and by her directions folioited 
the patronage of Sir William Temple, who had mar- 
ried one of Mrs. Swift's relations, and whofe father, 
Sir John Temple, Mailer of the Rolls in Ireland, had 
lived in great familiarity of friendfhip with Godwin 
Swift. 

Temple was fo plcafed with the nephew of his fa- 
ther's friend, that he, detained him two yCars in his 
houfe. Here he became 'known to King William, 
who fometimes vifited Temple when he was difabled 
by the gout; and being attended by Swift in the garden, 
he fhewed him how to cut afparagus in the Dutch way. 

When Temple removed to Moor- park, he took 
Swift with him, who was much opprefled with a gid- 
, dinefs and deafnefs, a malady that purfued him through 
life, and at laft fent him to the grave, deprived of 
reafon. He was advifed to try his native air, and 
went t6 Ireland ; but, finding no benefit, he returned to 
Sir William* at who fe houfe he continued his ftudies. 
He thought exercife of great neceffity, and ufed to run 
half a mile up and down a hill every two hours. 
" ' . • He 
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He now refolded to become a Mafter of Arts at 
Oxford. In the teftimonial which he produced, .the 
"words of difgrace % were omitted, and he took his 
-Mailer's degree (July 5, 1692) with fuch reception 
and regard as fully contented him. 

While he lived with Temple he ufed to pay his 
mother at Leicefter a yearly vifit. He travelled on 
.foot, unlefs forhe violent weather, drove him into a 
waggon, and at night he would go to a penny lodg-'. 
iilg, where he purchafed clean meets for fixpence. 
In 1694 he quitted Moor-park with difcontent. 

He now refolved to enter into the church, and ob- 
tained in Ireland the prebend of Kilroot in Connor, of 
about one hundred pounds a year. Temple, confcious 
of having given reafons of complaint, invited himbackj 
with a promife to procure him Englim preferment. 
With this requefl Swift quickly complied, and they 
lived on together in mutual iatisfa&ion ; and in the four 
years that paffed between his retfurn and Temple's 
death, it is probable that he wrote the "Tale of a 
Tub" and the " Battle of the Books." 

Swift began early to think that he was a poet, and 
wrote Pindarick ocfes to Temple, to the King, and to 
the Athenian Society. It is faid, that Dryden, having 
perufed thefe verfes, faid " Coufin Swift, you will 
never be a po?t ;" and that. this denunciation was the 
motive of Swift's perpetual malevolence to Dryden. 

In IB 9 9 Temple died, arid left a legacy, with his 
Inanufcripts, to. Swift, for whotai be had obtained 
from King William a promife of the firft prebend that 
mould be vacant at Weftminfter or Canterbury ; but 
this promife the king forgot, although Swift endea- 
voured indireftly to call it to his recbiieftion. 

He Was then invited by the Earl of Berkley to ac- 
company him to Ireland as his private fecretary ; but 
. after having done the bufirtefs till their Arrival at 
Dublis, he the* found that one* Bum had pcrfuaded 
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the carl that a clergyman was not a proper fecre- 
tary, and had obtained the office for himfelf. Swift was 
compelled to content himfelf with the livings of Laracor 
and Rathbeggin in the diocefe of Meath. • 

Soon after his fettlement at Laracor he invited to 
Ireland the unfortunate Stella, a young' woman whofe 
iiame was Johrifon, the daughter of the fteward of 
Sir William Temple, who left her a thoufand pounds. 
With her came Mrs. Dingley, whofe whole fortune was 
twenty-feven pounds a year for her life. With thofe la- 
dies he paffed his hours of relaxation ; but they never 
- refided in the fame houfe, nor did he fee either with- 
out a witnefs. 

His firft work, except his few poetical effays, was 
the . " Diffentions in Athens and Rome," publifhed 
(1701) in. his 34th year. Three years afterwards 
(1704) was publifhed the "Tale of a Tub," and next 
the " Battle of the Books." It was not till about four 
years after this period that he became a profeffed 
author, and then one year (1708) produced " The 
Sentiments of a Church of England Man ;" the 
*•' Ridicyle of Aftrology," under die name of Bicker- 
Jiaff\ the "Argument againft abolishing Chriftianity ;" 
and the " Defence of the Sacramental Teft." 

In the year following he wrote a " Projedt for the 
Advancement of Religion." He wrote likewife this 
year a " Vindication of BickerftafF," and an expla- 
nation of an," Ancient Prophecy." Soon* after began 
the bufy and important part of Swift's life. He was 
employed (1710) by the Primate of Ireland to'folicit 
the Queen for a remiffion of the firft fruits and twen- 
tieth parts of the Irifh clergy. With this purpofe he 
had retourfe to Mr. Harley, who foon admitted him 
to familiarity, glad no doubt of having an auxili- 
ary fo well qualified for his fervice. Swift was now 
immerging into political controverfy, for the fame 
year produced the " Examiner," of which he wrote 
thirty-three papers. 

Early 
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Early in the next year he published " A 1 Propofal 
for correcting, and afcertaining the Englifh Tongue,*' 
in a letter to the Earl of Oxford. He wrote thefame 
year a " Letter to the October Club," 

In the midft of the coritroverfies between the Whigs 
and Tories he attained the zenith of his political im- 
portance. He publifhed 1712 "The Conduit of the 
Allies," ten days before the parliament affembled. The 
purppfe was, to perfuade the nation toipeace, and never 
had any writer more fuccefs. The power of a poli- 
tical treatife depends much upon the difpofition of the 
people ; the natien was then combuftible, and a fpark 
fet it on lire. 'It is faid, that between November and 
January eleven thoufand were fold. 

This year (1712) he publifhed his " Reflections 
on the Barrier Treaty." This was followed by " Re- 
marks on the Bifhop of Sarum's Introduction to his 
third Volume of the Hiftory of the Reformation." 

Swift, being how the declared favpurite and fup~ 
pofed confidant of the tory miniftry, . was treated by 
all who depended on the court with the refpeft which 
dependents know how to pay, In 1713 he accepted 
the deanery of St. Patrick, the beft preferment that 
his friends could venture to give him, in confequenqe 
of his performance of the " Tale of a Tub," levelled 
againft the clergy, who in a great degree fupported 
the miniftry. 

In the midft of his power and his politicjis he kept 
a journal of his vifits, his walks, his interviews with 
miriifters, and quarrels with his fervants, and tranfmiu 
ted it to Mrsi Johnfon and Mrs. Dingley. 

He went to take poffeffion of his deanery as foon 
as he had obtained it ; but he was not fuffered to ftay 
in Ireland . more than a fortnight before he was re- 
called to England, that he might reconcile Lord Ox- 
ford and Lord Bolingbroke, which he attempted in 
vain. ' Before this violent diffention had ihattered the 
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miniftry, Swift had publiflied in the beginning of the 
year (I Tl4) " The public Spirit of the Whigs," in an- 
fwer to the " Crifi.s," a pamphlet for which Steele 
was expelled the Houfe of Commons. 

In this- pamphlet the Scots wfcre mentioned in term* 
fo provoking to that irritable nation, that the Scotch 
Lords in a body demanded an audience of the Queen, 
and foliated reparation. A proclamation was iffued, 
in which three hundred pounds were offered for dif- 
covery of the author. From this ftorm he was, as he 
relates, fecured by a fliight. He was become fo for- 
midable to the whigs, that his familiarity with the 
miniftry was clamoured at in parliament, particularly 
by two men, afterwards of great note y AlJlab\e and WaU 
J19U. 

Eut, by the difunion of his great friends, his import- 
ance and his defigns were now at an end ; and, feeing his 
fervices at laft ufelefs, he retired about June (1714) 
into' Berkfhire, where he wrote what was then fup- 
-prefled, but has fince appeared under the title of 
" Free Thoughts on the prefent State of Affairs." 

While he was waiting in this retirement, the death 
of the Queen broke down at once the whole fyfteni 
of tory politicks ; and nothing remained but to with- 
draw trom the implacability of triumphant whiggifm 
and Shelter himfelf in unenvied obfeurity. He there- 
fore went over to Ireland ; but, having fo lately quitted 
the tumults of a party and the intrigues of a court, 
his thoughts were ftill in agitation, and he made fome 
hiftofical attempts relating to the " Change of the 
Minifters" and the " Conduct of the Miniftry." He 
likew T ife is faid.to have, written a " Hiftory of the 
four laft: Years of Queen Anne," which he began 
in her life time, and afterwards laboured with great 
attention, but never publifhed. 

He now confidered himfelf in a ftate of exile, and 
the thoughts of death ruihed upon him, at this time, 
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with fuch inceffant importunity, that they took pof- 
- feffion of his. mind when he firft waked for many years 
together. 

Hef opened his houfe by a publick table two days a 
week ; and found his entertainments gradually fre- 
quented by more and more vifitants of learning among 
the men, and of elegance among the women. Mrs. 
Johnfon had left the country, and lived in lodgings not 
far from, the deanery. On his publick -days the re^u> 
lated the table, but always appeared at it as a mere gueft, 
. like other ladies. . , 

On other days he often dined, at a ftated price, with 
Mr. Worral, a clergyman of hii cathedral. To this 
frugal mode of living he was at firft difpofe^ by care 
to pay fome debts which he had contracted, and he 
continued it for the pleafure of accumulating money. 

Soon after (1716), in his forty-ninth year, he was 
privately married to Mrs. Johnfon by Dr. Afhe, Bifhop 
of Clogher. The marriage made no change in their 
mode of life ; they lived in different houfes as before ; 
nor did me ever lodge in the deanery but when Swift 
was feized with a fit of giddinefs. " It would be dif- 
ficult," fays Lord Orrery, " to .prove that they were 
«ver afterwards together without a third perfon/* 

The Dean of St. Patrick's lived in a private manner, 
known and regarded only by his friends, till, aboiit the 
year 1720, he by a pamphlet recommended to the 
trim the ufe, and confequently the improvement, of their 
manufacture. The tendency of the pamphlet being 
. thought dangerous to the Englifh trade, the printer was 
imprifoned ; and the attention of the public being by 
this outrageous refentment turned upon the propofai, 
the author was by confequence made popular. 

In ll23 died Mrs. Van Homrigh, a woman made 
unhappy by her admiration of wit* and ignominioufly 
diftinguifhed by the • name of Vanejfa. She was a 
younj; wman foad of literature, whom Decanus the 
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Dean, called Cadenus by tranipofition of the letters/ 
took pleafure in directing and infti;u£ting, till, from be- 
ing proud of his praife, flie gfew fond of his perfon. 
W hatever might be his condudt to her; flie thought 
herfelf negle&ed, and died of diiappointment. 

The dean made a tour, as related by Dclany, to the 
fouth of Ireland, for about two months; at this time to 
dimpate his thoughts, and give place to obloquy; and 
SteMa retired to the houfe of a friend of theDeah's whom 
flie much loved and honoured. 

The great acquifition of efleem and influence was 
made by the " Drapier's Letters" in 1724. One Wood, 
of Wolverhampton in StafFordfhire, had, as is faid, by 
a prefent to the Duchefs of Munfter, obtained a patent 
empowering him to coin one hundred and eighty thou- 
sand pounds of halfpence and farthings for the king- 
dom of Ireland, in which there was a^great fcarcity of 
copper coin. Swift, finding the metal which Wood had 
made ufe of much debaled, wrote letters under the 
name of " M. B. Drapier," to fhew the folly of re- 
ceiving, and the mifchief that muft enfue by giving 
gold and filver for coin worth perhaps not a third part 
of its nominal value. 

The nation was alarmed ; the new coin was uni- 
verfally refufed. Lord Carteret and the Privy Coun- 
cil published a proclamation offering three hundred 
pounds for discovering the author of the fourth letter. 
Swift had concealed himfelf from his -printer, and 
traded only his butler, who transcribed the paper. The 
man, immediately after the appearance of the procla- 
mation, ftrolled from the houfe, and ftaid out all night, 
and part of the next day. Thete was reafon to fear 
that he had betrayed his mafter for the rewajd ; but he . 
came home, and the Dean ordered him to put off his 
livery and leave the houfe ; " for," fays he, " I know 
that my life is in your power, , and I will not bear, 
out of fear, either your infolence or negligence. The 
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man exlufed his fault with great fubmiffion, and beg- 
ged he might be confined in. the houfe while it was 
m his power to endanger his mafter ; but the Dean 
refolutely turned him out, without taking further no- 
tice of him till the term of information expired, and 
then received him again. The integrity of the man, 
whofe name was Bfakenfcy, was rewarded with the 
fituation of Verger of St. Patrick's. 

From this time he was honoured by the populace as 
the champion, patron, and inftru&or of Ireland, and 
became amazingly popular. He was from this year 
the oracle of the traders, and the idol of the rabble. The 
pleafure, however, of his popularity was foon interrupted 
by domeftick mifery. Mrs. Johnfon, whofe conver- 
sation was to him the great fofrener of 'the ills of life, 
began in the year of the " DrapierY' triumph to de- 
cline ; and two years afterwards was fo wafted with 
iicknefs, that her recovery was confidered as hopelefs. 
Swift was then in England, and had been invited by 
Lord Bolingbroke to pafs the winter with him in 
France; but this call of calamity haftened him to Ire- 
land, where perhaps his prefence contributed to reftore 
her to imperfedk and tottering health. 

She was now fo much at eafe that (1727) he re- 
turned to England, where he colledled three volumes 
of mifcellames in conjundtion with Pope. This im- 
portant year fent likewife into the world " Gulliver's 
Travels, a produ&ion fo new and ftrange that it 
•filled the reader with a mingled emotion of merriment 
and amazement. While Swift was enjoying the re-- 
putation of his new work, -the news of the kino's death 
.arrived, and he kiffed the hands of the new king and 
queen three days after their acceffion. • , 

Not loi\g a " er he was feized by a Ifit of giddinefs, 
and again heard of the iicknefs and danger of Mrs. 
Johnfon. He then left Pope's houfe, as it feems with 
very little cerfemony, and did not write to him till he 
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found himfelf at Chefter. He returned to a hotife of 
forrow : poor Stella was finking into' the grave; and 
after a languiftiing delay of two mondis died in her 
forty-fourth year, January 28, H28. How much he 
wifhed her life his papers tell us. He never men- 
tioned her without a figh. 

The reft of his life was fpent in Ireland, in a coun- 
try to which not even, power almoft defpotick, nor flat- 
tery almoft idolatrous, could reconcile him. He tells 
• Pope, in the decline of lifej that' he hopes once more 
to fee him ; but if nqt y fays he, we muji part, as all 
human beings have parted. ... • 

After the death of Stella he drove his acquaintance 
from his table. But he continued his attention to the 
pubiick, and wrote from time to time fuch dire&ibns, 
admonitions, or cenfures, as the various exigences of 
affairs, in his opinion, made proper. In a fhort poem 
on the Prefbyterians, whom he always regarded 
with deteftation, he beftowed one ftrifture upon Bet- 
tefworth, a lawyer eminent tor his infolence to the 
clergy. Enraged, he went to Swift, and demanded - 
whether he was the author of that poem* " Mr. Bet- 
tefworth," anfwered he, " I was in my youth ac- 
quainted with great lawyers, who, knowing my dif- 
poiition to fatire, advifed me, that, if any icoundrd 
or blockhead whom I had lampooned ihould auv <Ar* 
you the author of this paper f 1 fhould-tell him I was 
not the author ; and therefore I tell you, Mr. Bettef* 
worth, that I am not the author of tl*efe lines." Bel- 
tefworth was fo little iatisfied with this account, that 
•he publicly profeffed his refolution of a corporal re- 
venge ; but- the inhabitants of St. Patrick's diftri& 
embodied themfelves in the Dean's defence. , 

Swift was popular a while by another mode of be- 
neficence. He fet afide fome hundreds to be lent in 
fmall fums to the poor, from five (hillings, to five 
pounds. He took no intereflr, and only required that, 
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at repayment, a fmall fee fhould be given to the ac- 
comptant; but he required that the day of promifed 
payment fhould be exactly kept. \ The day was often 
broken, and the loan was not repaid. He ordered hit 
debtors to be fued. The clamour againft him wai 
loud, and he was therefore forced to drop his fcheme. 

His former afperity now continually increafed and 
condemned him to fohtude, and his refenjment of foil-. 
tude fharpehed his afperity. He was not, however, 
totally deferted ; fome men of learning, and fomc 
women of elegance, often vifited him ; and he wrote 
from time to time either Verfe or profe. 
. As his years increafed, his fits of giddinefi and 
£eafnefs grew more frequent, and his deafkefs mad* 
converfation difficult ; they grew like wife more fevere; 
rill in 1736, as he was writing a poem called th« 
" Legion Club," he was feized with a fit fo painful, 
and fo long continued, that he never after thought it 
proper to attempt any work "of thought or labour. 

He was always careful of his money, and was there- 
fore rio liberal entertainer ; but was lefs frugal of hit 
wine than of his meat. When his friends of either 
fex came to him in expectation of a dinner, his 
cuftom was to give every one a (hilling, that they 
might pleafe themfelves with their provifion. At laft 
he would refufe even a bottle of wine. * • 

Having thus excluded converfation, and defifted 
from ftudy, he had neither bufihefs nor amufement ; 
for, having determined never to wear fpe&acles, he 
could make but little ufe of books in his later years : 
His ideas therefore, being neither renovated by dif- 
courfe nor increafed by reading, wore gradually 
away, and left his mind vacant to the vexations of the 
hour, till at laft his anger was heightened into nfad<* 
nefs. 

He however permitted' one book to be published, 
which had been the production of former years, 

" Polite 
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" Polite Converfation," which appeared in H3 Si 
" The Directions for Servants" was printed foon after 
his death. 

He grew more violent, and his mental powers de- 
clined, till (1741) it was found necefiary that legal 
guardians fliould be appointed to his perfon and for- 
tune. His madnefs was compounded of rage and fa- 
tuity. The laft face that he knew was that of Mrs. 
Whiteway, and her he ceafed to know in a very little 
time. Wis meat was brought him ciit into mouthfulls ^ 
but hfc would never touch it while the fervant ftaid, 
and at laft, after it had flood perhaps an hour, would 
eat it walking; for he continued his old habit, and 
was*on his feet ten hours a day. 
. Next year {114*2) he had an. inflammation in hia 
left eye, which fwelled it to the fize of an egg, with 
boils in other parts ; he was kept long waking with 
the pain, and was not eafily reftrained by five at- 
tendants from tearing out his eye. 

The tumour at laft iubfided ; and a fliort interval of 
reafon entiling, in which he knew hrs phyfician and his 
family, gave hopes of his recovery ; but in a few daya 
he funk into lethargick ftupidity, motiohlefs, heedleis, 
and fpeechlefs* But it is faid, that, after a year of total 
filence, when his houfekeeper, on the 3Gth of No- 
vember, told him that the ufual bonfires and. illumina- 
tions were preparing to celebrate his birth-day, he an- 
fwered, It is all folly ; they had better let it aUne. 

It is remembered, that he afterwards fpoke now and 
then, or gave fome intimation of a meaning ; but at 
laft funk into perfeft filence, which continued till 
about the end of October 1744, when, in his feventy- 
eighth year, he expired without a ftruggle. 

The following obfervations refpe<St his profe works*, 
his perfon, and private habits. 

" His " Tale of a Tub," fays Johnfon, " has lit- 
tle refemblance to his other pieces. It exhibits a 
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vehemence and rapidity of mind, a copioufnefs of 
images, and vivacity of di&ion, fuch as he afterwards 
never pofleffed, or never exerted." 

" In his other works is found an equable tenour of 
eafy language, which rather trickles than flows. His 
delight was in fimplicity. That he has in his works 
no metaphor, as has been faid, is not true ; but his 
few metaphors feemed to be received rather by necef- 
fity than choice. He ftudied purity; and though 
'perhaps all his ftri&urqs are not exa&, yet it is not 
often that folecifms can be found ; and whoever de- 
pends on. his authority may generally conclude hifu- 
felf fife. « His fentences are never too much dilated or 
contracted." 

" His ftyle was well fuited to his thoughts, which 
ate never lubtilized by nice difquifitions, decorated by 
fparkling conceits, elevated by ambitious fentences, or 
variegated by far-fought learning. ' 
- " Of his duty as a Dean he was very obfervunt; 
He managed the revenues of his church with exa£t 
oeconomy ; and it is* faid by Dektny, that more money 
was under his dire&ion laid out m repairs than had 
ever been in the fame time fince its firil eredtion. Of 
his choir he was eminently careful ; and, though he 
neither loved nor underftoad mufick, he took care that 
all the fingers were well qualified. 

" He came to church every morning, preached 
commonly in his turn, and attended the evening an- 
them* that it might riot be negligently performed. 

" He read the fervice rather with a ftrong nervous 
voice^than in cr graceful manner ; his voice wasjharft end 
high-toned, rather than harmonious. 

" He entered upon the clerical ftate with, hope to 
excel in preaching ; but complained, that from the 
time of his political coatroverfies he could only preach 
hamhhlets. 

4 «« Th* 
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" The perfon of Swift had not many recommen- 
dations. He had a kind of muddy complexion, which, 
though he waited himfelf with oriental fcrupulofityv 
did not look clear. He had a countenance four and 
fevere, which he feldom foftened by any appearance 
of gaiety. He ftubbornly refilled any tendency to, 
laughter. 

" To his domeiticks he was naturally rough ; anjl 
a man of rigorous temper, with that vigilance of mi- 
nute attention which his works difcover, rauft have 
been a mafter that few could bear. 

/'•He did not fpare the fervants of others. Once, 
vhen he dined alone with the Earl of Orrery, he faid, 
of one that waited in the .room, That man °ha$>Jince wt - 
fat at table^ committed fifteen faults. \ 

" In his ceconorny he pra&ifed a peculiar and of- - 
fenfive parlimony, without difguife'or applogy. 

" He was frugal by inclination, but liberal "by prin- 
ciple; andif the purpofe to which he deftined his lit* 
tie accumulations be remembered, with his diftribu- 
tion of occafional charity, it will perhaps appear, that 
he only liked one mode of expence better than another, 
and faved only that he might have fomething to give." 

" He tcfld ftories with great felicity, and delighted 
in doing what he knew himfelf to do well. He was 
therefore captivated by the refpedtful filenee of a fteady 
Uftener, and told the fame tale too often. " 

" He did nor, however, claim the right of talking 
alone; for it was his rule, when he had fpoken a mi- 
nute, to give room by a paufe for any other fpeaker." 

" In the poetical works of Dr. Swift there is not 
much upon which the critick can exercife his powers. 
They are often humorous, almoft- always light, and 
have the qualities which recommend fuch composi- 
tions, eafinefs and gaiety. They are, for the moil part, 
what their author intended. The di&ion is correct, " 
die numbers are fmooth, and the rhymes exa£fc. There ' 
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fcldom occur a hard-laboured exprcffion or a redua* 
' 'dant epithet ; all his verfes exemplify his own defini- 
tion of a good ftile, they confift of proper words infra* ' 
. per places, 

" To divide this collection into clafles, and fhevr 
•how 'fome pieces are grofs, and fome are trifling, 
would be to tell the reader what he knows already, 
and to find faults of which the author could not be ig- 
norant, who certainly wrote often not to his judgment, 
but his humour. 

" It was faid in a preface to one of his Irifh edi- 
tions, that Swift had never been known to take 4 
iingle thought from any writer ancient or modern. 
This is not literally true ; but perhaps no writer can 
eafily be found that has borrowed fo little, or that in 
all his excellencies and all his defeats has fo well 
maintained his claim to be conf^dered as original." 
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JOHN GAY, defcended from an old family that 
had been long in poffeflion of the manor of Goldf- 
worthy In Devonihire, was born in 1688, at or near 
Barnftaple, where he was educated by Mr. Luck. 
Being born without profpedt of hereditary riches* he 
was lent to London in his youth and placed appren- 
tice with a filk-mercer. It is faid, he was foon weary 
of either the reftraint or fervility of his occupation, 
and eafily perfuaded his mafter to difcharge him. 

The Dutcjiefs of Monmouth in 1712 took Gay into 
her fervice as Secretary. Of the leifure which he had 
lie made fo good ufe, that he publiihed next ye,ar a 
poem on " Rural Sports," and inferibed it to Mr, 
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Pope. Pope was pleafed with the honour, arid in 
confequence a friendfhip was formed between them, 
which laded to their reparation by death, without any 
known abatement on either fide. 

Next year he publiftied "The Shepherd's Week,** 
fix Enghfh paftorals. They were read with delight 
as juft reprefentations of rural manners and occupa- 
tions. In 1713 he brought a Comedy called " The 
Wife of Bath" upon the ftage, but it received no ap- 
plaufe. In the laft year of Queen Anne's life he was 
made Secretary to the Karl of Clarendon, Ambafiador 
to the court of Hanover. This was a ftation that na- 
turally gave -him hopes of kindnefs from every party; 
but the queen's death put an end to her favours. 

On the arrival of the Priacefs of Wales he wrote a 
poem, and obtained fo much notice, that both the 
Prince and Princefs went to fee his '* What d'ye call 
It," a kind of mock tragedy, which was much fa- 
voured by the audience. Not long afterwards (1*717) 
he endeavoured to entertain the town with " Three 
Hours after Marriage;" a comedy written, as it is 
thought, by the joint affiftance.of Pope and Arbuthnot, 
but it was driven off the ftage with general condemna- 
tion. 

Gay is reprefented as a man eafily incited to hope, 
and deeply depreffed when his hopes were disappointed. 
In confequence ofthis laft failure, he funk into dejec- 
tion. His friends tried to divert him. The Earl of 
Burlington fent him (1116) into Devonfhire ; the year 
after, Mr. Pulteney took him to Aix, and in the fol- 
lowing year Lord Harcourt invited hirf! to his feat, 
where, during his vifit, two rural lovers were killed 
with lightning, as is particularly told in Pope's letttrs. 

Being now generally known, he publifhed (1720) his 
poems by fubfeription, with fuch fuccefs that he 
raifeda tnoufand pounds, by which he was advifed.by 
Pope and Swift to purchafe an annuity. In that dil- 
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aftrems year he had a prefent from young Craggs- of 
fome South Sea ftock. His friends perfnaded him to 
fell his ihare ; but this counfel was rejefited ; the 
profit and principal were loft, and he funk under the 
calamity fo low that his life became in danger. 

By .the care of his friends, among whom Pope ap r 
pears to have fhewn particular tenaernefs, his health 
was reftored ; and, returning to his ftudies, he wrote a 
tragedy called " The Captives," which he was in- 
vited to read before the Princefs of Wales. When 
the hour came, he faw the PrrAcefs. and her ladies all 
in expectation, and advaacing with reverence, too 
great for any other attention, {tumbled at a ftool, and 
falling forwards, threw down a weighty japan fcreen. 
The Princefs ftarted, the ladies fcreamed, and jpoor 
Gay, after all- the disturbance, was ftill to read his 
play. 

It was a&ed.at Drury-lane in 1723, but with very 
little fuccefs. In 1726 he undertook to write a, vo- 
lume of " Fables" for the improvement of the young 
Duke of Cumberland, for which he is faid to have 
been promifed a reward. 

Next ye#r the Prince arid Princefs became King 
and Queen, and Gay was* appointed Gentleman Uflier 
to die Princefs Louifa. By this offer he thought 
himfelf infulted, his mind being fixed on higher pro- 
motion, and fent a meffage to the Queen that he was 
too old for the place, Great intereft was made to 
gain hirp greater preferment, but felicitations, verfes, 
and flatteries were thrown away. 

His mind was now relieved from the pains of this 
neglecT: of the court by the unexampled fuccefs of the 
" Beggar's Opera." This play, written in ridicule 
of the mufical Italian drama, was firft offered to Cib- 
ber, and rejected ; being then carried to Rich, it had 
the effedfc, as was ludicroufly faid, of making Gay rich 
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and Rich gay. Pope fays in one of his notes in tne 
" Dunciad," that it was adfced in London fixty -three 
nights without interruption, and renewed the next 
feafon with equal applaufe ; it alfo fpread into all the 
great towns of England j and was played in many 
places to the thirtieth and fortieth time ; at Bath and 
Briftol Afty, &c. It made its progrefs into Wales, 
Scotland and Ireland, where it was performed twenty- 
four days fucceflively. 

Of this performance, when it was printed, the re- 
ception was by no nteans fo great. Dr. Herring, 
Archbifhop of Canterbury, among others, cenfured it 
as giving encouragement not only to vice but to crimen, 
by making a highwayman the hero, and difrai fling 
him at laft unpunifhed. This objection, or fome 
other rather political than moral, obtained fuch pre- 
valence, that when Gay produced a fecond part under 
the name of " Polly," it was prohibited by the Lord 
Chatnberlain ; and he was forced to recompence his 
repulfe by a fubfeription, which is faid to have been fo 
liberally beftowed, that what he called opprefEon 
ended in profit. The publication was fo much fa- 
voured, that though the firft part gained him four 
hundred pounds, near thrice as much was the profit 
of the fecond. 

He received .yet another recompence for his fup- 
pofed hardfhip, in the affe&ionate attention of the 
Duke and Duchefs of Queenfbury, into whofe houfc 
he was taken, and with whom he pafled the remaining 
part of his life. The duke, confidering his want of 
oeconomy, undertook the management of his money, 
and gave it to him as he wanted it. But it is 
fuppoied that the discountenance of the court funk 
.deep into his heart, and gave him more difc6ntent 
than the applaufes or tendernefs of his friends could 
overpower. He foon fell into his old diftemper, an 
habitual colick, and languifhed, though with many in- 
tervals 
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tervals of cafe and cheerfulnefs, till a violent fit at 
laft feized him* and hurried him to the grave, as Ar- 
buthnot reported, with more precipitance than he held 
ever known. He died the 4th of Dec. 1*732, and wa» 
buried in Weftminfter Abbey. The letter which 
brought an account of his death to Swift was laid by 
for fome days unopened, becaufe when he received it 
he was impreffed with the preconception of fome mis- 
fortune. 

After his death, was published a fecond volume of 
Fables more political than the former. His opera of 
Achilles was a&ed, and the profits were given to two 
widow fillers, who inherited what he left as his law- 
ful heirs, for he died without a will, though he had 
gathered three thoufand pounds. There have alfo 
appeared under his, name a comedy called the "Diftreft 
Wife,' 2 and the " Rehearfal at Gotham," a piece of 
humour. 

44 As a poet, he cannot be rated very high. He 
was, as I once heard a female critick remark, of a lowe% 
erder. H$ had not in any great degree&e mens divimor f 
the dignity of genius. Much however muft be allowed to 
the author of a newfpecies of com pofiti oil, though it be* 
not of the higheft kind. We owe to Gay the Ballad 
Opera ; a mode of comedy which at fim was fup* 
pofed to delight only by its novelty, but has now by 
the experience of half a century been found fo well 
accommodated to the difpofition of a popular audience* 
that.it is likely to keep long pofleflion of the ftage.'* 

^ — — His firft performance the " Rural Sport*" 
is fuch as was .eafily planned and executed ; it is 
never contemptible, nor ever excellent. The "Fan" 
is one of thofe mythological fiftions which antiquity 
delivers ready to the hand; but which, like other 
things that lie open 'to every one's ufe, are of little 
value. The attention naturally retires from a new 
tale of Venus, Diana, and Minerva. 
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" His Fables fecm to have beein a favourite work ; ^ 
for, having publifhed one volume, he left another be- * 
hind him." 

« , \ . They are however told with livelinefs ; the 
verfification is fmooth, and the di&ion, though 
How-and-then a little conftrained by the meafure or 
the rhyme, is generally happy. 

" To " Trivia" may be allowed all that it claims ; 
. it is fprightly, various, and pleafant." 

" — — Of his little poems the publick judgment 
feems • to be right ; they are neither much efteemed, 
nor totally defpifed. 

BROOME. 

WILLIAM BROOME was born in Chefliire, as is 
faid, of very mean parents. The place of his 
"birth, or the firft part of his life, is not exaftly known. 
He was educated upon the foundation at P^ton, and 
was Captain of the School a whole year, without any 
' vacancy by which he might have obtained a fcholar- 
* Jhip at King's College. Being by this delay fuper- 
annuated, he was fent to St. John's College by the 
contributions of his friends, where he obtained a 
fmall exhibition. 

At college his addition to metre was fuch, ,that his 
companions' familiarly called him Jioet. He ap- 
peared early in the world as a tranflator of the " Iliad" 
into profie in conjundfcion with Ozel and Oldifworth. 
He was introduced to Mr. Pope, who was then vifiting < 
Sir John Cotton at Madingly near Cambridge, and 
gained fo mnch of his efteem, that he was employed, 
it is faid, to make extra&s from " pAiftathius" for the 
notes to the tranflation of the ** Iliad ;" and in the 

. volumes 
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volumes of poetry publiflied by Lintot, commonly 
called " Pope's Ntifcellanies," many of his early 
pieces were ihferted. 

When the fuccefs. of the " Iliad" gave encourage- 
ment to a vera* on of the " Odyffey," Pope, weary of 
the toil, called Fe,ntori and Broome to his affiftance ; 
and, taking only half the work upon himfelf, divided the 
other half between his partners, giving four books to 
Fenton and eight to Broome. To the lot of Broome 
fell the 2d, 6th, 8th, ltth, 12th, 16th, 18th, and 23d, 
together with the burden of writing v all the notes. 

The price at which Pope purchafed this affift- 
ance was three hundred pounds paid to Fenton, and 
five hundred pounds to Broome, with as many copies 
as he wanted for his friends, which amounted to on* 
hundred more. He afterwards publifhed a " Mifcellany 
of Poems," which is inferted, with corre&ions, in the 
new compilation of his works." 

He never rofe to very high dignity in the Church. 
He was fome time Re&or of Sturfton in Suffolk, 
wqre he married a wealthy widow; and afterward* 
when the king vifited Cambridge (l728) became 
Doftor of Laws. He was (1133) prefented by the 
crown to the Re&pry of Pulham in Norfolk, which 
he held with Oakley Magna in Suffolk, given him by 
• the Lord Cornwallis to whom he was chaplain, and 
who added the vicarage of Eye in Suffolk ; he then 
refigned Pulham, and retained the other two,. . v 

Towards the tflofe of his life he amufed himfelfjw^th 
tranflating Odes of Anacreon, which he publifhed 
in the " Gentleman's Magazine," under the name of 
Chefter* • / 

He died at Bath, Nov. 16,1745, and wai buried 
in the Abbey Church. 

" Of Broome, though it cannot be faid that he was 
a great poet, it would be unjuft to deny that he was an 
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excellent verfifyer; his lines are fmooth M and fo- 
norous, and his di£tion is feledl and elegant. His 
rhymes are fometimes unfuitable; in his "Melan- 
choly" he makes breath rhyme to birth in one place, 
and to earth in another. Thofe faults occur but fel- 
dom ; and he had fuch power of words and numbers 
as fitted him for tranflation ; but in his original works, 
recollection feems to have been his bufineis more than 
invention. Hi's imitations are fo apparent, that it is 
part of his reader's employment to recall the verfes 
of tome former poet. Sometimes he copies the raoft 
popular waiters, for he feems fcarcely to endeavour at 
concealment ; and fometimes he picks up fragments in 
ohfcure corners." 

" .* ■..,.. To detect his imitations were tedious and ufe- 
lefs. What he takes he feldom makes worfe ; and he can- 
not be juftly thought a mean man whom Pope chofe 
for an affociate, and whofe co-operation was confi- 
dered by Pope's enemies as fo important that he was 
attacked by Henley with this ludicrous diftich ; 

Pope came off clean with Homer; but they fay 
$roomc went before, and kindly {wept tbe way. 



PITT. 

CIRISTOPHER PITT was fcorn In 1699 at 
Blandford, the fon of a phyfician much efteemed. 
He was, m 1714, received as a fcholar into Win- 
chefter College, where he was diftinguiflied by exer- 
eifes of uncommon elegance ; and at his removal to 
New College in 1719, prefented to the electors, as the 
product of his private and voluntary ftudies, a com- 
plete veffioii of u Lucan's Poem," which he did not 

then 
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then know to have, been tranflated by Rowe. When 
he had refided at his college three years, he -was pre-* 
fented to the rectory of Pimpern in Dorfetfliire (1722) 
by his relation, Mr. Pitt of Stratfieldfea in Hampfliire ; 
and, refigning his fellowfhip, continued at Oxford two 
years longer, till he became Mafter of Arts ( 172£) . 

He probably about this time tranflated " Vida's Art 
of Poetry.** In this tranflation he diftinguifhed himfelf, 
both by its general elegance, and by the ikilful adap- 
tation of his numbers to the images expreffed. He 
then retired to his living, where he pafled the reft of 
his life, reverenced for his virtue, and beloved for th«, 
foftnefs of his temper and the eafinefs of his manners* 

At what time he compofed his " Mifcellany," pub* 
Kfhed in 1727, it is not neceflary to know. Thefucceft 
of his " Vida" animated him to a higher undertakings 
and in his thirtieth year he pubhfh&l a verfion of th# 
firft book of the " JEneid." He fome time afterward* f 
added three or four more. At laft he gave u$ a com- 
plete " Englifh jEneid," which, joined to that of 
Dryden's, Johnfon declares to be the two befttranfla* 
tions that perhaps were ever produced by one nation of the 
fame author. 

He did not long enjoy the reputation which this 
great work defervedly conferred ; for he left the worki 
m 1748, and is buried at Blandford. 
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PAR NELL. 

THOMAS PARNELL was the fon of a commofli 
wealth's man, who at the Reft oration left Congle- 
ton in Chefhire, and, fettling in Ireland, purchafedaii 
eftate, which, with his lands in Chefhire, defcended 
to the poet, who was born in Dublin in 1679, and, 

I 3 after 
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after (he ufual education of a Grammar-fchool, Vat 
at the age of thirteen admitted into the college, where 
in 1TOO he became Maftef of Arts ; and was the fame 
year ordained a deacon, though under the canonical 
age, by a dhpenfation from the Bifhop of Deny/ 

About three years afterwards he was made a priefl: \ 
and in 1705, Dr. Aflie, the Biihop of Clogher, con- 
ferred upon him the Archdeaconry of Clogher. About 
the fame time he married Mrs. Anne Minchin, an 
amiable lady, by whom he had two fons who died 
young, and a daughter who long furvived him. 

At the ejection of the whigs, in the end of Queen 
Anne's reign, Parnell was perfuaded to change hi* 
party, and was received by the new miniftry as a va*- 
luable reinfQrcement. He was defirousto make him- 
felf confpicuous, and to fliew hpw worthy he was of 
Jiigh preferment ; as he thought himfelf qualified to 
^become a popular preacher, he difplajed his elocution 
with great fuccefs in the pulpits of London ; but the 
Queen's death, putting an end to his expectations, 
abated his diligence: and Pope reprefents him as 
falling from that time into intemperance of wing. 
This is imputed to the untimely death of a darling 
fon; or, as others fay, the lofs of his wife, who died 
(1 7 12) in the midft of his expectations. 
• He was now warmly recommended by Swift to 
Archbifhop King, who gave him a Prebend in 1713 ; 
and in May 1716 prefented him to the vicarage of 
Finglafs in the diocefe of Dublin, worth four hundred 
pounds a year. Such notice from fuch a man may 
make one reafonably believe, that the vice of which he 
has been accufed was either not grofs or not noto- 
rious. 

But his pfofperity did not laft long. His end, what- 
ever was its caufe, was now approaching. He en- 
joyed his preferment little more than a year ; for in 
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July H17, in his thirty-eighth year, he died at Chefter, 
on his way to Ireland. 

Johnfon informs us, that the above account of Par- 
nell.is extracted Trom Goldfmith's life of that poet. 

As a writer, the great critic thus charafterifes him : 
" The NightTpiece on Death" is indirectly preferred 
by Goldfmith to "Gray's Church-yard;" but in my 
opinion Gray has the advantage in dignity, variety, 
and originality of fentiment; He obferves, that the 
ftory of the " Hermit" is in " More's Dialogues" 
and " Howell's Letters," and fuppofes it to be ori- 
ginally Arabian. 

" Goldfmith has not taken any notice of the " Eli* 
gy to the Old Beauty," which is perhaps the meaneft, 
nor of the " Allegory on Man," the happieft of Par- 
hell's performances. 'Hie hint of the «* Hymn to 
Contentment" I fufpe£t to have been borrowed fron* 
Cleiveland. 

" The general character of Parnell is not great 
extent of comprehenfion, or fertility of mind. Of th* 
little that appears, ftill lefs is his own. His praife mud 
.be derived from the eafy fweernefs of his diction : iA 
his verfes there is more happinefs than halm ; he it 
fprightly without effort, and always delights though 
he never ravifhes; every thing is proper, yet every 
thing feems cafual. If there is fome appearance of 
elaboration in the " Hermit," the narrative, as it is left 
airy, is lefs pleafing." 
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THE birth or early .part of the life of Ambrofe Phi- 
lips is not known. His academical education he 
received at St. John'^ College in Cambridge, where he 
firft folicited the notice of the world by fome Engliflx 
ycrfes in the collection publifhed by the Univerfity on 
the death of Queen Mary. 

From this time, how he was employed, or in what 
ftation he paffed his life, is not yet difcovered. He 
muft have publiihed his Paftorals before the year 
1708, becaufe they are evidently prior to thote of 
Fope. 

He afterwards (1709) addrefled to the univerfai 
patron, the Duke of Dorfet, " A Poetical Letter from 
Cambridge," which was publifhed in the " Tatler, 
and is by Pope, in one of his firft letters, mentioned 
with high praife^ as the production of a man who could 
write very nobly. 

After tratiflating the " Perfian Tales,'' he was em- 
ployed in promoting the principles of his party (the 
Whigs) by epitomizing Hacket's " life of Archbifhop 
Williams." In 1712 he brought upon the ftage the 
" Diftreft Mother," almoft a tranflation of Racine's 
" Andromaque." Before the appearance of the play 
a whole " Spectator" was devoted to its praife ; 
while it continued to be ailed, another " Spectator" 
was written. On the firft night a feleil audience, fays 
Pope, was called together to applaud it. It was con- 
cluded with the moft fuccefsful Epilogue that was ever 
fpoken on the Englifh Theatre. The three firft nights 
it was recited twice ; and not only continued to be de- 
manded through the run, but whenever it is recalled 
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to the ft age, where, by peculiar fortune, it yet keep! 
its place, the Epilogue is ftill expected, and is ftill 
fpoken. The reputed author of it was Budgel, but 
the real one Ad.difon. 

Philips was now high in the ranks of literature, 
His tranflations from Sappho were firft publifhed in the 
" Spedtator." But the work which had procured him 
the firft notice from the publick was his fix Paftorals. 
Not long afterwards Pope made the firft difplay of 
his powers in four. Pa ft orals, written in a very difter- 
ent form. Philips had taken Spenfer, and Pope took, 
Virgil for his pattern. Philips endeavoured to be na? 
tural, Pope laboured to be elegant. A comparison o£ 
thefe performances was made, and at laft a control 
verfy enfued between the two poets, which ended ufc. 
their perpetual enmity. 

When upon the fucceflion of the Houfe of Hanover, 
every Whig expe&ed to be happy, Philips feems to 
have obtained too little notice. He was only mad^Pa 
Commiflioner of the Lottery (1717) and a Juftice of 
the Peace. In 1721 he produced another tragedy 
called ", The Briton," which, whatever was its recep- 
tion, is now negle&ed, as is alio one, which appeared 
the fame year, founded on the ftory of " Humphry 
Duke of Gloucefter." 

• ' His happieft undertaking- was of a paper called the 
*' Freethinker," in conjunction with aflbciates, of 
whom one was Do&or Boulter, who, from being 
only minifter of a parifh in Southwark, was made 
Bifhop of Briftol, and afterwards Primate of Ireland, 
When he was advanced to the height of ecclefiaftical 
dignity, he did not forget the companion of his la- 
bours. Knowing Philips to be flenderly fupported, 
he took him to Ireland as partaker of his fortune, 
and, making him his fecretary, added fuch preferments 
as enabled him to reprefent the county of Armagh ii| 
the IrUh ParUajnenr. In December 1726 he was made 

1 5 Secretary 
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Secretary to the Lord Chancellor, and in Auguft 1733 
became Judge of die Prerogative Court. 

After the death of his patron he continued fqme 
years in Ireland ; but at laft longing, as it feems, for 
nis native country, he returned (1748) to London* 
having doubtlefs furvived moft of his friends and ene- 
mies, and amongft them his dreaded antagonift Pope. 
He found however the Duke of Newcaftle ftill liv- 
ing, and to him he dedicated his poems collected into a 
rolume. 

Having purchafed an annuity of 400 1. he now cer- 
tainly hoped to pafs fome years of life in plenty and 
tranquillity j but his hope deceived him :" he was (truck 
ivith a pally, and died June 18, 1749, in his 78th year. 

" Of his perfonal character," fays Johnfon, " all 
that "I have heard is, that he was eminent for bravery 
and fkill in the fword, and that in converfation he was 
•folemn and pompous.' ' v 

" Of the " Diftreft Mother" not much is pre- 
tended to be his own, and therefore it is no fubjeft of 
criticffin : his other two tragedies, I believe, are not be- 
low mediocrity, nor above it. Among his poems the 

Letter from Denmark" may be juftly praifed; the 

Paftorals," which by the writer of the " Guardian" 
were ranked as one of the four genuine produ&ions 
of the ruftick mufe, cannot furely be defpicable." . 

" ■ ' " In his other poems he cannot be denied the 
praife of lines fometimes elegant ; but he has feldom 
much force, or much comprehenfion." 

" In his tranflations from Pindar, he found the 
art of reaching all the obferpty of the Theban bard, 
however he may fall below -is fublimity ; he will be 
allowed, if he has lefs fire, to have more fmoke. 

" He has added nothing to Englifh poetry, yet at 
leaft half his book deferves to be read : perhaps he 
valued moft himfelf that part which the critick would 
rejeft." 

~ WAITS. 
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ISAAC WATTS was born July 1674 at Southamp- 
ton, where his father, kept a boarding fchool for 
young gentlemen, though common report makes him 
a fhoemaker. He was however neither indigent nor 
ill iterate. 

Ifaac, the eldeft of nine children, was given to books 
from hfs infancy ; and began, we are told, to learn 
Latin when he was four years old, at home. He was 
. afterwards taught Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, by the 
mafter of the free-fchool at Southampton, to whom 
the gratitude of the fcholar afterwards inferibed a 
Latin Ode. 

His proficiency at fchool was fo confpicuous/that 
a fubfeription was propofed for his fupport at the lyii- 
verfity ; but he declared his refolution to take his lot 
.with the Diffenters. He therefore repaired in 1690 to 
an academy taught by Mr. Rowe, where he had for 
his fellow ftudents Mr. Hughes the poet, and Dr. 
Hoit, afterwards archbifhop of Tuam. Some Latin 
Eflays, fuppofed to have been written as exercifes at 
,this academy, fhew a degree of knowledge, both phi- 
losophical and theological, fuch as very few attain by 
- a much longer courfe of ftudy. 

He was, as he hints in his mifcellanies, a maker of 
verfes from fifteen to fifty ; and in his youth he ap- 
pears to have paid attention to Latin poetry. His 
verfes to his brother, written when he was Seventeen, 
are remarkably eafy and elegant. His method of ftudy 
was . to imprefs the contents of his books upon his 
memory by abridging them* and by interleaving them 
to amplify one fyftem with fupplements from another. 

1 6 At 
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At the age of twenty he left the academy, and {pent 
two* years in ftudy and devotion at the houfe of his 
father, who treated him with great tendernefs, and 
had the happjnefs, indulged to few parents, of living 
to fee his fon eminent for literature and venerable for 
piety*- He was then entertained by Sir John Hartop 
five years, as domeftick tutor to his fon ; and in that 
time particularly devoted himfelf to the ftudy of the 
holy fcriptures ; and, being chofen affiftant *q Dr. 
Chauncey, preached the firft time on the birth-day that 
completed his twenty-fourth year. 

In about three years he fucceeded Dr. Chauncey ; 
Unit foon after his entrance on his charge, he was 
feized by a dangerous illnefs, which funk him to fuch 
weaknefs, that the congregation thought an affiftant 
neceflary, and appointed Mr. Price. His health then 
returnecf gradually, and he performed his * duty till 
(1712) r-* was feized by a fever of fuch violence and 
continuance, that from the feeblenefs which- it brought 
upon him he never perfectly recovered. 
. This calamitous ftate drew upon him the attention 
of Sir Thomas Abney, who received him into his 
houfe, where he was treated for thirty-fix years with 
all the kindnefs that friendfhip could prompt, -and all 
the attention diat refpect could dictate. Sir Thomas 
died about eight years afterwards ; but he continued 
with the lady and ner daughters to the end of life. The 
lady died about a year after him. 

From the time of his reception into this family, 
his life was no otherwife diverfified than by fuc- 
ceflive publications. The number and variety of 
his works fliew the intenfenefs of his induftry, and 
the extent of his capacity. He was one of the firft 
authors that taught tne Diffenters to court attention 
by the graces of language. He continued to the end 
of his life the teacher of a congregation. In the 
pulpit, though his low ftature, wjuc|[ very little exl 
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eeeded five feet, graced him with no advantages of ap- 
pearance, yet the gravity and propriety of his utter- 
ance made his_difcourfes very efficacious. 

Of his philofophical pieces, his Logick has been 
received info the Univerfities, and therefore wants no 
private recommendation'. In his metaphyseal difqui- 
fitioils, it was obferved by the late learned Mr. Dyer, 
that he confounded the idea of fjiace with that oiemjity 
Mace; and did not confidcr, that though fpace might 
be without matter, yet matter being extended could 
not be without fpace. Few books of the kind have 
been perufed with greater pleafure flian his^ "Im- 
provement of the Mind," of which the radical prin- 
ciples may be found in Locke's " Condudt of the 
Underftanding ;" but they are fo expanded by Watts, 
as to confer upon him the merit of a work in the 
higheft degree ufeful and pleafmg. Whoever has the 
care of inftru&ing others may be charged with defi- 
cience in his duty if this bopk is not recommended. 

In 1720 he received from Edinburgh and Aberdeen 
an unfolicited diploma by which he became a Do£f,or 
of Divinity. He continued many years to ftudy and 
to preach, and to do good by his inftru&ions and ex- 
ample, till at laft being difabled by the infirmities of 
age from doing his public duty, lie offered to remit 
the falary appendant to it ; but his congregation would 
llot accept the refignation. 

By degrees his weaknefs increafed, and at laft con- 
fined him to his chamber and his bed ; where he was 
worn gradually away without pain, till he expired 
November 25, 1748, in the 75th year of his age. 

" Few men have left behind fuch purity of cha^ 
rdfter or fuch monuments of laborious piety. He 
has provided inftru&ion for all ages, from thofe who 
are lifping their firft lefTohs to the enlightened readers 
#f Malbrariche and Locke ; he has left neither cor- 
poreal 
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poreal nor fpiritual nature unexamined ; he has* taught 
the art of reafoning, and the fcience of the ftars. 

" —As a poet, had he been only a poet, he would 
probably have flood high among the authors, with 
whom he is now afibciated. , For his judgment was 
exa&, and he noted beauties and faults with very nice 
difcernment j his imagination, as the " Dacian Battle" 
proves, was vigorous and aSive, and the flores of 
knowledge were large by which hi£ imagination was 
. to be fupplied. His ear was well-tuned, and his dic- 
tion was elegant and copious. But his devotional 
poetry is, like that of others, unfatisfa£tory. The 
paucity of its topicks enforces perpetual repetition,, and 
the fan&ity of the matter rejects the ornaments of 
figurative diition. It is fufficient for Watts to have 
done better than others what no man has done fo well. 

" His p9ems on other fubjefb feldom rife higher 
than might be expected from the amufements of a mail, 
©f letters." 

m 
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SAVAGE. 

IN the year 1697, Anne Countefsof Macclesfield, 
having lived for fome time upon very uneafy 
terms with her huuSand, thought a publick confeffion 
of adultery the moft expeditious method of obtaining 
her liberty, and therefore declared, that the child, with 
which me was then pregnant,, was begotten by the 
Earl of Rivers.. This, as may be eauly imagined, 
made her hufhand no lefs defirous of a feparation than 
fyerfelf, and accordingly cm the third of March he was 
parted from his wife, a bill having paffed for that 
purppfe, although there was no divorce obtained ii* 
the fpiritual cqurt, and her fortune, which was very 

great* 
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great, was repaid her. Having, as well as her hut 
band, the liberty of making another choice,fhe in a 
Ihort time married Colonel Bret. 

While the Earl of Macclesfield was profecuting this 
affair, his wife was, on the tenth of January 1697-8, 
delivered of a foh, and the Earl of Rivers, confidering 
him as his own, unfortunately left him to the care of 
his mother, who, whatever were her motives, no 
fooner was her fon born, than fhe difcovered a reso- 
lution of difowning him; and* in a very fhort time 
removed him from her fight, by committing him ta 
die care of a poor woman, whom fhe directed to 
educate him as her own, and injoined never to inform 
him of his true parents* 

His mother could not indeed infeft others with the 
fame cruelty. As it was impoflible to avoid the enqui- 
ries which the curiofity or tendernefs of her rela- 
tions made after the child, fhe was obliged to give 
fome account of the meafures fhe had taken ; and her 
mother, the Lady Mafon, engaged to tranfaft with the 
nurfe, to pay her fcr her care, and to fuperintend the 
education of the child. 

In this charitable office fhe was aflifted by his^god- 
mother Mrs. Lloyd, who, while fhe lived, always 
looked upon him with that tendernefs which the 
barbarity of his mother made peculiarly neceffary ; but 
her deatn, which happened in his tenth year, was an- 
other of the misfortunes of his childhood; for, though 
fhe kindly endeavoured to. alleviate his lofs by a legacy 
of 3001. yet, as he had none to profecute hi$ claim, 
her will was eluded by the executors, and no part of 
the money was ever- paid. 

He was, however, not wholly abandoned. The 
Lady Mafon ftill continued her care, and directed him 
to be placed at a fmall grammar-fchool near St. Al- 
bany, where he was called by the name of his nurfe, 
without the leaft intimation that he had a claim to 

any 
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any other. While he was thus initiated in literature, 
his father the Earl of Rivers was feized with a diftern-. 
per, which in a (hort time put an end to his life. He 
had frequently, But in vain, enquired after his fon ; but 
being now on his death-bed, he thought it his duty to 
provide for him among his other natural children, and 
therefore demanded ' a politive account of him. His 
mother, who could no longer refufe an anfwer, deter- 
mined at leaft to give fuch as fhould cut him off for 
ever from that happinefs which competence affords, 
and therefore declared that he was dead ; which is 
perhaps the firfl in fiance of a lie invented by a mother 
to deprive her fon of a provifion which was deflgned 
him by another, and which ihe could not expeS her- 
felf though he fhould lofe it. The earl could not 
fufpecT: fuch an a£l of wickediiefs, and "therefore be^ 
flowed upon fome other perfon 6000 1. which he had 
in his will bequeathed to Savage. 

His mother now endeavoured to rid herfelf from the 
danger of being at any time made known to. him, by- 
fending him fecretly to the American plantations ; but, 
fcy what means are not known, this fcheme was coun- 
teradted. Being however hindered from banifhing him 
into another country, fhe formed foon after^ fcheme 
for burying him in poverty and obfeurity in his own. 
She therefore ordered him to be placed with a fhoe- 
maker in Holborn, that, after the ufual time of trial, 
he might become his apprentice. It is generally re- 
ported, that this project was for fome time fuccefsful, 
and that Savage was employed at the awl, when an 
unexpected difcovery determined him to quit his occu<» 
pation. 

About this period his nurfe, who had always treated 
him as her own fon, died ; and it was natural for hira 
to take care of thofe effects which by her death were, 
as he imagined, become his own ; he therefore went 
to her houfe, opened her boxes, and examined her 

papers, 
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papers, amongft which he found fome letters written 
to her by the Lady Mafon, which informed him of 
his birth, and the reafons for which it was concealed. 
He was now no longer fattened with the employment 
which had been allotted him, but thought he nad at 
right to fhare the affluence of his mother ; and there- 
fore without fcruple applied to her as her fon, and made 
life of every art to awaken her tendernefs and attra<?t 
her regard. But neither k Yts letters, nor die interpo- 
fition of his friends, made any impreffion upon her 
mind. " She ftill refolved to negledt, though fhe could 
no longer difown him. 

It was to no purpofe that he frequently folid ted hef 
to admit him to fee her — (he ordered him to be ex- 
cluded her houfe ; but Savage was at the fajrtie time fo 
totrched with the difcovery of his real mother, that it 
was' his frequent nfaftice to walk in the dark evenings 
for feveral hours before het door, in hopes of feeing 
her as (he might cofrre by accident to the window, or 
crofs her apartment with & candle in her hand. All 
his affiduky, however, was without effeffc, for he could 
neither foften her heart nor of en her h^nd, and was 
reduced to the utmoft miferies of want, ^jhile he was 
endeavouring to awaken the affeftion or? a mother: 
He was obliged therefore to feek fomfc other means of 
fupport, and, having no profeffion, became by necefiity 
an author. 

Among the innumerable pamphlets to which th$ 
Bangorian controverfy gave occafion, we find a poem 
by Savage againft ihe biihop. In his eighteenth yea? 
« he offered to the ftage a comedy borrowed from & 
Spanifh plot, Tfchich was refufed by the players, and 
was therefore given by him to Mr. Bullock, who, 
having more intereft, made fome flight alterations, and 
brought it upon the ftage under the title of" Woman's 
a Riddle," but allowed the unhappy author no part of 
die profit. '• *" 

Not 
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Not difcouraged however at his repulfe, he wrote two 
years afterwaras " Love in a Veil," another comedy, 
Borrowed likewifc from the Spanifh, but with little bet r 
ter fuccefs than before ; for though it was a&ed, yet it 
appeared fo late in the year, that the author obtained 
no other advantage from it than the acquaintance of 
Sir Richard Steele, and Mr. Wilks, by whom he was 
pitied, careffed, and relieved, The firft promoted hi* 
intereft with the utmoft ze**J, and afferted, that " the 
inhumanity of his mother had given him a right to 
find every good man his father." That he enjoyed Sir 
Richard's confidence, may be known by the following 
ftory : 

Sir Richard took him one morning in a chariot to 
Hyde Park Corner, where they flopped at a petty ta- 
vern, and retired to a private room. Sir Richard the^a 
informed him, that he intended to publifh a pamphlet 
.and defired him to fit down and write for him. Savage 
.wrote what the*other di&ated, till the dinner was put 
upon the table. Savage was furprifed at the mean- 
nefs of the entertainment, and after fome *hefitatioa 
ventured to afk for wine, which Sir Richard, not 
without reluctance, ordered to be brought. They then 
finifhed their dinner, and proceeded > in their pamphlet, 
which they concluded in the afternoon. Sir Richard 
.then told him that the pamphlet muft be fold, as .he 
had no money, before the reckoning could L? dif- 
charged ; and Savage was therefore obliged to go and 
offer their new production to fale for two guineas, 
which with fome difficulty he obtained. Sir Richard 
then returned home, having retired that day only to 
avoid his* creditors, and corhpofed the pamphlet for the 
purpofe of paying his bill* 

In the midft of his intentions of ferving Savage he 
was offieioufly informed that Savage had ridiculed 
him ; by which he was. fo exafperated that he with- 
drew the allowance which he had contrived to pay 
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him, and never aftervyards admitted him to his 
houfe. 

He was now again abandoned to his fortune, with- 
out any other friend than Mr. Wiiks ; a man who, 
whatever were his abilities as an adtbr, defervea at 
leaft to be remembered for his virtues. He took this 
unfortunate wit into his prote&ion, and not only~ 
aflifted him in any eafuai diftreffes, but continued an 
equal and fteady kindnefs to the time of his death. 
. It is . faid, that by his interpofition Savage once ob- 
tained from his mother fifty pounds, and a promife of 
one hundred and fifty more, which afterwards flie re- 
fufed to pay* Being thus obliged to depend upon the 
friendfhip of Mr. Wilks, he was confequently anaffi- 
duous frequenter of the theatres. A conftant attends 
ance naturally procured him th,e acquaintance of the 
players, and, among others, of Mrs. Oldfield, who 
was fo much pleafed.with his converfation, and touched 
with his misfortunes, that fhe allowed him a fettled 
penfion of fifty pounds a year, which was during her 
life regularly paid. At her death he endeavoured to 
fliew his gratitude by wearing mourning as for a mo- 
ther, and in his " Wanderer" he has taken an oppor- 
tunity of celebrating her beauty, an excellence which 
none ever denied her. 

He had fometimes, by the kindnefs of Mr. Wilks, 
the advantage of a benefit, on which occafion he of- 
ten received uncommon marks of regard and compaf- 
fion. But he had generally the mortification to hear 
that the whole intereft of his mother was employed to 
frufir ite his applications, and that flie never left any 
expedient untried by which he might be cut 4fc from 
the poflibility'of fupporting life. . ^P 

However, by the kindnefs of his friends, he wa^n- 
abled to proceed, and he now endeavoured once^motre 
at dramatick poetry. — Having been unfuccefsful in 
comedy, he reialvea to try whether he fhould not be 

more 
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more fortunate in exhibiting a tragedy. The ftofjr 
which he chofe for the iubjeft was that of Sir- 
Thomas Overbury, a ftory well adapted to the ftage. 
Out of this ftory he formed a tragedy, which, if the. 
circumftances in which he wrote it be confidered, will 
afford at once an uncommon proof of ftrength of 
genius, and evennefs of mind, of a ferenity not to be 
ruffled, and an imagination not to be fuppreffed. 

During a confiderable part of the time in which he 
was employed upon this performance, he was with^ 
out lodging, and often without meat ; nor had he 
any other conveniences fof ftudy than the fields or 
Ae flreet allowed him ; there he ufed to walk and 
form hisfpeeches, and afterwards ftepinto a fhop, beg 
for a few moments the ufe of the pen and ink, and 
write down what he had compofed, upon paper which 
he had picked up by accident. 

Under thefe discouragements the tragedy was* 
finished, and he fent it to Mr. Hill, with a ihort copy 
of verfes, in which he defired his corre&ion. After* 
feveral alterations, many of which Savage reje&ed, 
the play made its appearance in the fummer, when the 
chief adtors had retired. Savage himfelf was admitted 
to play the part of Sir Thomas Overbury, by which he 
gained no great reputation, for neither his voice, look; 
nor gefture, were fuch as were expe&ed on the ftage ; 
and hef was fo much afhamed of being reduced to 
appear as a player, that he always blotted out his 
name from the lift, when a copy of his tragedy was 
to be fliewn to his friends. 

Of this play, afted, printed, and dedicated, the ac- 
cumulated profits arofe to an hundred pounds, which 
he thought "at that time a very large fum, having been 
neqw matter of fo much before. 
." Soon however his neceflities returned, when Mr* 
Hill encouraged a fubfeription to a mifcellany of 
poems, by publiftiing his ftory in the 'periodical paper 

of 
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of the "£lam Dealer" written by Hffi and Bond, 
with fome affefting lines. The fubicriptions of thofe 
whom thefe papers {hould influence to patronize me- 
rit in diftrefs, were directed to be left at Button's 
Coffee-houfe ; and Mr. Savage, going thither a few 
days afterwards, found to his furprize teventy guineas* 
To this Mi.fcellany he . wrote a preface, in which 
he gives an account of his mother's cruelty in a very 
uncommon ftrain of humour, and with a gaiety ofi 
imagination which the fuccefs of his fubfeription pro- 
bably produced. 

- Soon afterwards the defath of the king furnifhed a 
general fubject for a poetical conteft, in which Mr, 
Savage engaged, and is allowed to have carried the 
prize of honour from his competitors. He was now 
advancing in reputation, and, though frequently in- 
volved in very aiftrefsful perplexities, appeared now- 
ever to be gaining upon mankind, j^hen both his 
fame and his life were endangered by a moft unfortu- 
nate event. 

On the 20th of November 1727, Mr. Savage came 
from Richmond, where he then lodged, to London ; 
and accidentally meeting two gentlemen his acquaint- 
ances, whofe names were Merchant and Gregory, he 
went in with them to a neighbouring coffee-houfe 
and iat drinking till it "was late, it being in no time of 
Mr. Savage's life any part of his character to be thd 
firft of the company that defired to feparate. He 
would willingly have gone to bed in the fame houfe, 
but there was not room, for the whole company, and 
therefore they agreed torambje about the ftreets, and 
divert themfelves with fuch amufements as might 
offer themfelves till morning. 

In their walk thqy happened unluckily to difcover a 
light in Robinfon's eoffee-houfe near Charing-rcrofs, 
and therefore went in. Merchant with fome rudenefe 
.^bmanded a room, and^ was told there was a good fire 

ia 
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in the next parlour which the company were about to 
leave, being then paying their reckoning. Merchant, 
not fatisfied with this anfwer, rufhed into the room, 
and was followed by his companions. A quarrel eri- 
fued, fwords were drawn, and one Mr. James Sinclair 
was killed. Savage forced his way with Merchant 
out of the houfe, but they were both taken in a back 
court. 

Being fecured and guarded that night, they were in 
the morning carried before three juftices, who com- 
mitted them to the Gatehoufe, from whence upgn rji'e 
death of Mr. Sinclair, which happened the fame day, 
they were removed in the night to Newgate. x There 
they remained until the aweful period of their trial 
came, which took up eight hours, when the jury de- 
termined that Mr. Savage and Mr. Gregory were 
guilty of murder, and Mr. Merchant, who had no fword, 
only of manflawghter. 

Mr. Juftice Page (who was then upon the bench) 
treated Savage with an infolence and feverity which 
was ufual with him, and when he had fummed up the 
evidence endeavoured to exafperate the jury, as Mr. 
Savage ufedto relate it, with this eloquent harangue : 

" Gentlemen of the jury, you are to confider that 
Mr. Savage is a very great man, a much greater man 
than you or I, gentlemen of the jury ; that he wears 
very nne clothes, much finer clothes than you or I, 
gentlemen of the jury ; that he has abundance of mo- 
ney in his pocket, much more money than you or I, 
gentlemen of the jury ; but, gentlemen of the jury, is 
it not a very, hard cafe, gentlemen of the jury, that Mr. 
Savage ftiould therefore kill you or me, gentlemen of 
-the jury?" 

Savage attempted to remonftrate, and the judge or- 
dered him to be taken from the bar by force. 

Mr. Savage and Mr. Gregory were conducted back 
to pnfoh, where they were clofely confined, and loaded 

with 
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with Irons of fifty pounds weight; four days after, 
they were fent back to the court and received fentence. 
' Mr. Savage had now no hopes of life, but from the 
mercy of the crown, which was very earneftly folicited 
by his friends*, and which, with whatever difficulty 
the ftory may obtain belief, was obftru&ed only by 
his mother. When the queen was follicited for his 
pardon, and informed of the fevere treatment which he 
'had fuffe red from his judge, me anfwered, " that how- 
ever unjuftifiable might be the manner of his trial, or 
whatever extenuation the a£Hon for which he was 
condemned might" admit, me could not think that 
man' a proper obje6t of the king's mercy who had been 
capable of entering his mother's houfe with an intent 
to murder her." 
"Horrid as it may feem, this atrocious calumny had 
been circulated by his mother without the fmalleft 
foundation in truths in order to blaft his hopes of 
obtaining the leaft mitigation of his punifliment. Thus 
had he perifhed for an a£k committed in the hour of 
riot, and fuppbrted by the evidence of perfons not 
much entitled to credit, had not juftice and compaflion 
procured him an advocate in the Countefs of Hertford, 
who, hearing of his merit and his calamities, engaged 
in his fupport, and, demanding an audience %f the 
queen, laid before her the whole feries of his mother's 
cruelty, expofcd the improbability "of an accufation 
by which he was charged with an intent to commit 
a murder that could produce no advantage, and foon 
convinced her how little his former conduct could 
deferve to be mentioned as a reafon for extraordinary 
feverity. The interpofition of this lady was fo fuc- 
cefcful, that he was foon after admitted to bail, and on 
the 9th of March 1728 pleaded the king's pardon. 

During the time of his imprisonment, his trial, and 
the time which he lay under fentence of death, he 
ifehavad with great firmneft and equality of mind, arid 

con- 
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confirmed by his fortitude the efteem of thofe who' 
before admired him for his abilities. He was enabled 
by frequent prefents, not only to fupport himfelf in 
prifon, but to affift his affociate in misfortune, Mr- 
Gregory, who was alfo releafed, and became afterwards 
colle6tor of Antigua. 

Some time after he had obtained his liberty, he met 
in the ftreet a woman who had fworn with much ma- 
lignity againft him on his trial. She informed him* 
that me was in diftrefs, and, with a degree of confi- 
dence not eafily attainable, defired him to relieve her. 
He* inftead or infulting her mifery, and taking plea- 
sure in the calamities of one who had brought his life 
into danger, reproved her gently for her perjury, and 
changing the only guinea that he had, divided it 
equally between her and himfelf. This is an a&ion 
which muft be allowed of uncommon generofity, an 
adr. of complicated virtue. Corapaflion was indeed 
the diftirfguifhing quality of Savage. 

He was now at liberty, but was, as before, without 
any other fupport than accidental favours and uncer- 
tain patronage afforded him ; fources by which he 
was fometimes very liberally fupplied, and which at 
other times .were fuddenly flopped. — In order to gain 
fome/ettled income, he determined, after finding Tub* 
rniffion and entreaties fruitlefs, to attempt to extort it 
from his mother by rougher methods. He threatened 
toharrafs her with lampoons, and to publifh a copious 
narrative of her cofldudt, unlefs fhe confented to pur- 
chafe an exemption from infamy by allowing hinj a 
penfion. 

This expedient proved fuccefeful. Lord Tyrconnel, 
whatever were his motives, upon his prormfe to lay 
afide his defign of expofing the cruelty of his mother, 
received him into his family, . treated him as his equal, 
and e»gaged to allow him a penfion of two hundred 
•potmds a year. This was the golden part of Mr. Sa- 
vage '$ 
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vage*s life ; tpd for fome time he had no reafon. to com* 
plain of fortune ) his appearance was fplendid, his ex» 
. pences large, and his acquaintance large. 

This interval of prosperity- furniftied him with op* 
portunities of enlarging has knowledge of human na- 
ture, by contemplating life from its higheft gradations 
to its loweft. — That he njade exa<St obfervations on 
human life he has left a proof, which would do ho- 
nour to the greateft names,: in a fmall pamphlet called 
" The Author to be Let." 

About this time, notwithstanding his avowed neutra- 
lity with regard to party, he published a panegyric on 
Sir Robert Walpolc, for which he was rewarded by 
him with the trifling fum, at leaft to him at that period, 
of twenty guineas. In this gay part of his life (i729), 
while he was furrounded by affluence and pleafure, he 
publifhed " The Wanderer," a moral poem. This 
performance was always confidered by himfelf as his 
mafter-piece ; and when he afked his friend Mr. Pope 
his opinion of it, the latter told nim, that he read it 
once over, and was not difpleafed with it, that it gave 
him more pleafure at the fecbnd perufal, and delighted 
him ftill more at die third. The copy was fold for 
fo fmall a fum as ten guineas, of which he afterward* 
returned two, that the two laft fheets of the work 
might be reprinted, of which he had in his abfence 
intrafted the correction to a friend who was too indo- 
lent to perform it with accuracy. 

That he fold fo valuable a performance for fo fmall 
a price was not to be imputed to neceffity, but to 
that intemperate defire of pleafure and habitual flavery 
to his paffions, which invplved him in many perplexi- 
ties ; he happened at that time to be engaged in the 
purfuit of fome trifling gratification, and, being with* 
out money for the prefent occafion, fold his posm to 
the firft bidder, and perhaps for the firft price that 

•' ' - K ' was 
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>vas propofed, and probably would have ibeen content 
with lefs, if lefs had been offered. 

He was now difcarded by Lord Tvrconnel, in con- 
ference of frequently entertaining in his Lordfhip's 
houfe large, parties of his riotous and licentious com- 
panions, who often indulged themfelves in the utmoft 
extravagance of merriment, and committed all the 
outrages of drunkennefs. 

Nor was this the only charge which Lord Tyr- 
connel brought againft nim : Having giving him a 
TGolle&ion of valuable books, ftamped with his own 
arms, he had the, mortification to fee^them in a fhort 
time expofed to fale upon flails, it being ufual with 
3Mr. Savage, when he Wanted a fmall fum^to take his 
books to the pawnbroker. Savage recriminated in 
liis turn, and it is thought that there were accumu- 
lated prov^ations on both fides. 

During his continuance with the Lord Tyrconnel, 
he wtote " The Triumph of Health and Mirth," on the 
recovery of Lord Tyrconnel from a languishing illnefs. 
This performance is remarkable not only for the 
gaiety of the ideas, and the melody of the numbers, 
"but for the agreeable fiction upon which it is 
formed. 

He -was now banifhed from the table of Lord Tyr- 
connel, and turned again adrift upon the worlds with- 
out profpe& of finding quickly any 6ther harbour. As 
prudence was not one of die virtues by which he was 
cliftinguiflied, * he had made no provifion againft a mif- 
.fortune like this. The difficulties to which Mr. Savage 
was therefore expofed were foon confiderable, and he 
found no friend very willing to ftep forward to relieve 
them. He thought himfelf fully at liberty to jexpofe 
the cruelty of his mother, being excluded from that 
fubfiftence which he thought not fo much a favour as 
a debt, and about this time publifhed " The Baftard," 
a poem remarkable for the vivacious fallies of thought 

in 
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lii the begiigAig, where he makes a pompous enumer- 
ation of the imaginary advantages of bafe birth ; and 
the pathetic fentiments at the end,- where he recoup* 
thfe real calamities which he fiiffered by the crime of 
his parents. It was very favourably received, and edi- 
tions of it were multiplied with unufual rapidity. It 
-was dedicated, with " due reverence," to his mother, 
and was fold for a trivial fum to a bookfeller. , 

The profits which he gained from the " Ballard" 
could not therefore alleviate the neceffities which he 
experienced, which induced him to apply to the queen, 
who having once given him life might enable him to 
fupport it: With this idea he publimed a fliort poem 
on her birth day, to which he gave the odd title of 
** Volunteer Laureat." Her majefty was highly pleafed 
■With the verfes, fent him a bank-bill of fifty pounds, 
and a meffage by the Lord North and Guilford, that 
he had permiffion to write annually on the fame fub- 
jeft, and that he fhould yearly receive the like pre- 
* fent, till fomethmg better fhould be done for him. 
After this" he was permitted to prefent one of his an- 
nual poems to her majefty, had the honour of kiffing 
her hand, and met with the moft gracious reception. 
The fubfequent publication of his " Volunteer Lau- 
reat," therefore, procured him a reward of a regular 
. remittance of the above fum, but he received no fur- 
ther extenfion of her majefty's bounty. 
- When the Princefs Anne was married, he wrote a 
poem upon her departure, only, as he declared, •* Be- 
-caufe it was expected from him." He never men- 
tioned any advantage gained by this production. 

When the difpute between the Bifliop of London 
and the Chancellor was the chief topick of political 
converfation, Mr. Savage took a decided part againft 
the firft, and publifhed' a new poem entitled " The 
Progrefs of a Divine," in which he conduces a pro- 
fligate prieft by all the gradations of wickednefs from 
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a poor curacy in the country, to the lAdaeft prefer- 
ments in the church ; and infinuates dm tjiis prieft, 
thus accomplished, found at laft a patron in the Biihop 
off London. For this work the Court of King's Bench 
was moved againft him, and he was obliged to return 
an anfwer to a charge of obfcenity, from which he 
cleared himfelf ,to the entire fatisfacfcion of the court, 
in -which Sir Philip Yorke prefidcd, who difmiflcd the 
information with encomiums upon the purity and ex- 
cellence of Mr. Savage's writings. 

He was ftill in his ufual exigencies, having no cer- 
tain Support but the penflon allowed him by the queen, 
which, though it might have kept an exaft oeconomift 
from want, was very far from being fufficient for Mr. 
Savage. 

His condudfc with regard to his penfion was very- 
particular. No fooner had he changed the bill, than 
he vanifhecf from the fight of all his acquaintance, 
and lay for fome time out of the reach of all the en- 
quiries that friendship or curiofity could make after 
him ; at length he appeared again, pennylefs as before, 
but never infoisned even thofe whom he feemed to re- 
gard moft where he had been, nor was his retreat 
ever discovered. 

After experiencing a difappointment in his hopes of 
receiving fome place which was promifed him by Sir 
Robert Walpols, he was determined to addrefs a poem 
tothe Prince, who at that time was extremely popu- 
lar, and had very liberally rewarded the merit of fe- 
veral writers. After retiring for fome time to Rich- 
mond, he produced a poem " On Public Spirit with 
regard to Public Works," and inferibed it to the Prince. . 
Mr. Savage, having no friend upon whom he could pre- 
vail to prefent it to him, had no other methed of at* 
trailing his observation than the publication of frequent 
advertifements, and therefore received no reward from 
his patror.y however generous on other occasions. Here 

he 
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Be again f ujfer ed another difappointmcat, which was in- 
created by filling the publick did not much countenance 
the work^ for only feventy-two copies were fold. It was 
not considered in general as one of his happy efforts. 

Thus his poem contributed nothing to the allevia- 
tion of his poverty, which, notwithstanding his fifty 
pounds a year were punctually paid, was fuch as few 
people .-ould have fupportea with equal patience. 
No fooner had he received his penfion, than lie with- 
drew % to his darling privacy as ufual, from which he 
returned in a fhort time to his former diftrefs, and for 
fome part of the year generally lived by chance, eat-* 
ing only when he was invited to the tables of his ac- 
quaintance, from which the meannefs of his drefs 
often excluded him. 

He lodged as much by accident as he dined, and 
paffed the night fometimes in mean houfes, which are 
let open at night to any cafual wanderers, fometimes .. 
in cellars among the riot and filth or tne meanneft and 
mofl profligate of the rabble ; tni fometimes, when 
he had not money to fupport even the expences of thofe 
receptacles, walked about the ftreets till he was weary, 
and lay down in the fummer upon a bulk, or in the 
winter, with his aflbciates in poverty, among the afheg 
pf a glafs^-houfe. 

Thefe diftreffes, however affliftive, never dejected 
him, or made him fubmit to be treated by any per-'' 
fon, however exalted in fituation, otherwife than as an 
equal. Once, when he was without a lodging, meat, 
or cloaths, one of his friends left a meflage, that he 
defired to fee him about nine in the morning. Savage 
knew that kis intention was to aflift him ; but he was 
very much difgufted that he fliould prefume to pre- 
fcribe the hour of his attendance, and, it is thought* 
refufed to vifit him and rejected his kindnefs. 

In the midft of poverty, and the negleft and con- 
tempt which it drew upon him, he had recourfe to the 

K 3 ufual 
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ufiial pra&ice of writers, and published propofals for 
printing his works by fubfcription, whnSi, although 
not generally fuccefsful,. were encouraged by fome of 
the nobility. He related of the Duke of Chandos par- 
ticularly, that upon receiving his propofals, he fent 
him ten guineas. 

But the* money which his fubfcriptions afforded him 
was not lefs. volatile than that which he received from 
his other fchemes ; whenever a fubfcription was paid 
him he went to a tavern ; and as money fo colle&ed ia 
neceffarily received in fmall fums, he never was able 
to fend his poems to the prefs, but for many years 
continued his folicitation, and fquandered whatever he 
obtained. Finding, after repeated trials, the impoffi- 
bility of his being able to print the whole volume toge-* 
ther, he, at laft, determined to divide his works into 
weekly or monthly numbers,' that the profits of the) 
firft might fupply the expenoes of the next. 

Thus he fpent his time in mean expedients y and tor- 
menting iufpenfe, living for the greateft part in, the 
fear' of profecutions from his creditors, and confe- 
quently fkulking in obfeure parts of the town. 

His life, unhappy as it may be already imagined, wast 

?ret embittered in 1738 with new calamities. He had 
ong entertained expectations of .preferment from the; 
queen, but her death at once deftroyed them. .This 
was followed by the lofs of his pennon, althoughJie 
wrote on the occafion of the queen's deceafe one ot 
the fineft poetical funeral panegyrics that the death of 
princes has produced. 

Such were his* misfortunes, which yet he bore not 
only with decency, but with chearfulnefs ; nor was 
his gaiety cloudea even by his laft disappointments,- 
though he was in a fhort time reduced to the loweft 
degree of diftrefs, and often wanted both lodging and 
food. At this time he gave another inftance or the 
infurmountable obftinacy of his fpirit: his cloaths, 

were 
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were worh.out, and he received notice, that at a cof- 
fee-houfe fome cloaths and linen were left- for him : 
the perfon who fent them did not, it is thought, inform 
him to whom he was to be obliged, and neglected 
fome trifling ceremonies, which Mr. Savage fo much 
refented, that he refafed the prefent, and declined to 
enter the houfe till the cloaths that had been defigned 
for him were taken away. 

His diftrefs was . now publickly known, and hig 
friends, therefore, thought it proper to concert fome 
meafures for his relief? The fcheme propofed was, 
that he mould retire into Wales, and receive an allow- 
ance of fifty pounds a year, to be raifed by a fubfcrip- 
tion, on which he was to live privately in a cheap 
place, without afpiring any mare to affluence, or having 
anyfarther care of reputation. , 

This offer Mr. Savage gladly accepted, though with 
intentions very different from thofe of his friends ; for 
they propofed that he mould continue an exile .from 
London for ever, and fpend all the remaining part of 
his life at Swanfea ; but he defigned only to take the 
opportunity of retreating for a fhort time, that he 
might prepare for the ftage a fecond tragedy upon the 
ftory of Sir Thomas Overbury, . and his other work* 
for the prefs, and then return to London, to exhibit 
his play, and live upon the profits of his own labour. 
, While the fcheme of his friends was ripening, they 
directed him to take a lodging in the liberties of the 
Fleet, that he might be fecure.from his creditors, and 
fent him every Monday a guinea, which he commonly 
fpent before the ♦ next morning, and trufted, after his 
ufual manner, the remaining part of the week to the 
bounty of fortune. 

, After waiting for fome time in this fituation, a fub- 
fcription was at length railed, which did not amount to 
fifty pounds a year. Mr. Savage however was fatis- 
fiea, and, willing to retire, was convinced that the aU" 
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lowance, though fcanty, would be mort than fuffi- ' 
cient for him, being now determined to commence a 
rigid ceconomift, and to live according to the exa&eft 
rules of frugality. 

Full of thefe ialutary refolutions, he left London in 
July 1739. — He was furnifhed with fifteen guineas,, 
and informed that they would be fufficient, not only 
for the expence of his jpurney, but for his fupport in 
Wales for fome time. He pronaifed a ftridfc adher- 
ence to his maxims of parfimony, and went away in 
the ftage <:oach. 

In fourteen days after his departure arrived a letter 
in which he fent them word, that he was yet upon 
the road, and without money ; and that therefore he 
could not proceed without a remittance. They then 
fent him what was remaining in their hands of the 
firft colleftion, with which he was enabled to reach 
Briftol, from whence he was to go to Swanfea by 
water. 

After fome day at Briftol he retired "to Swanfea, 
where he lived about a year, continually containing 
of the condudfc of his friends in London, and at laft 
irritated many of them, fo much that they withdrew 
their contributions, which reduced his falary to very 
little more than twenty pounds a year, which he faid 
was fcarcely equal to the neceflaries of life. This, 
diminution of his promifed allowance was certainly a 
hardfhip, and his refentment, in confequence, was fuch 
that he broke off all correfpondence with moft of his 
contributors. 

Having finifhed his tragedy, he was determined to. 
return to London, and with that intention he weat to 
Briftol, where he was invited to ftay by thofe people 
with whom he had made himfelf acquainted before. 
He was not only carefled and kindly treated by them, , 
but they atfo made a colle&ion for nim of about thirty 
pounds, with which it had been happy if he had im- 
mediately 
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mediately departed for London, but remaining there fo 
long that his friends began to be tired of him, he could 
not afterwards procure a fum fufficient to defray the 
expences of his journey. 

While 'he was fpending the day in contriving a 
icheme for the morrow, diftrefs ftole upon him by 
imperceptible degrees. His friends now almoft en- 
tirely deferted him, and, to complete his mifery, he 
was purfued by the bailiffs for fmall debts which he 
had contra&ed. He was therefore compelled to elude 
their fearch. His cuftom was to lie in bed the greateft 
part of the day, and to go out in the dark with the 
utmoft privacy, and, after having paid a vifit, return 
again before morning to his lodging, which was~ in the 
garret of an obfcure inn. 

He now fuffered the utmoft extremities of poverty, 
and often fafted fo long that he was feized with faint- 
nefs v and had loft his appetite, not being able to bear 
the fmell of meat, till the aftion of his ftomach was 
reftored by a cordial. In this diftrefs he received a re- 
mittance of five pounds from London, with which he 
provided himfelf a decent coat, and determined to fet 
out for that place, but unhappily fpent his money at a 
favourite tavern. Thus was he again confined toBriftol, 
where he was every day hunted by bailiffs, until on the 
night of the tenth of January 1742-3, he was, at his 
return to his lodgings, arrefted for a debt of about 
eight pounds, and conJu&ed to the houfe of a iheriflfs 
officer, with three pence Wfpenny in his pocket. 

He continued five days' at this place, in hopes that 
he fhould be able to procure bail, and avoid the ne- 
ceffity of going to prifon. — But his friends found that 
to give bail and pay the debt was the fame, they all 
refufed to afiift him, and he was aj length removed to 
Newgate. It ought however here to be dated, that he 
was enabled to fupport the expence of the fpungine 
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houfe by the generality of Mr. Nafh at Bath, who 
fent him five guineas. . . 

It is obfervable, that in thefc various fcenes of mi- 
fery he was always difcngaged and cheerful. But in 
this confinement he fuflered fewer hardftiips than he 
had been accuftomed to undergo in the greateft part of 
his life, owing to the humanity and kind treatment of 
Mr. Dagg, the keeper of the prifon. Mr. Savage 
very frequently received -vifits, and fometimes prefents', 
from his acquaintance ; but although fuch condudfc 
endeared to him thofe people, ftill he entertained no 
advantageous ideas of the inhabitants of Briftol, and 
thought he could not more properly employ himfelf 
in pnfon, than in writing a poem called " London and 
Briftol delineated." This was thought by many an a6t 
of ingratitude as well as imprudence, confidering the 
former treatment he had experienced, and the fituation 
he was then in at that place. When the work was 
finifhed he wrote to his friend (the only one among 
his fubfcribers with. Whom he correfponaed, and who 
yet continued to remit him the 201. a year), and in- 
formed him of his intention of publiihing it. The 
fentleman, furprifed at his refolution, endeavoured to 
iffuade him from it ; but Savage treated his advice with . 
the utmbft contempt. Being now fully determined to 
haften the publication, at laft the hour came when all 
his fchemes were fuddenly deftroyed. 

Some days after he had received a letter from his 
friend Mr. Pope containing^ charge of very atrocious 
ingratitude, which he anfwered by a proteftation of his 
innocence, he was feized with a pain in his back and 
fide, which, as it was not violent, was not fufpe&ed 
to be dangerous ; but, growing daily more languid and 
dejected, on the twenty-fifth of July he confined him- 
felf to his room, and a fever feized his fpirits. The 
fymptoms grew every day more formidable, but his 

conditio** 
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condition did not enable him to procure any afliftance. 
The laft time that the keeper faw him was on July 
the 3lft, 1743," when Savage, feeing him at his bed* 
fide, faid, with an uncommon earneftnefs, " I have 
fomething to fay to you, Sir ;" but, after a paufe, moved 
his hand in a melancholy manner, and, finding him- 
felf unable to recollect what he was going to com* 
municate, faid, " Tis gone!" The keeper Toon after 
left him, and the next morning he died. He was bu- 
ried in the church-yard of St. Peter, at the expence of 
the keeper, after fix months confinement. 

" He was (fays Dr. Johnfon, who was intimate 
with him) of a middle ftature, of a thin habit of body, 
a long vifage, coarfe features, and melancholy afpect ; 
of a grave and manly deportment, a folemn dignity of 
mien, but which, upon a nearer acquaintance, fbftened* 
into an engaging eafinefs of manners. His walk was ' 
flow, -and his voice tremulous and mournful — He was 
eafily excited to fmiles, but very feldom provoked to 
laughter. 

" His mind was in an uncommon degree vigorous 
and active. His judgment was accurate, his appre- 
henfion quick, and his memory fo tenacious, that he 
was frequently obferved to know what he had learned 
from others in a fliort time, better than thofe by whom 
he was informed ; and could frequently recollect in- 
cidents, with all their combination of circumftances, 
which few would have regarded at the prefent time, 
but which the quicknefs of his apprehenfion imprelT- 
ed upon' him. He had the peculiar felicity that his 
attention never deferted him ; he was prelent to every 
object, and regardful of the moft trifling occurrences. 
He had die art of efcaping from his own reflections, 
and accommodating himfelf to every new fcene." 

" His method of life particularly qualified him 
for converfation, of which he knew how to practife 
all the graces. He was never vehement or loud, but 
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"Zt once modeft and eafy, open and refpe£kful ; his lan- 
guage was vivacious and elegant, and equally happy 
upon grave or humorous fubjedts." 

" With regard to his oeconomy nothing can be added 
to die relation of his life. He appeared to think him- 
felf born to be fupported by others, and difpenfed from 
all neceffity of providing lor himfelf." 

" His temper was, in confequence of the domi- 
nion of his paflions, uncertain and capricious ; he was 
eafily engaged, and eafily difgufted; but he is ac- 
cufed of retaining his hatred more tenacioufly than 
his benevolence. • ' 

" He was companionate both by nature and prin- 
ciple, and always ready to perform offices of humanity ; 
but when he was provoked (and very fr\all offences 
N were Sufficient to provoke him) he would profecute 
his revenge with the utmoft acrimony till his paffion 
had fubfided. His friendfhi£> was therefore of little 
value." 

" He could not eafily leave off when he had once 
begun to mention himfelf or his works ; nor ever 
read his verfes without ftealing his eyes from the 
p&ge, to difcover, in the faces of his audience, how 
they were afFedted with any favourite pafiage." 

" As an author dierefore, and he now ceafes to 
influence mankind in any other charadtoer, if one 
piece which he had refolved to fupprefs be exeeptera, he 
has very little to fear from the ftri&eft moral or re- 
ligious cenfure. And though he may not be altoge- 
ther fecure againft the objections of tne critic, it muft 
however be acknowledged that his works are the pro- 
ductions of a genius truly poetical, and, what many 
writers who have been more lavifhly applauded cannot 
boaft, that they have an original air, which has no re- 
femblance of any foregoing writer; that the verfifica- 
tion and fentiments have a caft peculiar to themfelves, 
which jio man can imitate with fuccefs, becaufe what 

was 
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was nature in Savage, would in another be affecta- 
tion. It muft be confeffed that his defcriptions are 
ftriking, his images animated, his fictions juftly ima- 
gined, and his allegories artfully purfued ; that his 
diftion is elevated, though fometimes forced, and his 
numbers fonorous and majeftic, though frequently 
fluggifh and encumbered. Of his ftyle the general 
fault is harftinefs, and its general excellence is dignity ; 
of his fentiments the prevailing beauty is fublimity, 
andmniformity the prevailing effedt." 



«*< 



SOMERVILE. 

DR. JOHNSON'S account of this author is ihort, 
and confeffedly unfatisfaftorily. 

He was a gentleman whofe eftate was in Warwick- 
{hire ; his houfe is called Edftori, a feat inherited from 
a long line of anceftors, for he was faid to be of the 
firft family in his county. He tells of himfelf, that 
he was born near the Avon's banks. He was bred at 
Winchefter-fchool, but whether of any Univeriity is 
notftated. 

Of the clofe of his life his friend Shenftdrie gives 
the following fad account in one of his Letters : ,. 

« ' ,. Our old friend Somervile is dead ! \ did 
not imagine 1 could have been fo forry as I find my- 
felf on this occafion. I can now excufe his foibles, 
impute them to age and to diftrefs of circumftances': 
the laft of thefe confiderations wrings my very foul 
to' think on. For a man of high fpirit, conicious 
of having (at leaft in one produ&ion) generally 
pleafed the world, to be plagued and threatened by 
wretches that are low in every fenfe; to be forced 

to 
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to drink himfelf into pains of the body> in order to get 
• rid of the pains of the mind, is a mifery." He died 
- July 14th, 1743. 
s Dr. Johnfon fays but little of his occafional poems. 
We fhall give the reader only the principal part of 
his remarks on the " Chafe,'' this author's greatefl 
work. 

" —- ~ His great work is his "Chafe/' which he 
undertook in his maturer age, when his ear was im-' 
proved to the approbation of blank verfe, of which, 
however his two firft lines give a bad fpecimen. To 
this poem praife cannot totally be denied. He* is al- 
lowed* by fportfmen to write with great intelligence 
of his fubjedt, which is the firft requisite to excellence ; 
and though it is impoflible to intereft the common read- 
ers of verfe in the dangers or pleafures of the chafe, 
he has done all that tranfition and variety could eafily 
effect -j and has. with great propriety enlarged his 
' plan by the modes of hunting ufed in other countries;** 
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THOMSON. 

JAMES THOMSON the fon of a minifter well 
efteemed for his piety and" diligence, was bora 
September 7, 1700, at Ednam in the fliire of Rox- 
burgh, of which his father -was paftor. His mother, 
whole name was Hume, inherited as co-heirefs a por- 
tion of a fmall eftate.. The revenue of a parifh in 
Scotland is feldom large ; and it was probably in com- 
miferation of the difficulty with which Mr. Thomfon 
fupported his family, having nine children, that Mr. 
Riccarton a neighbouring minifter, difcoyering in 
James uncommon promifes of future excellence, un- 
dertook to. fuperintend his education and provide him 
books. 

He 
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He was taught the common rudiments of learning 
at the fchool of Jedburgh, a place which he delights 
to recollect in his poem of " Autumn ;" but was not 
confidered by his mafter as fuperior to common boys, 
though in thofe early days he amufed his patron and 
his friends with poetical comppfitions, with which he 
fo little pleafed himfelf, that on every new year's day 
he threw into the fire all the productions of the forego- 
ing year. 

Prom fchool he was removed to Edinburgh, where 
he had not refided two years when his father died, 
and left all his children to th'e care of their mother, 
who raifed upon her little eftate what money a mort- 
gage could afford, and, removing with her family to 
Edinburgh, lived to fee her fon rifing into eminence. 

He now determined to vifit London, and cultivate 
with new diligence his bloffoms of poetry, which 
had occafionally burfted forth to the admiration of 
many. At his arrival he found his way to Mr. 
Mallet, and had recommendations to feveral per- 
fons of confequence, which he had tied up care- 
fully in his handkerchief; but as he patted along the 
ftreets, with the gaping curiofity of a new-comer, 
his attention was upon every thing rather than his 
pocket, and his magazine of credentials was ftoleri 
from him. 

His firft want was of a pair of fhoes. For the fup- 
ply of all his neceffities, his whole fund was his 
*' Winter," which for a time could find no purchafer ; 
till, at la ft, Mr. Millan was perfuaded to buy it at a 
low price ; and this low price he had for fome time 
reafpn to regret ; but a Mr. Whatley, happening to 
turn his eye upon it, was fo delighted that he ran from 
place to place celebrating its excellencies. Thomfon 
obtained likewife the notice of Aaron Hill. The poem 
was dedicated to Sir Spencer Compton, who,' through 

the 
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the exertions of Hill, made the author a prefent of 
twenty guineas. 

Thomfon's credit was now high, and every day 
brought him more friends. — The next year (1721) he 
diftinguifhed himfelf by three publications ; of " Sum- - 
irter, in purfuance of his plan ; of "a Poem on 
the Death of Sir Ifaac Newton," and of " Britannia," 
a kind of poetical inve£Uve againft the miniftry. His 
" Summer" he was defirous to dedicate to Lord Bin- 
ning, in whofe family he had been fometimes enter- 
tained, but his lordfhip advifed him to addrefs it to 
Mr. Doddington. 

" Spring was publifhed next year, with a dedica- 
tion to the Countefs of Hertford. " Autumn," the fea- 
fon to which the " Spring" and " Summer" are pre- 
paratory, ftill remained u'nfung, and was delayed till 
he publifhed (1730) his works collected. 

He produced in 1727 the tragedy of " Sophonifba," 
which raifed confiderable expectation, but it had upon 
the ftage no unufual degree of fuccefs. He was, not 
long afterwards, fent to travel with Mr. Charles 
Talbot, theeldeft fon of the Chancellor. In his travels 
on the continent he found^ or fancied, fo many evils 
arifing from the tyranny of other governments, that 
he relblved to write a very long poem, in five parts, 
upon " Liberty." While he was bufy on the J&rft book, 
Mr. Talbot died; and Thomfon, who had been re- 
warded for his attendance' by the place of Secretary of 
the Briefs, pays in the initial lines a decent tribute to 
his memory. ' 

Two years were fpent upon this poem, and the 
author congratulated himfelf upofri it as his nobleft 
work ; but none of his performances were fo little 
regarded. 

He however now lived in eafe and plenty, and feemt 
for a while to have fufpended his poetiy ; but he was 
foon called back to labour by the death of the chan- 
cellor, 
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cellor, for his place then became filled by another 
perfon. He now relapfed to his former indigence; 
but the Prince of Wiles, by the influence of Lit- 
tleton, procured him a penfion of one hundreApounds, 
a year. 

Being now obliged to write, he produced (1738), 
the tragedy of " Agamemnon." It ftruggled with fuck 
difficulty through the firft night, that Thomfon, 
coming late to his friends with whom he was to fup, 
excufed his delay by telling them how the fweat of 
his diftrefs had fo difordered his wig, that he could 
not come till he had been refitted by a barber. He 
fo interefted himfelf in his new drama, that, it is faid, 
as he fat in the upper gallery he accompanied the 
players by audible recitation, till a friendly hint frighted 
him to fiience._ About this time the a£t was paffed* 
for licenfing plays, of which the firft operation was 
the prohibition of Guftavus Vafa, a tragedy of Mn 
. Brooke, 1 and the next was the refufal of " Edward 
and Eleonora," offered by Thomfon. He was foon. 
after employed, in conjunction with Mr. Mallet, to 
write themafque of " Alfred," which wa& afited before 
the prince at Cliefden-houfe. 

His next work (1745) was " Tancred and Sigif- 
munda," the moil fuccefsful of all his tragedies. His 
friend Mr. Lyttleton. was. now in power, and con- 
ferred upon aim the office of Surveyor-general of the 
Leeward Iflands ; from which, when his deputy was 
paid, he received about three hundred pounds a year. ' 

The laft piece that he lived to publifh was the 
'* Caftle of Indolence," which was many years under 
his hand, but was at laft finifhed with great accuracy. 
The firft canto Opens a fcene of lazy luxury, that 
fills the imagination. 

He was now at eafe, but was* not long to enjoy it ; 
for, by taking cold on the water between London and 
Kew, he caught a diforder, which, with fome carelefs 
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exafperation, ended in a fever that put an end to his 
life, Auguft 27th, 1748. He was buried in the church 
of Richmond without an infcjiption ; but a motiu- 
ment has been erected to hi& memory in WeftminfteF 
Abbey. 

" Thomfon was of ftature above the middle fize, 
and more fat than bard befeems, of a dull counte- 
nance, and a grofs uninviting appearance; filent in 
mingled company, but chearful among fele& friends* 
and by his friends very tenderly and warmly beloved. 

" He left behind him the tragedy of " Coriolanus," 
which was, by the zeal o( his patron Sir George Lyt- 
tleton, brought upon the ftage for die benefit of his 
family, and recommended by a prologue, which Quiii, 
who had long lived with Thomfon in forne intimacy, 
fpoke in fuch a manner as fliewed him to be, on that 
occafion, no afior. The commencement of this bene- 
volence is veiy honourable to Quin, who is reported 
to have delivered Thomfon-, then kno^crn to him only- 
foe his genius, from an arreft, by a very confiderable 
prefent; and its continuance is honourable to both ; 
for friendihip is not always the fequel of obligation. 
By this tragedy a confiderable fum was raifed, of which 
part difcharged his debts, and the reft was remitted to 
nis fitters." 

" — — The benevolence of Thomfon was fervid, but 
not aftive ; he would give, on all occasions, what af- 
fiftance his purfe could fupply ; J>ut the offices of inter- 
vention or folicitation he could not conquer his flug- 
gifhnefs fufficiently to perform." 

" — — Among his peculiarities was a very unfkil- 
fui and inarticulate manner of pronouncing any lofty 
©r folema compofition. He was once reading to 
Doddington, who, being himfclf a reader eminently 
elegant, was fo much provoked by his odd utterance, 
that he fnatched the paper from his hand, and told 
him, that he did not underftand his own verfes." 

" As 
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As a writer he is entitled to one praife of the 
higheft kind ; his mode of thinking and of expreffing 
his thoughts is original. His Wank verfe is no more 
the blank verfe of Milton, or of any other poet, than 
the rhymes of Prior are the rhymes of Cowley. 
His numbers, his paufes, his diftion, are of his own- 
growth, without tranfeription, without imitation., 
» He thinks in a peculiar train, and he thinks always as 
* a man of genius > he' looks found on nature and on 
life, with the eye which nature beftows only on a 
poet ; the eye. that diftinguifhes, in every thing pre- 
sented to its view, whatever there is on which imagi- 
nation can delight to be detained, and with a mind 
that at once comprehends the vaft, and attends to the 
minute."* 
»." — The great defe£t of the " Seafons" i* 
want of method ; but for this I know not that there 
was any remedy." 

. " u His di£tion is in the higheft degree florid 

and luxuriant, fuch as may be faid to be to his images 
and thoughts both' their luftre and their Jhade \ fuch 
as inveft them with fplondour, through which per- 
haps they are not eahly difcerned. It is too ex- 
uberant, arid fometimes may he charged with filling 
the ear more than the mind. 

. " " Liberty," when it appeared, I tried tot 

read, and foqn defifted. I have never tried again, and 
therefore will not hazard either praife or cenfure." 



HAMMOND. 



HE was the fecond fon of Anthony Hammond, a 
man of note among the wits, poets, and parlia- 
mentary orators in the beginning of thi& century, who 
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was allied to Sir Robert Walpole by marrying hir 
fifter. He was born about 1710, and educated at 
Weftminfter-fchool, but it does not appear that he was 
of any univerfity. He was equerry to the Prince of 
Wales, and feems to have come very early into pub- 
lick notice. He fell in love with a lady, whofe name 
was Dafhwood, which for a. time, 'tis laid, difordered' 
his under/landing. 

He divided his time 'between pleafure and books, in 
his retirement forgetting the town, and in his gaiety 
, lofing the fludent. Of his literary hours all the effe&s 
are exhibited in the collection, of which the Elegiet^ 
, were written ver^r early, and the Prologues not long' 
before his death. 

In 1741 he was chofen into parliament. for Truro 
iii Cornwall, and died next year in June at Stowe, the 
famous, feat of Lord Cobham.. Hi& miftrefs long out* 
lived him, and in 1779 died unmarried. The charac- 
ter which, her lover bequeathed her was, indeed, not 
likely to attract courtfhip. 

" The Elegies of Hammond;" fays Dr. Johnfon,. 
* f • have neither pafiion, nature, nor manners. Where 
there is ficltion, there is no paflion ; he that defcribei 
himfelf as a fliepherd, and his Nesera or" Delia as 
a fhepherdefs, and talks of goats and lambs, feels 
no paflion. He that courts his miftrefs with Ro- 
man imagery deferves to lofe her f for ihe may with 
good reafon fufpecT: his fincerity. Hammond has fcvr 
tentiments drawn from nature, and few images from 
modern life. He produces nothing but frigid pedantry.. 
It would be hard to find in all his productions three 
ftanza* that defejve. to he rfcrfiensbered." 
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WILLIAM COLLINS was born at Chichefter 
the twenty-fifth of December, about 1120. His 
father was a 'hatter of good reputation. He was in 
1733 admitted fcholar of Winchester college, where 
-he was educated by Dr. Burton. 

He firft couftea the notice of the publick by fome 
verfes " To a Lady weeping," publifhed in the Gen- 
tleman's Magazine* In 1 740 he flood firft in the lift 
of the fcholars to be received in fucceffion at New 
College ; but unhappily there was N no vacancy. This 
was die original misfortune of his life. He became 
a Commoner of Queen's College, probably with % 
fcanty maintenance; but was in about half a year 
ele&ed a demy of Magdalen College, where he con- 
tinued till he had taken a Bachelor's degree, and then 
fuddenly left the univerfity. 

He now (about 1744) came to London a literary 
adventurer, with many projects in his head, and very 
little money in his pocket. He defigned many works* 
but his great fault was itrefllution, or the frequent 
calls of immediate neceffity broke his fchemes, and 
fufFered him to purfue no fettled purpofe. He pub- 
Hftied propofals for a Hiftory of the Revival of Learn- 
ing ; but probably not a page of it was ever written. He 
planned feveral tragedies, but he only planned them. • 

Dr. Johnfon gives us an account of his being one 
day admitted to Collins, when he was immured by a 
bailiff that was prowling nuthe ftreet. On this oc- 
cafion recourfe was had to the bookfellers, who on the 
■credit of a tranflation of " Ariftotle's Poeticks," which 
he engaged to write with a large commentary, ad- 
vanced 
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vanced as much money as enabled him to efcape int« 
the country, boon after, his uncle Mr. Martin, a lieute- 
nant-colonel, left him about 20001. a mm which Col- 
lins could icarcely think txhauftible, and which he did 
not live to exhauit. The above money was then re- 
paid, and the tranflation negledted. 

•The latter part of his life cannot be remembered 
but with pity and fadnefs. He languifhed fome years 
under that depreflion of mind which enchains the facul- 
ties without destroying them, and leaves reafon the 
knowledge of right without the power of purfuing it* 
Thofe clouds which he perceived gathering on his 
intelle&s he endeavoured to difperfe by travel, and 
pafled into France ; but found himfelf conftrained to 
yield to his malady, and returned. He was for fome 
time confined in a houfe of lunaticks, and afterwards 
retired to the care of his fifter in Chichefter, where 
death in 1756 came to his reliefc 

It is remarkable, that Johnfon in his criticifm on this 
writer never mentions the celebrated " Ode on the 
Paflions." He concludes what he fays thus : 

— — " His di&ion was often harm, unfkilfully la- 
boured, and injudicioufly fele&ed. He affecSted the 
dbfolete when it was not worthy of revival ; and he 
puts his words out of the common order, feeming to 
think, with fome later candidates fox fame, that not 
to write profe is certainly to write poetry. His lines 
ommonly are of flow motiop, clogged and impeded 
with cluflers of confonants. As men are often efteemed 
"who cannot be loved, fo die poetry .of Collins may 
fometimes extort praife when it gives little pleafure*. * 

YOUNG. 
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* Mr. Haytey differed greatly in opinion with Dr. Johnfon as to 
Collins's poetical talents, as will he feen in the following excellent 
tpitaph, on a monument ere&ed to his memory at Chichefter in 1.795. 

YE who the merits of the dead revere, 
Who hold niisfortu*e facred; jYftiii^ dear, 
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YOUNG. 

THE life of this author is written by Herbert 
Croft at the requeft of Johnfon, and inferted 
in the form of a letter, from which we fhall of cotirfe 
take our materials. 

Edward Young was born at tJpham near Winchef- 
ter in June 1681. He was the fon of Edward Young, 
at that time Fellow of Winchefter College and Rector 
of Upham. In September 1682 the poet's father was 
collated to the Prebend of Gillingham Minor, in the 
Church of Sarum, by Bifliop Ward. On the child- 
ifhnefs of Ward, his duties were neceffarily performed 
by others. In confequence of the prebendary's merit 
and reputation, he was appointed Chaplain to King 
William and Queen Mary, and preferred to the Deanry 
of Sarum. Jacob, who wrote in 1710, fays he was 
chaplain and clerk of the clofet to the late queen, who 
honoured him by ftanding godmother to the poet. 

Regard this tomb, where Collins' haplefs nam* 
Solicits kindoefs with a double claim. 
' Tho' nature gave him, and though fcience taught, 
Thejire of fancy, and the reach of thought, 
Severely doomed to penury's extreme, 
He pafs'd in madd'ning pain life's fev'rifh dreamt 
While rays of genius only fcrvM to (how 
The thick 'mng horror and exalt his woe. 
Ye walls, that echoed to his frantic moan, 
Guard the due records of this grateful done ; 
Strangers to him, cnamour'd of his lays, 
This fond .memorial to his talents praife : - 
For this the alhes of a bard require, 
Who touch* d the tendWeft notes of Pity's lyre ; 
Who join'd pure faith to Jtrong poetic pow'rs, 
Who in reviving reafon's lucid hours 
Sought on one book his troubled mind to reft, 
And rightly deem'd the Book of God tht beft. 

- The 
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The dean died at Sarum, after a fhort illnefs (1*705), 
in the ftxty-third year of his age. . 

He had placed his 1 fon upon the foundation at 
Winphefter College, where he had himfelf been edu- 
cated. At this fchool Edward Young remained till 
the election after his eighteenth birth-day, the period 
at which thofe upon the foundation are fuperannuated* 
For what reafon is not known, but our poet did not 
fucceed to an Oxford fellow/hip. 

On the thirteenth of O&ober 1703 he was en- 
tered an independent member of New College, that 
Jhe might live at little expence in the Warden's lodg- 
ings, who was a particular friend of his father, till he 
fhould be qualified to (land 'for a fellowfhip at All 
Souls. In a few months the Warden of New College 
died.' He then removed to- Corpus. The Prefident of 
. this college, from a regard alfo for his father, invited 
him thither, in order to leffen his academical expences. 
In 1703 he was nominated fo a low fellowfhip at , 
AH Souls. 

On the twenty-third of April 1714 he took his de- 
gree of Bachelor of Civil Laws, and his Do&or's de- 
gree on the tenth of June 1719. It is certain, that his 
college was proud of him, no lefs as a fcholar than 
as a poet; for in 1716, when the foundation of 
Codrington Library wfcs laid, he was appointed to 
fpeak the Latin oration. Of this oration there is no 
appearance in his own 1 edition of his works. It is faid, 
that at the q^rly part of his life he was not the orna- 
ment to religion and morality which he afterwards 
became. It is certain, that he was not afhamed to be 
patronized by the infamous Wharton. 

His firft poetical flight was when Queen Anne ad- 
ded in one day fo many to the number of peers. la 
order to reconcile the people to one at leafl of the 
new lords, he publifhed hV 1712 " An Epiftle to the 
Jiight Honourable George Lord Lanfdowne," in 

% which 



; which he pours out hi* panegyrick with the extra?** 
gance of a young man who thinks his prefent ftodcL 
. of wealth will never be exhaufted, and in which he 
endeavours to reconcile the publick to the late peace. 
When Addifon publiffied " Cato" in 1713, Young 
[ had the honour of prefixing to it a recommendatory 
I copy of verfes. On the appearance of his " Poem 
, on the Laft Day," Addifon did not return Young'* 
compliment. It was infcribed to die Queen, in a dedi- 
cation replete with encomiums, but fhe was foon called ' 
« way from this lower world, to a place where human 

Sraile or human flattery are of little confequence* 
►efore her death " The Force of Religion, or Van* 
quifhed Love," was fent into the world, and after it 
Young publifhed a poem on the occailon, and on his 
Majefty's acceflion to the throne. 

Thomas Wharton, £fq. afterwards Marquis of 

Wharton, when he became ennobled, did not drop 

the poet, as he had been intimate with his father. In 

him, during the fhort time he lived, Young found a 

patron, and in his diflblute defcendant a friend and & 

companion*. The Marquis died in April 1715. The 

beginning of the next year the young Marquis fet out 

upon his travels, from which ne returned in about a 

twelvemonth* The beginning of 1711 carried him 

to Ireland, and Young having paid $iat country % 

, viiit, it is fuppofed that he went at thjs time, when he 

! had an opportunity of going thither with his avowed* 

| friend and patron. 

The tragedy of " Bufiris" was brought put at Drury 

Lane in 1719, dedicated to the. Duke of Newcaftle. 

> This was followed in die year \7?1 by " The Be* 

\ venge," which was infcribed to the Duke of Wharton, 

who, though abandoned, and highly profligate, ftfll 

*5ec a curious hw cafe between the Dr. and the Marquis's executors, 
ftated at length in the Modern Reports, vol. is. page 41 a* Mr. Leach's 
tdilios, 3vo. 1796, 

L proved 
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proved himfelf on many occafions the liberal friend 
and patron of Young. His Grace difcovered in our 
poet talents for oratory, as well as poetry, and fup- 
ported him in an attempt to get into Parliament for 
Ctrencefter. This opinion of his powers was well 
founded, for when he- afterwards took orders he be- 
came a very popular preacher, and was muoh followed 
f<* the grace and animation of his delivery. 

In 1719 appeared a " Pajaphrafe on Part of the 
Book of Job- 

• His " Satires" were the next, and the beft information 
to be had refpe&ing their dates points out tjie ap- 
pearance of the firft to have been about 1725. The 
laft was certainly finilhed in the beginning* of- the 
year 1726, although the fifth, ** On Womqp," was 
not publifhed till 1727, and the fixth not till K728. 
When he gathered them into one publication he gave 
them the title of " The Univerfal Paffion," and it is faid 
this poem procured him no lefs a fum than three thou- 
sand pounds. In 1726 " The Instalment" 'jnade its ap- 
pearance, addreffed to Sir Robert Walpole: \ 

The reign of the new monarch- was ufhered in by 
Young with " Ocean, an Ode." Prefixed to the on-* 
ginal publication were i an " Ode to the Kifrg, 'Pater 
Patriae," and an " Effay on Lyrick Poetry." About 
this time he entered into orders, and in April 1728, 
foon after he put on the gown, he was appointed 
Chaplain .to George the Second. . The tragedy . of 
" The Brothers," which was already •in 1 rehearfal, he' 
immediately withdrew from the ftage. Not long' after 
he took orders he publifhed in profe u A- true Efti- 
mate of Human Lift ;"- and a Sermon preached be- 
fore the Houfe of Commons 1729, on the Martyrdom' 
of King Charles, entitled " An Apology for Princes, 
or the Reverence due to Government." 

But his old friends the Mufes ,w$re not forgotten. 
In *730 he fent into the world " Impcrium Belagi,"' 
». • a Naval 
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a- Naval Lyric written in Imitation of Pindar's Spirit, 
occafioned by his Majefty's return from Hanover Sep- 
tember 1729, and the fucceeding Peace." Not long 
after this Pindaric attempt, he publiflied two^Epiftles to* 
Pope concerning the authors of the age, 1730. In 
July 1730 he was prefented by his college to the 
Rectory of Welwyn in Hertfordfhire. In April 17312 
he married Lady Elizabeth Lee, daughter of the Earl 
of Litchfield, and widow of Colonel Lee. 

The next produ&ion of his Mufe was " The Sea- 
Piece," in two Odes. In 1734 he publiflied " The 
Foreign Addrefs occafioned by the Britifli Fleet and 
the Pofture of Affairs, written in the Chara&er of a 
Sailor." This produ6tion is inferted in the four vo-- 
lumes hefpubliftied himfelf ; but many others he thought 
beneath him, and therefore omitted them. 

Of his wife, who brought him one child, Frederick 
he was deprived in 1740, She was foon followed by" 
an amiable daughter, the child of her former hufbana, 
who was juft married to Mr. Temple, fon of Lord 
Palmerilon. Mr. Temple did not long remain after 
his wife. To the forrow Young felt at thefe loffes 
we are indebted for his " Night Thoughts," written 
after he was fixty years of age. 

Notwithftanding the farewell which he feeraed"to 
have t%Jten in thele productions of every thing which 
bore the leaft refemblance to ambitipn, he dipped again 
in politicks. In 1745 he wrote " Refle&ions on the 
Publick Situation of the Kingdom, addrefled to the 
Duke of Newcaftle," In 1753, when " The Bro- 
thers" had lain by him above thirty years, it appeared 
upon th? ftage. He determined that the profits ihould 
go to the Society for the Propagation of the Gofpel ; 
but the play failing, he made up the fum he intended, 
which was a thoufand pounds, from his own pocket. 

The next performance- which he printed was a profe 
publication entitled, *' The Centaur not Fabulous ; in 

L2 fix 
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fix Letters to a Friend on the Life in Vogue/* After 
fome trifling productions in 1762, a fliort time before 
his death he published " Refignation," and in April 
1765, at an age to which few attain (84), a period was 
put to his life. 

" Of Young's poems it is difficult to give any ge- 
neral character, for he has no uniformity of manner : 
one of his pieces has no great refemblance to another. 
He began to write early, and continued long ; and at 
different times had different modes of poetical excel- 
lence in view. His numbers are fometimes fmooth* 
and fometimes rugged ; his ftile is fometimes conca- 
tenated, and fometimes abrupt; fometimes difiuflve, 
and fometimes concife. 

■■ '■ " '*' He was not one of the writers whom ex- 
perience improves, and who, obfervi**g their own faults, 
become gradually corre£t. His poem of the " Laft 
Day," his firft great performance, has an equability and 
propriety, which he afterwards either never endeavoured 
at or never attained. Many paragraphs are noble, and 
few are mean, yet the whole is languid." 

— — " His ftory of .«* Jane Grey" was never po- 
pular. It is written with elegance enough, but Jam 
is \oo heroick to be pitied. 

•* The " Univerfal Paflion" is indeed a very great 
performance. It is faid to be a feries of epigrams ; 
but if it be, it is what the author intended : his endeavour 
was at the produdiou of flriking diftichs and pointed 
Sentences; and his diftichs. have the weight of folid 
fendment, and his points the fharpnefs of refiftlefs 
truth. His characters are often felefted with difcern- 
.asent, and drawn with nicety ; his illuftrations are 
often happy, and his reflexions often juft. His fpe- 
cies of fatire is between thofe of Horace and of Juve- 
nal ; he has the gaiety of Horace without his laxity 
of numbers, and the morality of Juvenal with greater 
variation of images: he j>lays, indeed, only on the 

furface 



fbrface ofiife ; he never penetrates the recefles of the 
mind, and therefore the whole power of his poetry is 
exhaufted by a fmgle perufal ; his conceits pleafe only 
when they iurprife." 

" In his " Night Thoughts" he has exhibited 

a very wide difplay of original poetry, variegated with 
deep reflections and ftrikiftg aUufions, a wildernefs of 
thought, in which the fertility of fancy fcatters flow- 
ers of every hue and of every odour. This, is one of 
the few poems in which blank^verfe could not be 
changed for rhyme, but with difadvantage. The wild 
difiufion of the fentixnents, and the digreffiVe fallies of 
imagination, would have been comprefled and re* 
iirain&d by regard to rhyme. The excellence of this 
*rork is not exadnefs but copipufnefs ; particular lines 
are not to be regarded ; the power is in the whole, and 
in die whole there is a magnificence like that afcribed " 
to a Chinefe plantation, die magnificence of vaft ex- 
tent, and endlefs diverfity." 

" Of " Refignatfon,'* Dr. Johnfon fays, " there is 
Young in every ftanza, fuch as he often was in' his 
higheft vigour." 

Of his Plays we have the following character : 
** In " Bufiris" there are^ the greateft ebullitions of 
imagination j but the pride of Bufiris is fuch as no 
other man can have, and the whole is too remote from 
known life, to raife either grief, terror, or indigna- 
tion. The " Revenge" appears much nearer to hu- 
man practices and manners, and therefore keeps pof- 
feffion of the ftage : the firft defign teems fuggeftea by 
•• Othello ;" but the reflections, the incidents, and the 
di£tion» ire original. The moral obfervations are fo 
introduced, and fo expreffed, as to have all the no- 
velty that can be required. Of " The Brothers" I may 
be allowed to fay nothing, fince nothing was ever faid 
of it by the publick." 

L 3 "It 
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<c It mull be allowed of Young's poetry* that it 
abounds in thought, but without much accuracy or 
relation." 

" His verification is his own ; neither his blank 
nor his rhyming lines ha,ve any refemblance to thofs 
of former writers." • ^ 

" His verfes are formed by no certain model ; for 
he is no. more like himfelf in his different productions 
than he is like others. He feems never to have fhidied 
profody, nor to have any direction but from his own 
ear. But with all his defeats, he was a man of ge- 
nius and a. poet." . . * 
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DYER. 

JOHN DYER was born in 1700, the fecond fop 
of Robert Dyer of Aberghtfney in Caermarthen- 
ihire, a folicltor of great capacity and note. He paflfed 
through Weftminfter School -under the carp of Dr, 
Frcind, and was then called home. .to beinilru&ed.ini 
his father's profeflion. But his father died fooh, % and 
fie took no delight in the iludy of the law. 'Haying 
always amufed himfelf with drawing, he refolved to 
turn painter, and became pupil to Mr. Richardfon, an 
artift of high reputation* but now better known by his 
books than. by his pictures. 

Having ftudied a while under his mailer, he be- 
came, as he fays himfelf, an itinerant painter, and 
wandered about South Wales and the parts adjacent ; 
but he mingled poetry with painting, and about ll%1 
printed " Grongar Hill" in Lewis's Mifcellany. 

Being,' probably, unfatisfied with his own profici- 
ency, he, like otf*er painters, travelled to Italy ; and 
coming back in 1740 publiirjed the "Ruins of 

Rome," 



Rome." His health declining, and being fond of fhidy, 
he determined to go into the church. He therefore 
entered into orders, and, it feems, married about the 
fame time a lady of the name of Enfor ; by her in 
17o6, he had a ion and three daughters living, 

His ecclefiaftical provifion was for a long time but 
llender. His firft patron, Mr. Harper, gave him, in 
1741, Calthorp in Leiceflerfhire, of eighty pounds a 
year, on which he lived ten years, and then exchanged 
for Betchford in Lincolnfhire of feventy-five. In 
1752 Sir John Heathcote gave him Coningfby, of 
one hundred and twenty pounds a year, and after- 
wards the Chancellor added Kirkby, of one hundred 
and ten. \ 

About the time of his removal to Coningfby h* 
putjiihed " The Fleece," his greateft poetical Work. 
. He did not long furvive this publication, nor long en- 
joy the. increafe of his preferments, for in .1758 hp 
died. 

" As a poetj " Grongar Hill" ' is the** happieft of 
his productions : it is not indefed very accurately 
written ; but the fcenes which it dif^lays are fo ^lea- 
fing, the images .which they raifc fo welcome to the 
mind, and the reflections of the writer fo confonant fo 
the general fenfe or experience of mankind, that when 
it is once read, it will be read again. i 

*" The idea of the V Ruins of Rome" ftrikes more, 
but pleafes lefs, and the title raifos greater expectation 
than the performance gratifies." 

" Of the Fleece, which n^ver became popular, 
and is now univerfally riegle&ed, I can fay little 
that ?s likely torecal it to attention. The *woolcombcr 
and the poet appear to me iach difcordant natures, 
that an attempt to bring them together is to couple the 
ftrftent with tht ffowL When Dyer, whofe mind was 
not unpoetical, has done his utmoft by interefting his 
reader in our native commodity, by interfperling ru- 

L4 ral 
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t*1 imagery, and accidental digreffions, by- cloathing 
firtall images in great words, and by air the writers 
' arts of delufion, the meannefs naturally adhering, 
and the irreverence habitually annexed ' to trade and 
manufacture, fink him under infuperable oppreffion ; 
and die difguft which blank verfe, encumbering and 
encumbered, fuperadds to an unpleafing fubje&, foon 
repels the reader, however willing to be pleafed." 



MALLET, 

JOHNSON confeffes that his account of this air* 
thor has been gained from no other means, thaji 
the unauthorised loquacity of common fame, and 
* very flight perfonal N knowledge. 

His father's name was Malloch, by whofe penury 
he was compelled to be Janitor of the High School at 
Edinburgh, a mean office, of which he did not after- 
wards dehgbt to hear. But he furmounted the dis- 
advantages of his birth and fortune; for when the 
Duke oi Montrofe applied to the College of Edinburgh 
for a tutor to educate hisfons, Malloch, as he was 
then called, was recommended. 

When his pupils were fent to fee die world, they 
were intrufted to his care; and having conduced 
them round the common circle of modtm travels, he 
returned with them to London, where, by the influ- 
ence of the family in which he refided, he naturally 
gained admiffion to many perfons of die higheft rank: 
and the higheft character, to wits, nobles, and ftatef- 
men* 

His firft produftion was " William and Margaret. 
Not long afterwards he published the " Excursion 
(1728) .—His poem on " Verbal Criticifm" (1733) 

Wctf 
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was written to pay court to Pope. His firft tragedy 
was " Eurydice," aded at Drury-lane in 1731 ; but it 
kad not much fuccefs. He now changed his name 
from Malloch to Mallet, 

When the Prince of Wales was driven from the 
Palace, he endeavoured to commence his popularity by 
the patronage of literature, and made Mallet his un- 
fecretary, with a falary of two hundred pounds :-*> 
Thomfon likewife had a penflon, and they were x 
affociated in the compofition of the mafque of «• Al- 
fred," which in its original ftate was played at Clitfden 
in 1740; it was afterwards almoft wholly changed 
by Mallet, and brought upon die ftage ac Drury-lane 
in 1751, but with no great fuccefs. 
. While he was in the Prince's fervice he publifhcd 
" Muftapha," dedicated to the Prince his mafter. It 
was a&ed at Drury-lane in 1739, and was well re- 
ceived. 

After a long interval appeared "Amyntor and 
Theodora" (1747), a long ftory in blank verfe. In 
1753 his mafque of 4 * Britannia- was a£fced at Drury- 
lane, and his tragedy of " Elvira' 9 in 1763, in which 
year he was appointed keeper of the book of Entries 
tor fhips in the port of London. 

Towards the end of his life he toent wkh his wife 
to France ; but after a while, finding his health de- 
clining, he returned alone to England, and died in 
April 1765. 

He was twice married, and by his firft wife had 
feverai children. His fecond wife was the daughter of 
a nobleman's fteward, who had a confiderable fortune, 
which ihe took care to retain in her own hands. 

" As a writer (fay6 Dr. Johnfon) he cannot be 
placed in any high clafs. There is no fpecies of 
compofition m which he was eminent. His dramas 
had their day, a fhortday, and are forgotten. His 

blank yerfe leeins to my ear the echo of 'Fhomfon. 
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SHENSTONE. 

WILLIAM SHENSTONE, the fon of Thomas 
Shenftone and Anne Pen, was born in No- 
vember 1714, at the Leafowes in Hales-Owen, one 
of thofe infulated diftri&s, which in the divifion of the 
kingdom was appended, for fome reafon not now dis- 
coverable, to a diftant county, and which, though, fur- 
rounded by Warwickfhire and Worcefterfhire, belongs 
to Shropfhire, though perhaps thirty miles diftant 
from any part of it. 

He learned to read of an old dame, whom his poem 

of the " Schoolmiftrefs" has delivered to pofterity ; 

As he grew older, he we\it for a while to the grammar"* 
fchool in Hales-Owen, aiid was placed afterwards 
with Mr. Crumpton, an eminent fchoolmafter at 
Solihul, where he diftinguifhed himfelf by the quick- 
nefs of his progrefs. In June 1724, he was deprive4 
of his father, and in 1726 of his grandfather, when 
he, together with his brother, who died afterwards un- 
married, was left to the care of his grandmother, who 
managed the eftate. 

From fchool he was fent in 1732 to Pembroke Col- 
lege in Oxford.—- Here he continued his name for ten 
years, though he took no degree. After the firft four 
years he put on the civilian's gown, but without fhew- 
jng any intention to engage in the profeffion. About 
the time when he went to Oxford, the death of his 
grandmother devolved his affairs to the care of the 
Keverend Mr. Dolman, of Broome in Stafford/hire. 

At Oxford he employed himfelf upon Englifh po- 
etry, and in 1737 published a fmall mifcellany, with- 
out 
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out his name. He then wandered about to acquaint 
hiinfelf with life,' and was fometimes at London, 
fometimes at Bath, or any other place of public refort ; 
but he did not forget his poetry. He publiflied 1740 
his " Judgment of Hercules, addrefledto Mr. Lyt£ 
tleton. — This was two years afterwards followed by 
the " Schoolmiftrefs." 

Mr. Dolman died in 1745, and the care of his own 
fortune now fell upon himfelf. At this period be- 
gan his delight in rural pleafures, and his ambition 
for rural elegance. In time his expena s brought him 
into difficulties, for he fpent his eftate in adorning it, 
and probably his death was haftened by his anxieties. 

He died at the Leafowes, of a putrid fever, February 
11, 1763, and was buried by the fide of his brother 
in the Church yard of Hales-Owen. ' He was never 
married. 

" His poems confift of elegies, odes, and ballads, 
humourous fallies, and moral pieces. 

" His conception of an elegy he has in his preface 
very judicioufly and difcriminately explained. It is, 
according to his account, the effufion of a contem- 
plative mind, fometimes" plaintive and always ferious, 
and therefore fuperior to the glitter of flight orna- 
ments. His compofitions fuit not ill. to this defcrip- 



tion." 



— The lines are fometimes fuch as elegy 
requires, fmooth and eafy ; but to this praife his claim 
is not conftant ; his di£tion is often harfh, improper, 
and affe&ed ; his words ill-coined, or ill-chofen, anil 
his phrafes unfkilfully inverted. 

" The Lyrick poems are,almoft all of the light and 
airy kind, fuch as trip lightly and nimbly along, with- 
out the load of any weighty meaning. From thefe, 
however, " Rural Elegance ' has fome right to be ex- 
cepted." 

Ls « Of 
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■■■■■ " Of Ac reft I cannot think any excellent ; the 
" Skylark" pleafes n\e die beft, whicn has however 
more of the epigram than of the ode. 

" But the four parts of his 4l Paftoral Ballad" de- 
mand particular notice* I cannot but regret that it is 
paftoral. An intelligent reader, acquainted with the 
Irenes of real life, fickens at the mention of the crook, 
the^ftf , ihcj&eefl, and the kids, which it is not neeeflary 
to bring forward to notice, for the poet's art is {elec- 
tion, ami he ought to (hew the beauties without the 
froflhefs of the country life. His ftanzas feera to 
ave been chofen in imitation of Rowe's " Defpair- 
ing Shepherd." * 

** In the firft part are two paffages, to which if any 
mind denies fympathy, it has no acquaintance wita 
love or nature ;" 

Here Johnfon introduces the verfe beginning 

I priz'd every hour that went by, 

&C.&C. 

•and the two fubfequent verfes. 

" In the fecond this paffage has its prettinefs* 
though it be not equal to the former:" 

I Jiave found out a gift for my fair, 
&c. doc. 

with the remainder of the verfe. 

" In the third he mentions the common places oi 
amorous poetry with fome addrefs :" 

Tis his with mock paffion to glow ; 
&c. dec. 

to the end of the verfe. 

" In the fourth I find nothing better than thisna* 
tural ftrain of hope :" 

Alas from the day that we met, 

and to to the end of the yerfe. 
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After fpeakin^ of a few leffer pieces, Dr. Johnfon 
concludes his. cnticifms thus : 

" The Schoolmiftrefs," of which I know not 
what claim it has to ftand among the moral works, is 
furely the moft pleafing of Shenftone's performances. 
The adoption of a particular ftile, in light and fhort 
compofitions, contributes much to the increafe of 
pleafure ; we are entertained at once with two imita- 
tions, of nature in the fentiments, of the original au- 
thor in the ftile, and between them the mind is kept 
In perfect employment. 

" The general recommendation of Shenftone is 
eafinefs and fimplicity ; his general defedt is want of 
comprehenfion and variety. Had his mind been bet- 
ter ftored wkh knowledge, whether he could have 
been great I know not, he have could certainly beea 
agreeable;". v 



••» 






AKENSIDE* 

MARK AKENSIDE was born the 9th of Novem* 
ber 1721 at Newcaftle upon Tyne. His father, 
Mark, was a butcher of the Prefbyterian fe& ; his 
mother's name was Mary Lumfden. He received the 
firft part of his education at the grammar-fchool ef 
Newcaftle; and was afterwards mftru&ed by Mr. 
Wilfon, who kept a private academy. 

At the age of eighteen he was feat to Edinburgh* 
that he might qualify hknfelf for the office of a Difc 
fenting Minifter ; but this he foon laid afide, and de- 
termined to ftudy phyfick. 

He was one of thofe poets who have felt very early 
the motions of genius, and one of thofe ftudents who 
have very early ftored their memories with fentiments 

and 
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and images. Many of his performances were pro- 
duced in his youth ; and his greateft work, " The 
Pleafures of Imagination," appeared in 1744. 

In 1741 he went to Leyden in purfuit of medical 
knowledge; and three yc j ars afterwards (May 16, 
1744) became Do&or of Phyfick. Soon after his re- 
turn from abroad (1745) he published his firft collec- 
tion of Odes, and was impelled by an outrageous zeal 
for patriotifm to write a very acrimonious epiftle to 
Pulteney, whom he fligmatizes, under the name of 
Curio, as the betrayer of his country. 

He was now known as a poet, but was ftill to 
make his way as a phyfician ; and would perhaps 
have been reduced to great exigencies, but that Mr. 
Dyfon, with an ardour of friendfhip that has not 
many examples, allowed him 3001. a year. Thus 
fupported, he advanced gradually in medical reputa- 
tion, but never attained any great extent of'^ra&ice, 
or eminence of popularity. 

He died June 23, 1770, in the* forty-ninth year of 
his age. 

" His great work is the €t Pleafures of Imagina- 
tion ;" a performance which, publifhed as it was at 
the age of twenty-three, faifed expectations which 
were not afterwards very amply fatisfied. It has un- 
doubtedly a l juft claim to very particular notice, as an 
example of great felicity or genius, and uncommon 
amplitude ofacquifitions,. of a young mind ftored 
with images, and much exercifed in combining and 
comparing them," 

" The fubjefr, is. well chofen, as it includes 
all images that can ftrike or pleafe, and thus com-, 
prifes every fpecies of poetical delight. The only dif- 
ficulty is in the choice of examples and illustrations ; 
and it is net eafy in fuch exuberance of matter to find 
the middle point between penury and fatiety . The parts 
feem artificially difpofed, . vyith fufficient coherence, fo' 

as 
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as that they cannot change their places without injury 
to the general defign. 

"His images are difplayed with fuch luxuriance 
of expreflion, that they are hidden, like Butler's mooii, 
by a veil of light \ they are forms fantastically loft un- 
der fuperfluity of drels. Pars minima eft tfifa puella 
fui. The words are multiplied till the fenfe is hardly 
perceived ; attention deferts the mind and fettles in the 
ear. The reader wanders through the gay diffufion 
fometimes amazed, and fometimes delighted j but, after 
many turnings in the flowery labyrinth, comes out as 
he went in. He remarked little, and laid hold on 
nothing. 

" To his verification juftice requires that praife 
fhould not be denied. In the general fabrication of 
his lines he is perhaps fuperior to any other writer of 
blank verfe." 

" His di&ion is certainly fo far poetical, as it is not 
profaick, and fo far valuable as it is not common. 
fc He is to be commended as having fewer artifices of 
difguft than moft of his brethren of the blank fong." 

Of liis other poetry Dr. Johnfon fpeaks flightingly. 



\ - " 
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LYTTLETON. 

GEORGE LYTTLETON, the fon % of Sir Thomas 
Lyttleton, of Ha^leyin Worcefterfhire, was born 
in 1709. He was educated at Eton, where he was 
much diftinguiftied among his fchool-fellows. From 
Et6n, he went to Chrift Church, where he retained 
the fame reputation of fuperiority, and difplayed his 
abilities to the publick in a poem on " Blenheim." 
He was a very early writer both in verfe and profe 

His 
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His " Progrefs of Love" and his " Perfian Letters" 
were both written when he was very young. 

He ftaid not long at Oxiord, for in 1728 he began 
his travels, and faw France and Italy. When he re- 
turned he obtained 3 feat in Parliament, and foOn 
diftinguifhed himfelf among the moft eager opponents- 
of Sir Robert Walpoie. For many years the name of 
George, Lyttleton was feen as an oppofitionift in every 
account of every debate in the Hdufe of Commons. 

The Prince of Wales, being (1737) driven from the 
the court, opened his arms to the opponents of the 
miniftry. Mr. Lyttleton was made his lecretary, Mal- 
let his* under-fecretary, and Thomfon had a penfion. 

While Lyttleton thus ftood confpicuous in the firft 
rank of opposition, he married (1741) MHs Lucy 
Fortefcue of Devcnfhire, by whom he had a fon, 
the late Lord Lyttleton, and two daughters. He was 
unfortunately deprived of her in about five years af- 
terwards, and he folaced his grief by writing a long 
poem to her memory. 

He did not however condemn himfelf to perpetual 
fqlitude and for row; for after a while he was con- 
tent to feek happinefs again by a fecond marriage with, 
the daughter of Sir Robert Rich ; but the experiment 
was unfuccefsful. 

At length, after a long ffruggte, Walpole gave way, 
and honour and profit were distributed among his 
conquerors. Lyttleton was made (1744) one of die 
Loras of the Treafury, and from that time was en- 
gaged in fupporting the fchemes of the miniftry. 

In 1751 his father died, when he inherited a ba- 
ronet's title with-a large eftate. He ftill continued his 
exertions in Parliament, and was made (1754) Cof- 
ferer and Privy Counfellor : this place he exchanged 
Tiext year for die great office of Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. , 
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^ITie fubfequent year his curiofity led him into 
Wales, and toon after he publifhed his " Dialogue* 
of the Dead." 

When, in the latter part of die laft reign, the in- 
aufpicious commencement of the war made the dif- 
folution of the miniftjry unavoidable, Sir George Lyt- 
deton, iofing his employment with the reft, was re- 
compenfed with a peerage. 

His laft literary production was his " Hiftory of 
Henry the Second," elaborated by the refearches and 
deliberations of twenty years. After living to fee thia 
work moft favourably received by the publick, he was 
feized with his laft illnefs, and died the twenty-fecond 
of Auguft 1773, aged 64 years. 

" Lord Lytdeton's poems are the works of a man 
of literature and judgment devoting part of his time 
to verification. They have nothing to be defpifed, 
and little to be admired. Of his " Progrefs of Love," 
it is fufficient blame to fay that it is paftoral. His 
blank verfe in " Blenheim" has neither much force 
nor much elegance. His little performances, whether 
fongs or epigrams, are fometimes fpfightly, and fome- 
tjmes infipid. His epiftolary pieces have a fmooth 
equability, which cannot much tire, becaufe they are 
fhort, but which feldom elevates or furfirifes. But 
from this cenfure ought to be excepted his " Advice to 
Belinda," which, though for the moft part written 
when he was very young, contains much truth and 
much prudence, very elegantly and vigorously ex- 
prefled, and {hews a mind attentive to life, and a 
power of poetry which cultivation might have railed 
to excellence/' 
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WEST. 

GILBERT WEST was the fon of the Reverend 
Dr. Weft. His mother was lifter to Sir Richard 
Temple, afterwards. Lord Cobham. His father, pur- 
pofing to educate him for the church, fent him firft to 
Eton and afterwards to Oxford ; but he was feduced to 
a more airy mode of life, by a commiffion.ih a troop 
of horfe. 

After continuing fome time in the army,, he became 
more inclined to civil employment. He therefore laid 
down his commiffion and engaged in bufinefs under 
the Lord Townfend, then Secretary of State, with 
whom he attended the King to Hanover. His ad- 
herence to Lord Townfend endSl in nothing but a no- 
mination (May 1729) to be clerk-extraordinary of the 
Privy Council, which produced no immediate profit ; 
for it only placed him in a ftate of expe&ation and 
right of fucceffion, and it was very long before a va- 
cancy admitted him to profit. 

, Soon afterwards he married, and fettled himfelf in 
a very pleafant houfe at Wickham in Kent, where he 
devoted himfelf to learning and to piety. — In 1747 he 
publifhed his " Obfervations on the Refurre&ion," 
tor which the Univerfity of Oxford created him a 
Doftor of Laws by diploma March the 30th 1748. — 
He alfo publiftied a vernon of Pindar. 

Mr. Weft's income was not large ; but in time his 
revenue was improved ; he lived to have one of the 
lucrative clerkftiips of the Privy Council (1752), and 
Mr. Pitt at laft had it in his power to make him Trea- 
surer of Chelfea Hofpital. 

Hq 
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He was now fufficiently rich ; but wealth came too 
late to be long enjoyed: nor could u.fecure him from 
the calamities of life; he loft (1755) his only fon, 
and the year after (March 26) a ftroke of the palfy 
brought him to the grave. 

" Of his conflations," fays Dr. Johnfon, " I have 
only compared the firft Olympick Ode with the ori . 
ginal, and found my -expectation furpaffed both by its 
elegance and its exa£tnefs. 

" A work of this kind muft, in a minute examina- 
tion, difcover many imperfections ; but Weft's verfion, 
fo far. as I have conftdered it, appears to be the produCt 
■of great labour and great abilities. 

" His " Inftitution of the Garter'' (1742) is writ- 
ten with fufficient knowledge of the manners that pre- 
vailed in the age to which it is referred, and with 
great elegance of diftion ; but for want of a procefs 
of events, neither knowledge nor elegance preferved 
the reader from wearinefs*. 

" His " Imitations of Spenfer" are very fuccefsfully 
performed, with refpeiSt to the metre, the language 
and the fi&ion." „ > 

V\ GRAY. 

THOMAS GRAY, the fon of Mr. PTiilip Gray, 
a fcrivener of London, * was born r Co iinill 
1716. His grammar education he received it Eton 4 
and when he left fchool, in 1734, entered a pensioner 
at Peterhoufe in Cambridge. 

After he had remained thereabout rive years, wherfc 
he took no degree (as he intended to follow the com- 
mon law), Mr. Horace Walpole invited him to tra- 
vel with him as his companion. They wandered 

through 
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through France into Italy, but at Florence they 
quarrelled and parted. Gray returned to England in 
September 1741, and in about two months afterwards 
buried his father, who, had by an injudicious wafte of 
money upon a new houfc, fo much leffened his for* 
tune, that Gray thought himfelf too poor to ftudy the 
law. He therefore retired to Cambridge, where he 
foon after became Bachelor of Civil Law, and where 
he paffed, except a fhort refidence at London, the reft 
of his life. 

u Being advifed not to finifh a tragedy which he- 
began, of the name of " Agrippina," he produced id 
1742 the " Ode to Spring," his " Profpea of Eton," 
and his " Ode to Adverfity." He began likewife a 
Latin poem " De Principiis Cogitandi." 

In his retirement at Peterhouie he wrote (1747) an 
ode on the " Death of Mr. Walpole's Cat," and the 
year afterwards attempted a poem of more import- 
ance on 4< Govenunent and Education," of which the 
fragments that remain have many excellent lines. 

His next production (1750) was his far-famed 
** Elegy in the Church-yard," which, finding its way 
into a magazine, firfl made him known to the pub* 
lick. An invitation from Lady Cobham about this 
time gave occafion to his " Long Story." In the year 
1753 he loft his mother. 

The " Progrefs of Poetry" and " The Bard" were 
published in 1757, and Gray's reputation was new fo. 
high, that, after the death or Cibber, he had the honor 
of refuting the laurel, which was then beftowed on 
Mr. Whitehead. 

When the Profeflbr of Modern Languages at Cam* 
bridge died, he was, as he fays, cockered and ffnriui 
nfi till he afked it of Lord Bute, who fcnt him a civil 
refufal. 

In 1765, believing that his health was promoted by 
exercife and. change of place, he undertook a journey 

into 
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tftto Scotland, of which his account, (b far as it ex* 
tends, is very curious and elegant. He there naturally 
contracted a friend/hip with Dr. Beattie. 

What he had formerly folicited in vain was at lad 

E'ven nim wituout felicitation. The Profefforfliip of 
mguages became again vacant, and he received 1768 
an offer of it from the Duke of Grafton. He accepted* 
and retained it to his death. 

Ill health made another journey neceflary, and he 
vifited (1769) Weftmoreland and Cumberland. He 
that reads his epiilAary narration wi flies that to tra- 
vel and to tell his travels had been more of his em* 
ploymerit. 

His travels and his ftudies were now near their end. 
The gout," of which he had fuftained many weak at- 
tacks, fell upon his ftomach, and, yielding to no me* 
dicines, produced ftrong convulfions, which (July 30, 
1771) terminated in death. 

Of his poetry Dr. Johnfon's opinion is not very fa- 
vourable; " His " Ode on Spring," fays he, " has 
fomething poetical both in the language and the 
thoughts ; but the language is too luxuriant, and die 
thoughts have nothing new." 

" The Poem on the « Cat" was doubtlefs by its 
author coafidered as a trifle, but it is not a happy- 
trifle. In the firft ftanza the azure Jfowtrs jiat biow t 
fliew mat a rhyme is fometimes made when it 
cannot ealily be found. Selima the Cat is called a 
nymph, with fome violence both to language and . 
fenfe; but there is good ufe made of it when it is done, 
for of the two lines, 

*' What female heart can gold defpife 9 
« What cat's avcrfc to nth } 

the firft relates merely to the nymph, and the fecond 
only to the cat. The fixth ftanza contains a melan- 
choly truth, that a favourite has nofriend\ but the laft 
ends in a pointed fentence of no relation to the piir- 

pofe ; 
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pofe ; if what glijlened had been gold, the cat would 
not have gone into the water, and if fhe had would 
not lefs have been drowned. 

" The " ProfpecT: of Eton College" fuggefts nothing 
to Gray which every beholder does not equally think 
and feel. His fupplication to father* Thames ^ to tell 
him who drives the hoop, or toffes the ball, is.ufelefs 
and puerile. Father, Thames has no better means of 
knowing than himfelf. His epithet of " buxom 
health* * is not elegant; he feeras not to underftand 
the word. Gray thought his language more poetical ' 
as it was moreo-emote from common ufe ; finding in 
Dryden honey redolent of faring, an expreflion that 
reaches the utmoft limits or our language, Gray drove 
it a little more beyond comprehenflon, by making 
gales to be redolent of joy and youth ." 

" Of the " Od^ on Adverfity," at once poe- 
tical and rational, I will not by flight objections vio- 
late the dignity." 

Dr. Johnfon next enters into a particular examina- 
tion of the " Progrefs of Poetry," and " The Bard," 
both which he, for the moft part, feverely cenfures7 
His oriticiim on Gray concludes with the following 
paragraphs : ' 

" Thefe Odes are marked by glittering accumula- 
tions of ungraceful ornaments ; they ftrike rather than 
plcafe ; the images are magnified by ami elation ; the 
language is laboured into harfhnefs. The mind of the 
writer Teems to work with unnatural violence. Dou- 
ble double toil and trouble. He has a kind of ftrutting 
dignity, and is tall by talking on tip-toe. His art and 
his ftruggle are too vifible, and there is tOQ little ap- 
pearance of eafe qr nature. 

" To fay that he has no beauties would be unjuft : 

a man like him, of great learning and great induftry, 

•ould not but produce fonaething valuable. When he 

*> pleafei 
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pleafes leaft; it can only be faid that a good defign was 
ill diredted. 

" His tranflations of Northern and Welfli -poetry 
deferve praife ; the imagery is preferved, perhaps often 
improved ; but the language is unlike the language of 
other poets. 

" In the character of his " Elegy," I rejoice to con- 
cur with the common reader; for by the common 
fenfe of readers uncorrupted with literary prejudices, 
after all the refinements of fubtilty and the dogmatifm 
pi learning, miift be finally decided all claim to poeti- 
cal honours. The " Church Yard" abounds with 
images which find a mirrour in every mind, and with 
fentiments to which every bofom returns an echo. 
The four ftanzas beginning, Yet even thefe bones, are 
to me original : I have never feen the notions in any 
other place; yet he that reads them here perfuades 
Iiimfelf that he kas always felt them. Had Gray writ- 
ten often thus, it had been vain to blame and ufelefs 
to praife him." ' 



THE END. 
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